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^he Church itIiBdiotiarQ Sodetg'B Mmiom 
in the ^nn]ah anb Sinbh. 

INTRODUCTION. 



" Gbsta Dei per Francos " (The works of God through 
the means of the French) was an expression very common 
amongst the French people, many years ago, in days when 
they believed in God, and sought His glory rather than their 
own. The subject which is before us now is " the work of 
God through the means of the Church Missionary Society '* ; 
not the work of the Church Missionary Society, or of any of 
their agents or friends, but the work which God has wrought 
through their means. Like Paul and Barnabas, we would 
'' declare the things which God has done " ; " the things 
which God has wrought amongst the Gentiles by their 
ministry " ; how in many places God has not only opened 
*' a door of entrance " to them ; but has also opened a door 
of faith to the Gentiles." We know that the Lord Jesus 
is both the Author and the Finisher of faith everywhere. 
The work, as far as it is good, is His alone. The glory is His 
also. A celebrated Christian of former days would never 
say, that " such and such a person helped me greatly," but 
that " God helped me very much through such and such a 
person." One of our great Christian Punjab Administrators, 
General Edward Lake, on his death-bed, shrank sensitively 
from the remembrance of the good opinion and praises of men, 
under a deep sense of his own demerits. He wished the 
following words to be engraved on his tomb, " This is a faith- 
ful saying, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners." " If there were a second text," he desired that it 
might be, " I will make mention of Thy righteousness, even 
of Thirie only." 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE COMMENCEMENT OP THfi PUNJAB MISSIONS. 

It Was in the year 1849, that God put it into the heart 
of one of His faithful servants, an officer in the East India 
CSompany's Army (one who, like Cornelius, the centurion, 
feared God, and gave much alms, and prayed to God always) to 
seek for God's glory in making Christ's salvation known in 
the country of the Punjab. He was, as we have said, a man 
of prayer, who shut the doors of his closet and prayed ; and 
then came forth to act for God, with a purpose and a couragci 
which everywhere were blessed in all that he undertook. 
As he loved to pray in secret, so also he loved to work in 
secret ; and when the second Sikh War terminated with the 
annexation of the Punjab, after the battle of Gujrat, our 
centurion friend first laboured fervently in his prayers to God 
for the country and people of the Punjab, and then anony- 
mously, and as he thought secretly, sent Rs. 10,000 to the 
Church Missionary Society, with the request that they would 
commence Missionary work in our new dependency. He did 
so t&rough a Presbyterian Missionary, the Revd. John 
Newton, who, after 49 years of faithful ministry, still labours 
in Lahore, revered and honored by all, together with the 
Revd. 0, W. Forman, his son-in-law, and with his sons, all 
of them Missionaries, and all working around him, with the 
exception of one who now rests from his missionary labours 
in God's presence above. Thus happily commenced the 
Society's work in the Punjab ; and thus commenced also the 
intimate relationship of the Church Missionary Society with 
the American Board of Missions, which has now existed for 
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more than 30 years. Whatever others may say, or think, we 
who are in the Punjab have seen, and therefore we bear wit- 
ness, that God's grace is not confined to any one Church or 
people. Dearly as we love our own Church, we have seen 
that converts are not made only in the Church of England ; and 
we have seen also that converts of the Church of England are 
not better Christians than those of other Churches. And we 
say this, because the Punjab owes a great debt of gratitude 
especially to Dr. DuflF and to the Free Church of Scotland in 
Bengal, who have sent to the Punjab many of the most 
influential and useful Native Christians, who are now labouring 
in the Punjab, in connexion both with the Church Missionary 
Society, and with other Societies. We cannot blind our eyes 
to facts ; for we see that God is no respecter of persons, and 
that in every nation, and in every Church, they who fear 
Him, and work righteousness, are accepted and blessed of Him. 
We speak not of other matters, but of God's blessing ; and we 
wot that whoever God blesses is blessed, and none can 
reverse it. 

Thus was commenced in a very little way a very great 
work, which has gone on, andhas prospered, ever since. A little 

vine was then planted, which has taken root, and it is gradually 
spreading itself over the land. The water of life given to one 
Christian man, who was then a Captain in the East India 
Company's Army, became in him a well of water, springing 
up unto everlasting life, from which rivers of living water are 
now flowing copiously forth into many parts of the land. 

That time was one, when, by God's mercy, there were 
many great Christian heroes in the Punjab. Sir Henry 
Lawrence was then at the head of the Board of Administra- 
tion. His letter of welcome to the Missionaries, and his 
subscription of Rs. 500 a year to the Mission, showed the 
importance which he attached to the work in which they were 
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engaged. His immediate colleagues were Mr. John Lawrence, 
afterwards Lord Lawrende of the Punjab, and Sir Robert 
Montgomery. There was a galaxy then of strong hands and 
noble earnest hearts around them, in Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Donald) McLeod, Major (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, Mr. Edward Thornton, Major (after- 
wards General) Edward Lake, Major (afterwards General) 
Reynell Taylor, and many others. They were men who 
honored God, and who were thereforemen who were themselves 
honored of God ; and they speedily rose to great distinction. 
They were men who, in their simple faith towards God, never 
hesitated to let the success of their administration, and their 
personal credit and position, depend on the results of their 
Christian action and example. They therefore became many 
of them the founders of our Punjab Missions. They were 
willing to stand or fall, and to let our empire stand or fall, 
on this issue. And they stood, and they prospered ; and the 
empire also stood and prospered under their administration. 
" If any man serve m^," said Christ, " him will my Father 
honor.*' They served Christ and His Father honored them. 

Those were days in which governors and rulers lived not 
only for the punishment of evil-doers, but for the pr^aise of them 
who do well (I Pet. ii, 14, and Rom. xiii, 3) ; days in which 
both the Bible and Prayer Book were believed in ; when 
magistrates thought it not only their duty to execute justice, 
but were diligent also to maintain truth ; and were not 
ashamed to pray for grace to do it ; when Rulers " inclined 
to God'^s will and walked in His ways"; and sought "the ad- 
vancement of God*s glory and the good of His Church", as 
well as " the safety, honor and welfare of Her Majesty and her 
Dominions ; when men so ordered and settled their endea- 
vours upon the best and surest foundations, that not only 
peace and happiness and justice, but also that truth and 
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religion and piety might be established in the land. They 
first in all their thoughts and words and works sought God's 
honor aod glory ; and then studied to preserve the people 
committed to their charge in wealth, peace and godliness." 

The Mutiny of 1857 then came. Our rulers had acknow- 
ledged and borne testimony to God by their actions; and God 
by His actions then acknowledged and bore witness to them ; 
and many of them became the saviours of India^ as much as 
the JudgeS'in days of old were the saviours of Israel. The Pun- 
jab then stood forth as a greatly honored Province. We 
yeadofitj^in every history of the times ; and it prospered. 
Both rulers and people prospered exceedingly. 

How necessary the dutyj, which is incumbent on all Chris- 
tians, to " make supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
givings of thanks, for kings and for all that are in authority, 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty," We may often with advantage make use of the 
petitions of our Prayer Book in the service for the accession pf 
our Queen, that God's wisdom may be our Rulers' guide, and 
that His arm may strengthen them ; so that justice, truth and 
holiness, that peace and love and every virtue may flourish 
in our days; that they ever trusting in His goodness, and pro- 
tected by His power, and crowned with His grace and favor, 
may continue before Him in health, peace and honor ; that 
the world may acknowledge God to he ever their defender 
^nd mighty deliverer, 

The eminent Missionary Swartz, as early as 1796, after 
he had been 46 years a Missionary in Indi^, in speaking of 
gome true servants of God, who were in India in his time, 
wrote : " In spite of ridicule they are the pillars, which sup- 
port the State more than all political machines ;" and again, 
^^ one thing I affirm before God and man, that if Christianity 
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in its plain and undisguised form is properly promoted, the 
country will not sufifer, but be benefited by it." And when he 
died in 1798, the Directors of the East India Company 
erected to him a marble monument " in testimony of the deep 
sense they entertained of his unwearied and disinterested 
labours in the cause of religion and piety." It was thus that 
our old Hon'ble East India Company, for the first time we 
believe, gave public honor to a Missionary, as they have often 
done since, in spite of the opposition which many individuals, 
conscientiously no doubt, though most mistakenly, have given 
to Missionary work in India. The benefits which Missions 
have given to India are now almost everywhere conceded. 

Lord Lawrence's opinion of Missionary work is given in 
his Life, Vol. II, p. 609, where we read the following words: — 

*^ I believe, notwithstanding all that the English people 
have done to benefit India, the Missionaries have done more 
than all other agencies combined. Such has been the eflfeot 
of their earnest zeal, untiring devotion, and the excellent 
example which they have, I may say, universally shown to 
the people, that I have no doubt whatever, that in spite of the 
great masses of the people being intensely opposed to their 
doctrine, they are as a body remarkably popular in the country. 
It seems to me that, year by year, and cycle by cycle, the 
influence of these missionaries must increase, and that in 
God's good will, the time may be expected to come, when 
large masses of the people, having lost all faith in their own, and 
feeling the want of a religion which is pure and true and holy> 
wlU be converted and profess the Christian religion, and hav- 
ing professed it, will live in accordance with its precepts." 

As regards the general principle of the relations of Chris- 
tianity and Christian teaching to our Indian Government, 
Lord (then Sir John) Lawrence thus expresses himself in 
his celebrated minute, written just after the Mutiny :— • 
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" Sir J. Lawrence has been led, in common with others, 
since the occurrence of the awful events of 1857, to ponder 
deeply on what may be the faults and shortcomings of 
the British as a Christian nation in India. In considering 
such topics, he would solely endeavour to ascertain what is our 
Christian duty. Having ascertained that, according to our 
erring lights and conscience, he would follow it out to the 
uttermost, undeterred by any consideration. Measures have 
indeed been proposed as essential to be adopted by a Chris- 
tian Government, which would be truly difficult or impossible 
of execution. But on closer consideration it will be found 
that such measures are not enjoined by Christianity, but are 
contrary to its spirit. Sir John Lawrence entertains the 
earnest belief, that all those measures which are really and 
truly Christian, can be carried out in India, not only without 
danger to British rule, but on the contrary with every advant- 
age to its stability. Christian things done in a Christian way 
will never, the Chief Commissioner is convinced, alienate the 
heathen. About such things titer e are qualities which do not 
provoke nor excite distrust, nor hai'den to resistance. It is when 
unchristian things are done in the name of Christianity ; or 
when Christian things are done in an unchristian way, that mis- 
chief and danger are occasioned. Having discerned what is 
imposed upon us by Christian duty, and what is not, we have 
but to put it into practice. Sir John Lawrence is sfitisfied that 
within the territories committed to his charge, he can carry 
out all those measures which are really matters of Christian 
duty on the part of the Government. And further he believes, 
that such measures will arouse no danger ; will conciliate 
instead of provoking ; and will subserve the ultimate 
diffusion of the truth among the people." 

" Finally, the Chief Commissioner would recommend that 
such measures and policy, having been deliberately deter- 
mined on by the Supreme Government, be openly avowed 
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and acted upon throughout the Empire ; so that there may ba 
no diversities of practice, no isolated tentative or conflicting 
efforts, which are indeed the surest means of exciting distrust ; 
so that the people may see that we have no sudden or sinister 
designs ; and so that we may exhibit that harmony and 
uniformity of conduct which befits a Christian nation striving 
to do its duty." — Life of Lord Lawrence^ Vol. II, p. 328. 
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I^HE UlSSIOlTABIES. 

SeventyAvSo Missionaries ( exclusive of their wives and 
of all Lady Missionaries) have been sent out from England 
by the Church MissioDary Society to the Punjab and Sindh 
Missions, since the year 1851 ; of whom thirty are still con- 
nected with the country. Twenty-four have retired from the 
service of the Society ; and seventeen have died. 

Amongst those who have retired from the Society are 
Bishop French, who after labouring for 28 years as a 
Church Missionary Society's Missionary, was made Bishopof the 
Punjab in 1878 ; Bishop Ridley, who when unable to return 
to Peshawar, on account of severe illness, accepted a Mis- 
sionary Bishopric in North-West America ; Mr. Bruce, who 
after several years of faithful service in XJmritsur and Dera 
Ismail Khan, left the Punjab to found the Church Missionary 
Society's Persian Mission at Julfa near Isfahan, where he still 
labours ; Dr. Trumpp, the well-known Philologist, who after 
writing Grammars of the Sindhi and Pushtu languages at 
Kurrachi and Peshawur, translated the Punjabi Grunth in 
Lahore for the Government of India, and is now a Professor at 
Munich ; Dr. Prochnow, who after several years of Missionary 
labour in Kotgurh, returned to Germany to take the place 
of Pastor Gossner at Berlin ; the Revd. J. Barton, who now 
occupies Simeon's pulpit in Cambridge ; and the Revd. 
F. H. Baring, the first cousin of a late Viceroy, who left the 
XJmritsur Mission to found a Mission of his own in Batala, 
which he now maintains at his own expense. 

Amongst the Punjab and Sindh Church Missionary 
Society's Missionaries who have died, we may mention Dr. 
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Pfander, one of the greatest Missionaries who have ever come 
to India, who, through his " Mizan-ul-Haqq " and other works 
(some of which were written in Persia before he came to India 
and others were written in Agra), has laid bare the errors and 
fallacies of Mahomedanism, and laid open the truths of 
Christianity to the Mahomedans of India, Persia, Turkey, 
and Arabia, more than any other man has ever done ; the 
Revd. T. H. Fitzpatrick, the first Missionary of the Church 
of England in the Punjab, who laid the foundations of the 
Umritsur and Multan Missions; the Revd. R. B. Batty, 
2nd Wrangler and Fellow and Tutor of his College in Cam- 
bridge, who died at Umritsur ; the Revd. J. W. Knott, Fellow 
and Tutor of his College at Oxford, who died in Peshawur ; 
the Revd. Frederic Wathen, who died in Dalhousie ; Dr. 
Elmsie, the well-known Medical Missionary in Cashmire, 
who died at Gujrat; the Revds. J. H. Merkand C. Reuther, 
who died in Kangra ; the Revd. G. Gordon, who died a 
martyr's death in trying to help wounded English soldiers 
in Candahar. 

Of the 30 European Missionaries who are now in the 
field, 4 are Medical Missionaries, in Cashmire, Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Umritsur ; 2 are Lay Missionaries, and 24 are 
Clergymen. The Church Missionary Society has also 10 
Native Clergymen in the diocese ; making the whole number of 
Church Missionary Society's clerory (exclusive of Medical and 
Lay Missionaries) to be 34.* There are also 16 ladies from 
England of ihe Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
(besides the wives of English Missionaries) who are working 
in connexion with the Church Missionary Society's Missions. 

* The other Clergymen in the Diocese, according to the Indian 
Diocesan Directory for 1883, are 23 Government Chaplains, 3 Clergy- 
men of the Additional Clergy Aid Society, 1 English and 3 Native 
Clergy of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 4 Clergy of 
the Cambridge University Mission ; and 7 other Clergymen. There 
are thus 75 Clergymen in the Diocese of Lahore, of whom 34 are connected 
with the Church Missionary Society. 



CHAPTER III. 



STATISTICS OF THE SOCIETY. 

There are 15 large central stations, and 13 branch sta- 
tions, of the Church Missionary Society in the Punjab and 
Sindh. The number of Native Christians, which in 1851 
was nil, is now 1,515, of whom 845 are adults and 433 are com- 
municants.* . The number of baptisms in 1882 was 120, of 
whom 34 were adults. The Native Christians of the Church 
Missionary Society in 1882 contributed Rs. 2,225 to religious 
purposes. The number of catechists is 20, and of Bible 
women 39. 

The Society (together with the Zenana Society) maintains 
five Native Christian Boarding Schools ; and no less than 72 
Anglo-vernacular and Vernacular boys' and girls' schools, 
containing 3,973 boys, and 1,083 girls ; or 5,056 children ; 
with 231 teachers, of whom 50 are Christians, and 181 are 
Hindus or Mahomedans. These schools are carried on 
at an annual expense of Rs. 76,037, of which Rs. 29,890 are 
received from Government grants, Rs. 11,775 from the Home 
Society, and the remainder from fees and local subscriptions. 

The Church Missionary Society's Missions in the Punjab 
and Sindh are carried on at an annual cost to the Home 
Society of Rs. 146,047 ; to which must be added the large 
sum of Rs. 86,050 received and expended in the different 
Missions, from Church Offertories and Collections, Donations 
and Subscriptions, School fees and Government grants-in-aid. 

• According to the Government Return there were at the last Census 
of 1881, 3,823 Native Christians in the Punjab, There are now 2,475 
Protestant Native Christians belonging to the Church of England, of 
whom 1,515 belong to the Church Missionary Society. 
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The amount received in the Punjab from Oflfertories and 
Church Collections last year was Rs. 4,420; from Subscriptions 
and Donations, Rs. 26,915 ; from School fees, &c., Rs, 27,239 ; 
and from Government grants-in-aid, Rs. 29,890. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF THE PUNJAB AND SINDH 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY'S MISSIONS. 

/. — Our Frontier Line of Missions, 

It may be thought by some persons that the location of 
some ofthe Church Missionary Society's Missions has been made 
at hap-hazard. We believe, that their establishment in their 
present positions has been ordered by the direct Providence 
of God. The Gospel must be preached in the whole world for 
a testimony to all people before the end comes. It would 
seem, as if, in God's Providence, the greater part of the 
Punjab and Sindh Missions has reference as much to the 
many tribes of Mahomedan or Heathen countries, which 
lie beyond our borders, as to the people of the Punjab and 
Sindh. If we examine carefully the distribi^ition of our 
Punjab and Sindh Missions, we are at once struck with 
the fact, that the greater part of them are as it were out- 
posts, situated on the very verge of the long line of our 
North-West Frontier, which is dotted with our Missions 
at short intervals the whole way from Simla to Kurrachee. 
Our Missions begin at Simla and Kotgurh, amongst the Hill 
tribes, who dwell between the Punjab plains, and Thibet and 
Eastern China. Dr. Prochnow and other Missionaries have 
often itinerated in these Hills, and brought the message of 
the Gospel to the doors of many people. We then go on 
through Kulu (an out-station of Batala) to Kangra, the chief 
city in a large and populous district, comprising many Frontier 
States. From Kangra we proceed onwards to Cashmire, 
with its tributaries of Ladak and Iskardo, stretching out in 
the direction of Yarkund, which is continually visited by 
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merchants, and to which the Political Mission of Sir Douglas 
Forsyth was sent from the Punjab by our Indian Govern- 
ment. Iskardo has been lately visited by Dr. Neve of 
Cashmire. If we follow our Frontier Line, we come next 
to Hazara and Abbottabad, out-stations of the Peshawur 
Mission ; and then we come to Peshawur itself, whose 
influences affect Chitral, and Kafiristan, and almost every 
Afghan tribe from the Indus to Cabul. We remember that 
Kafiristan has been several times visited by Native Mis- 
sionaries from Peshawuir ; and that Cabul itself has been 
visited by the Revd. Imam Shah of Peshawur. If we pass 
onwards along our Frontier line, we see that our Missions at 
Bunnoo and Dera Ismail Khan bear on the Hill tribes, 
which lie between them and Candahar ; that the Dera Ghazi 
Khan Mission is one especially intended for Beluchistan ; 
and that the Multan Mission, with its out-stations at Bahawul- 
pore, Shujabad and Muzaffarghar, brings Christian influences 
to bear on the tribes on both sides of the Indus, and 
connects our Punjab Missions with those of Sindh. We 
then pass onwards to the Sindh Missions in Sukkur, and 
Hyderabad and Kurrachee, which flank our frontier line quite 
down to the sea. The influences of these frontier Missions 
should not only reach to Candahar, where our Missionary 
Gordoa for a tin^e lived, and where he died ; but they 
should penetrate to Merv and Bokhara, and to Kokan and 
Herat, which lie on our highways of communication, and 
are visited constantly by our Indian ]!i|[erchants. We should 
shake hands in one way or another, with our Missionaries in 
Persia, which are being visited at this very time by our 
Bishop of Lahore. We should bring Christianity to bear on 
Muscat in Arabia, and Bushire, and Shiraz, which have been 
visited lately not only by our Bishop, but also by our 
Missionary Mr. Bambridge of Kurrachee ; who has also at 
the beginning of this year opened out communications with 
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Mr. Hodgson and Dr. Maimun, the Missionaries at Baghdad. 
We see here now our whole Punjab Frontier border is 
thus studded from the one end to the other with Missions of 
the Church Missionary Society. 

It is astonishing how many languages our Missionaries are 
working in in these Missions ; and they are making translations 
of the Scriptures or writing or translating books in them all. 
Not only are Urdu, Hindi and Punjabi thus utilized for Mis- 
sionary purposes, but Sindhi, Gujerati, Persian, Beluchi, 
Pushtu and Cashmiri, to say nothing of the Brahui, Multani 
and Thakari dialects, are all of them contributing to the spread 
of Christian knowledge. Mr. Shirt is translating the Sorip- 
tures and other works into Sindhi in Hyderabad. Mr. Lewis 
is beginning to make translations into Beluchi at Dera 
Ghazi Khan. Messrs. Hughes, Jukes, and Mayer are 
translating and writing books in Pushtu, in Peshawur and 
Bunnoo. Drs. Pfander and Bruce (a late Punjabi Missionary) 
have written much in Persian. Mr. Wade is publishing the 
whole of the New Testament, and a part of the Book of 
Common Prayer, in Cashmiri. Our honored Bishop, and many 
Missionaries, Lady Missionaries, and Native brethren also„ 
have written or translated many books in Urdu and Punjabi. 

We do not, therefore, think that our Frontier Missions 
of the Punjab have been established at hap-hazard. It is 
true that they have been commenced at many diflferent 
times, by many dififerent individuals, and in many different 
ways. The originators of the Missions have had no com- , 
munications with each other, respecting the localities which 
have been chosen. Nor have the Society at home, as far as 
we know, or any of its friends, when acting as they did, even 
clearly understood the way by which they were led. It does 
not appear that they had any plan of operations before their 
eyes. They simply followed the Providences of God, as one 
after another they manifested themselves. Without Igoking 
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much to circumstances, or studying the position of Missionary- 
stations, they merely accepted the call of God wherever they 
saw it. We doubt whether one in a hundred of the Society's 
best friends, either at home or in India, even yet understands 
clearly what our Missionary position now is, along the whole 
length of our great Frontier border. When we begin to consi- 
der it, we are at once struck with the conviction that, as far a9 
we know, it is unique. We believe that it has been so ordered 
by God Himself ; and that it has been so for a great end. 

If we accept the position in which God's Providences 
have placed us ; and try to realize the vast opportunities 
which He has given us, we "have then to consider, what kind 
of agencies we require to fulfil these great responsibilities. 
Our Frontier line of Missions is like one of our great Punjab 
Canals, which is made to irrigate and fertilize the waste and 
barren lands, which lie m both sides of its course, and we 
remember that with very few exceptions, there are absolutely 
no Christian Missions beyond us. We may travel Eastward, 
Northward, and Westward; to the confines of China; to 
almost the Arctic regions ; or to Palestine and Constanti- 
nople ; without meeting (with the exception of the Mora- 
vian Missions in Lahoul, and a few scattered Missionaries 
in Persia and Armenia), as far as we know, with any living 
Christianity at all. It is from our Punjab Frontier line, and 
with it, as our basis of operations, that Christianity must 
advance onwards to countries where it is yet unknown. It 
would seem as if a work like this were almost too great for 
any one Missionary Society. Yet the Church Missionary 
Society has been led in faith to undertake it. It is their 
work now to reflect what kind of organization these Frontier 
Missions require. They should, it would seem, be like our 
well-organized Frontier Regiments, which are always ready 
to take the field, and to advance onwards, at a moment's 
notice, whenever the summons is given. Perhaps our 
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Native brethren may take the lead in the onward course of 
these Missions, as they have already done in Cabul and 
Kafiristan. In any case it would seem that the Missions 
should be maintained in strength all along the line ; with 
men, and Scriptures and books in every language, always 
available, and ready to be sent onwards. Our attitude 
should be one of quiet, thoughtful expectation and prepara- 
tion. The motto " Semper paratus *' which was that of one 
of our greatest chiefs, and which is practically the motto of 
every Frontier Regiment, should be ours also. 

We observe that the Church Missionary Society can 
offer to their Missionaries such splendid positions, that they 
ought always to be able to command and secure the services 
of the most able and intellectual, as well as the most devoted, 
men and women that England possesses. The best gifts 
that Christ ever gives to His Church on earth are m^n.— 
Eph. iv, 11. May He send forth labourers. When Lord 
Lawrence received an application for a few hints as to his 
system which enabled him to stem the Mutiny, and to do 
such great things in the Punjab, he sent word back, " It 
is not our system, it is our men" All true Missionary work 
ever centres round men of " individual energy, and subduing 
force of personal character." 



IL — Our Punjab Central Missions, 

Let us turn now to the Punjab proper. We have spoken 
of our Frontier line of Missions, let us now look to the cen- 
tre and heart of the country, where all the far-reaching radii 
of this vast arc of the circle meet ; and where our chief 
Missionary institutions are, and for the present should be. 
"The important points in the Punjab," wrote Sir John 
Lawrence in a well-known letter to Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
dated the 7th June 1857> '' are Peshawur, Multan and Lahore, 
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includiDg Umritsur." " For keeping the masteiry of the 
Punjab/' replied Sir Herbert, on the 11th June, ^* there are 
only two obligatory points, the Peshawur Valley and the 
Manjha.* The rest are mere dependencies. Holding these two 
points, you will hold the whole Punjab." In Lord Lawrence's 
Life we read that the Bari Doab, or tract of country lying 
between the Beas and the Ravi rivers, is " the most import- 
ant, and io its Northern part at least, the most populous of 
the five Doabs of the Punjab. It contains both Lahore and 
Umritsur. It is the Manjha or, middle home, of the Sikh 
nation, which supplied the Sikh nation with its most revered 
Gurus, Runjeet's Court with its most powerful Sardars, 
and Runjeet's ever victorious army with its most redoutable 
warriors." 

The oldest and the largest Mission of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in the Punjab, is that of Umritsur, and the 
object and aim of the Society has ever been to occupy it, and 
its neighbouring stations in strength. It is the most populous 
city in the Punjab, containing within its walls a population of 
151,896 people. It is the religious capital of the country, 
the holy place of the Sikhs, where the great Sikh temple is, 
and where (as the people say) a religious fair is held on 
every day of the year. It is also the commercial capital of 
the country ; and its merchants have transactions with many 
great cities, both in India and in Central Asia, and also in 
Europe. If Lahore is the head, then Umritsur is the heart 
of the Punjab. If Lahore is the political capital, as regards 
European influence, Umritsur is the social capital, as regards 
purely Native influence.. If Lahore "attracts all who have 
anything to do with, or anything to hope for from Govern- 
ment," Umritsur attracts all who are specially concerned 

* The Manjha comprises a part of the Umritsur District of 893,266 
inhabitants, and a part of the Lahore District. It lies between Umritsur 
and Kasnr. The fighting class of the Sikhs for the most part live in the 
Manjha. The capiUl of the Manjha is Taran Taran. 
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with everything that is purely Native. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society has its Missions in both Umritsur and 
Lahore. Umritsur is the chief Mission, and the head-quar- 
ters of the work in the whole Punjab. In Lahore (which is 
the head-quarters of the American Presbyterian Board 
of Missions) we have" our Divinity College, and a Native 
Church and Congregation. It is in Lahore too that we have 
our Store-house of Scriptures, and Christian books in English 
and in every North Indian vernacular language, in our large 
Depository of the Bible and Religious Book Societies.* In 
Batala near Umritsur, Mr. Baring has established his Board- 
ing School for the better classes of Native Christian boys. 
Our other chief institutions are all of them in and around 
Umritsur, and of them we shall speak under their proper 
head. The centre of the Punjab is our great training 
ground, where Christian boys and girls come to receive their 
education in our Boarding Schools, and then go back to their 
parents and friends in many distant stations, and where 
young men come from every part of the country to be trained 
as teachers and catechists and Christian ministers. It is 
here, too, that special opportunities are given for the practical 
training of Native and English men and women in the work 
itself; who are sent forth from here to supply the wants of 
many other stations. The machinery to a great extent 
exists already, for most of the Missionary wants of the 
country. The institutions have already been formed, and 

* These Societies were established in 1863. The Punjab Religious 
Book Society, which in 1870 sold books to the amount of Ba. 448, received 
Sb. 21,771 in 1882, from the sale of religious books, of which B». 8,984 
were received for vernacular publications. Its Issues, which in 1872 were 
14,076 books and tracts, amounted in 1882 to 115,874. It employs 47 
colporteurs, exclusive of the colporteurs of the Bible Society. During the 
last 8 years, it has published 394 vernacular books and tracts. The Pun- 
jab Bible Society, which in 1870 sold Scriptures to the amount of R». 342, 
received Ea. 2,813 in 1882, from the sale of Scriptures, of which B», 2,044 
were for vernacular publications. Its Issues, which in 1871 were 1,268, were 
in 1882, 25,157. It employs 17 colporteurs. During the last nine years it 
has published 85 editions of parts, or the whole, of the Bible in the verna- 
culari. 
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tke buildings been erected, and the work is already in oper- 
ation. It has now only to go on, and gradually, with God's 
blessing, to be enlarged both in extent and in efficiency. 

The Church Missionary Society's Punjab Missions are 
thus divided into two parts, the long Frontier line of Missions 
from Simla to Kurrachee ; and the chief Central Missions 
in and around Umritsur and Lahore, which are the pivot 
of the whole work. If these Missions are maintained in 
strength, we too may use the words of the Deputation of the 
Parent Society to the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 19th 
of April last, and express our humble belief, that in the 
Punjab, as well as in other parts of the world, " the signs 
of progress, and the openings now before the Society are 
such as to justify iihe expectation, that in comparison with 
its immediate future, our past history will read back as 
the day of small things." 



CHAPTER V. 



THE PEOPLE OP THE PXJNJAB AND SINDH. 

We read in the 56th Report of the Calcutta Corres- 
ponding Committee: — ^'The Punjab is, for history and 
antiquities, beyond comparison the most interesting country 
in India ; indeed, after Palestine, it is scarcely inferior to 
any country in Asia. Centuries before the Christian era its 
name is celebrated in India ; from remote antiquity, the 
Punjab has been the gate for successive waves of immigra- 
tion and invasion into Hindustan. Moreover, these ethnical 
revolutions, which brought in ruling races, have been 
connected with great changes in matters of worship and 
spiritual belief." 

Mr. Sherring thus writes in his ^' Protestant Missions 
in India": — "By the agency of large-hearted, self-denying 
missionaries on the one hand, and able administrators on 
the other, this splendid Province has within the . space of 
twenty-five years been so transformed and improved, has so 
shot forth into intellectual life and activity, that it exhibits 
all the difference which exists between an unsubdued jungle 
and cultivated fruit-yielding soil. It should be borne in 
mind that most of the Missions in the Punjab are of com- 
paratively recent date." 

The races amongst whom we labour in the Punjab and 
Sindh are the Punjabis, the Sikhs, the Afghans, the 
Beluchis, the Sindhis, and the Cashmiris, Our Missionary 
work lies amongst people who are most religious ; where 
differences in faith have been criticized and fought for 
amongst themselves in days gone by ; where changes in 
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belief have often taken place ; where Nanak endeavoured 
with some success to form a new creed, which should contain 
the good and avoid the evil of the religions which existed 
in his day. There are many people of the Punjab who are 
dissatisfied now, not only with the old religions of Hinduism 
and Mahomedanism, but with Nanak's religion also ; who 
are dissatisfied also with the new forms of Brahmo and 
Arian Somajism, and with the new tenets of Sayad Ahmed ; 
who are dissatisfied both with Sufiism, and polytheism and 
pantheism ; dissatisfied with old customs and religious 
rites and forms ; and who long after something better, some- 
thing which God alone can teach them through Jesus 
Christ and by His Spirit. 

We live too in a land of politics, as well as religion ; a 
land where battles of dynasties and struggles for the empire 
of India have been fought and won. We live amongst Sikhs, 
Punjabis and Afghans, races who for centuries have 
won and have held India for the rulers for whom they 
fought, and have frequently placed their Viceroys on the 
throne of Delhi and of many parts of Central Asia also. 
These races for many generations have been soldiers. The 
Sikhs, we read in Lord Lawrence's life are, " the bravest and 
most chivalrous race in India." In another place Lord 
Lawrence writes : — " We began the (Sikh) campaign, as we 
have begun every campaign in India before and since, by 
despising our foes ; but we had hardly begun it before we 
learned to respect them, and to find that they were the 
bravest, the most determined, and the most formidable whom 
we had ever met in India. Hitherto we had found in all 
our wars, that we had only to close with our enemies, when, 
however overwhelming might be the odds against us, vic- 
tory was certain. But in this campaign, we found that the 
Sikhs not only stood to and died at their guns, but that 
their infantry, even after their guns had been lost, were 
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undismayed and were still willing to contest the victory 
with \x&:*—Life Vol. 1, p. 213. We believe, that when con- 
verted to Christ, they will become soldiers of the Cross, as 
brave and true and faithful to Christ, as they have been to 
Mahomedan invaders, or to Delhi Emperors, or to their own 
Maharajahs, or to our English Queen. Our object is to enlist 
these races in Christ's service, so that they may as Christians 
join with us, and seek to win countries for Christ, even as 
they have joined us as soldiers in Burmah, in China, in Delhi, 
in Abyssinia, in Cabul, in Cyprus, and in Egypt, and have 
aided us in conquering many countries and taking possession 
of their capitals for our Queen. We notice in history, that the 
rulers who have held possession of the Punjab and Afghan- 
istan have generally sooner or later gained the sovereignty 
of India, and often of some countries in Central Asia also. 
The Punjab and Afghanistan have for generations been the 
recruiting ground for conquering armies in this part of Asia, 
It was the Punjab, under Sir John Lawrence, with the Eng- 
lish troops and his army of 30,000* of Sikhs and Punjabis, 
Afridis and Momunds, which he had called into existence, 
which re-took Delhi. As Sir Herbert Edwardes writes : — 
" Not a bayonet or a rupee reached Delhi from Calcutta or 
England. It has been recovored by you (by Sir John 
Lawrence) and your resources with God s blessing ; so that 
it may be truly told in history, that the revolt of the Bengal 
Army, one hundred thousand strong, has been encountered 
successfully by the English in Upper India." " Through Sir 
John Lawrence, " Lord Canning wrote : " Delhi fell, and the 
Punjab, no longer a weakness became a source of strength.'* 

Our Punjabis and Afghans and Biluchis are very 
different from other races in Asia. Depressed and degraded 
indeed they have long been by ignorance and error, even as 
the English once were, but they possess a manhood and an 

* Afterwards increased to 80,000, 
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energy, and a vigour of mind and will, and physical strength 
also, which distinguish them in many respects from other 
men. Their women too, when taught and educated, and 
refined by Christianity, would be fit help-meets for the men. 
Yet one thing they lack, and whatever others may say, we 
know that that one thing which they yet need is .faith in 
Christ. If once converted to Christ, they would be freed 
from party and family and personal narrow-minded selfish- 
ness, and from deceit and untruth, and from many degrading 
sins. They would then be delivered from the fetters of caste 
and custom, which make them slaves, and which now hold 
them down. Released from the ignorance of ages, by that 
liberty by which Christ makes His children free, and has 
made us English free, they would receive His love and 
peace through faith, together with gentleness and truth, 
and goodness and holiness, which the living Saviour has pur- 
chased for them with his own blood, though as yet they 
know it not, and do not therefore stretch out their hands to 
receive what is already theirs. Let our Sikhs and Afghans be 
but Christians ; and then will Dr. Norman McLeod's dream 
be fulfilled, which he dreamt when on his death-bed. Shortly 
before his death, he thought he saw stretched out before 
him the whole of the Punjab which was then all converted 
to Christ, with its many congregations and native Pastors ; 
and '^ such noble fellows, " he said '' they were." Then will 
the words of good Bishop Wilson of Calcutta be fulfilled, which 
he uttered many years ago, when he was on the banks of the 
Sutledge, before the country was annexed. He rose up 
suddenly, and, like one inspired, he stretched out his hand 
towards the Punjab, and as the representative of Christ's 
Church in India, he solemnly declared " I take possession of 
these countries in the name of the Lord." 

The population of the Punjab is now 22,712,120, of 
whom 18,850,437 are under British Government, and 
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3,861,683 are in Native States. The population of England 
and Wales in 1871 was 22,712,266. The population of 
Austria is now 22,144,244; of Spain and Portugal together 
'20,974,411 ; of Scotland and Ireland, Denmark, Norway, 
Switzerland, and Turkey in Europe all together 21,550,550. 

The following ballad, written anonymously, as we believe 
by a well-known Punjab civilian, now no longer in the 
Province, is copied by permission, from Mr. Dav. Ross* book 
on " The Land of the Five Rivers and Sindh." It is given 
here, to show what kind of people the Sikhs are, whom 
we seek to evangelize. The speaker is a Sikh Sardar by 
name Attar Singh :— 

Tve come to make my salaAm, Sahib, My soldiering days are done. 

Your father was ever a friend to me ; I'm glad to hare seen his son. 

Well, yes, it's hard to be going ! I'm an old man now I know, 

But I come of a tough old fighting stock, and I find it hard to go~ 

To feel that my life is over, that my sword must hang on the wall, 

Never again to leap from its sheath, at the ring of the trumpet call. 

I think I could do some service yet, aye though my beard be white, 

For my heart still warms to the tramp of horse, and longs for the rush of 
the fight. 

Ah well ! it comes to us all, Sahib ! I am old, I have had my day. 

And the young men think me a dotard, and wish me out of the way. 

May be they're right ! when I was young, I should have done the same. 

But, I come of a tough old fighting stock, and the blood is hard to tame. 

I think they are not what we were, who were bred in the wild old times, 

When every Sikh was a soldier, and Runjeet was in his prime. 

Before I was out of my boyhood I knew what it was to feel 

The joy and shock of the onset, and the bite of a foeman's steel. 

I rode by the side of my father when we scattered the Afghan hordes, 

And I longed for the day when the Khalsa host should roll on the Sutledge 
fords, 

Not one of us feared for the issue ; we saw your Poorbeahs * yield 

To a half -armed rabble of tribesmen we drove like sheep from the field. 

So we longed for the day that we felt must come--an evil day when it 
came — 

God's curse on the cowardly traitors who sold the Khalsa to shame ! 

My father fell at Sobraon. There was blood on the old man's sword, 

As foot by foot you bore us back to the brink of the flooded ford. 

* Soox\3e&hs—Anfflice Hiadustaals. 
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We never broke, though around us the river was choked with dead. 

My God ! how the grape tore throiigh us from the guns at the bridge's head. 

I had been unhorsed by a round shot, but I found my way to his side, 

And I held by the old man's stirrup as he plunged his horse in the tide. 

I never knew how the end came, for the fierce stream forced us apart ; 

But he died, as a Sikh Sirdar should die, with the fight still hot in his 

heart. 
We saw that the war was over when we formed on the western bank ; 

The sword of the Ehalsa was broken— and the hearts of the bravest sank. 

We were all unused to be conquered : yon had taught us the lesson at last ; 

But you left us with arms in our hands, Sahib, to brood on the hopes of 

the past. [won ; 

And we knew we had pressed you sorely, that the game had been almost 

And the Sikh blood boiled for another fight ere a year of peace had run. [rose ; 

Well, you know how the train was fired again, you know how the Khalsa 

And if you bore us down at last, you found us stubborn foes. 

Full thirty years are gone since then, but still my heart beats high, 

To think how wild the battle raged, against the darkening sky. 

I led a troop at Chillianwal : they say I led it well ; 

Near half of us were cold and stiff before the darkness fell. 

How clear it all is still ! I seem to hear the roar of fight. 

And see the fair-haired English come cheering at our right. 

And swarms of slavish Poorbeahs, the scorn of the Ehalsa's sons ; [guns; 

They were falling fast, and the rush was spent before they reached the 

And then we burst upon them, all winded as they came. 

And the shattered line went reeling back, torn through with sword and flame. 

There was little to choose between us that night when the red sun set ; 

We had taught those hounds a lesson they have never forgotten yet. 

Ah ! yes, I know how it ended, how the big guns swept us away. 

But never a cringing Poorbeah came up to our swords that day. 

My God ! how I longed to see them, how I longed to hear once more 

The shrill short cheer of the charging line high over the battle's roar ! 

But still the big guns thundered on, and the plaiu grew like a hell, 

As hour on hour upon us poured the stream of shot and shell. 

We gave at last, what could we do !— and the Poorbeahs yelled on our tracks ; 

But for the guns and the white men they'd never have seen our backs : 

But for the guns and the white men we'd have hunted them through 

Lahore, 
And laid all Delhi in ashes, Sahib, and many a fat town more. 

But what is the use of boasting now ? My lands were taken away, 

And the Company gave me a pension of just eight annas a day ; 

And the Poorbeahs, swaggering about our streets as if they had done it all ; 

Curse them ! — they wished they had let us be when we got their backs to 

the wall. [ rose. 

We were all right, weary of years of peace, when the murdering cowards 
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And never a one 6t us ill but longed for a chance at his father'fl foes. 

I was first man up to the summons with a score good of Singhs at my heel. 

Rare times those were for a soldier, wild months of battle and storm, 

And the horse well in to the thick of it, wherever we'd room to form. 

I rode to Delhi with Hodson ; there were three of my father's sons ; 

Two of them died at the foot of the ridge, in the line of the Moree*s guns. 

I followed him on when the great town fell ; he was cruel and cold they said ; 

The men were sobbing around me the day that I saw him dead. 

It*s not soft words that a soldier wants ; we knew what he was in fight, 

And we love the man who can lead us, aye, though his face be white. 

I fought in China after that ; and now IVe lived to see 

My grandson ride through Cabul with a Ghazi at his knee. 

Lord I how the people scowled at us, us of the hated race. 

Scowl as they will, they little love to meet us face to face. 

Sherpur ? well, yes, they faced us there — a score or so to one— 

And some of them repented it I think before we'd done. 

Five days we fought their gathering clans, and smote, and broke, and slew ; 

And then, the fifth, they bore us back, for we were faint and few ; 

And twice five days we stood at bay behind the crumbling wall. 

And still they shrunk from the one straight rush that should have finished alL 

It came at last, one wintry dawn, before the break of light, 

A sudden flare of beacon fires upon the Southern height ; 

A signal shot to east and west, and then with one wild swell 

Pealed up from fifty thousand throats the Ghazi's battle yell. 

And the rifle flashes hemmed us round in one broad quivering ring ; 

And over head in fiery gusts the lead began to sing ; 

And we clenched our frozen carbines in the darkness and the snow. 

And waited with fast beating hearts the onset of the foe. 

Just one rush— and all was over. Sullenly they faced us still, 

Swarms of stubborn swordsmen gathering round their banners on the hill, 

And from field and wall around us, all about the broken plain. 

Rose the fitful rifle volleys, rose, and sank, and rose again. 

But the battle cry was silent ; and the battle rush was sped ; 

And their hearts were cold within them ; and in vain their leaders led ; 

And in vain their Mullahs cursed them : what they could do they had done. 

And we speared them through the open, ere the setting of the sun. 

Well, Sahib, I've made the tale too long 5 I rode to Kandahar, 

And saw once more an Afghan host broken and scattered far ; 

And now I'm back in Hindustan, and the times are times of peace. 

And I must lay my old sword down, and my fighting days must cease. 

The great Sirkar's been good to me, for I've served the English well ; 

And my fields are broad by the Ravi, where my father's kinsfolk dwell. 
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And ftll the Punjab knows me, for my father's name was known 

In the days of the conquering Khalsa, when I was a boy half grown ; 

And since he died, nigh forty years, I've kept his memory bright, 

And men have heard of Attar Singh in many a stormy fight. 

So I can rest with honor now, and lay my harness by. 

And the lands that saw my father bom will see my children die. 

But still— it's hard to be going ! I'm an old man now, I know. 

But I come of a tough old fighting stock, and I feel it hard to go, 

I leave the boy behind me, Sahib, you'll find him ready and true ; 

Your father was ever a friend to me, and the boy will look to you. [to me. 

He's young, and the ways of men must change, and his ways are strange 

And I've said sometimes he'd never be all his fathers used to be. 

I wronged him, and I know it now ; when first our squadron shook— 

They fought like devils in broken ground, and our spent beasts swerved 
at the brook. 

I saw. him turn, with a ringing curse, and a wrench at his horse's head, 

And the first of us over the crumbling bank was the boy the old house bred. 

I've never sneered at him since then ; he laughs, as a young man will. 

When I preach of the days that are long gone by, but the Sikh blood's hot 
in lum still ; 

And if ever the time should come, Sahib— as come full well it may—- 

When all is not as smooth and fair as all things seem to-day ; 

When foes are rising round you fast, and friends are few and cold ; 

And a yard or two of trusty steel is worth a prince's gold ; 

Remember Hodson trusted us, and trust the old blood too. 

And as we followed him to death, our sons will follow you ! 

These are the kind of men with whom we have to do in 
the Punjab. They are men of noble minds, brave and true ; 
and they who would seek to convert them must be so also. 
Surely . it is worth an efiort to seek to win for Christ a 
people like these. 



CHAPTER VI. 



UMRITSUR. 

We pass on to give a brief account of our different 
Mission stations ; and first of Umritsur. 

The first Missionaries of Umritsur(who were also the first 
Missionaries of the Church of Englan in the Punjab) were 
the Revd. T. H. Fitzpatrick and the Revd. R. Clark. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick had been a curate in Birmingham, and he 
received his call to Mission work through the Revd. George 
Lea. At a clerical meeting in Birmingham Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
had been called on to offer up prayer for foreign Missions ; 
and very earnestly heprayed for the new Mission of the Church 
Missionary Society in the Punjab, which was about to be 
commenced. When the service was ended, Mr. Lea placed 
his hand on his shoulder, and said, " Fitzpatrick, you are 
wanted for the Punjab." He obeyed the call, and came out 
to Umritsur for the work for which his heart had been 
prepared by God. 

The first meeting of the Punjab Mission was held in 
Lahore, on the 19th February 1852, at which Archdeacon 
Pratt was in the Chair. Mr. (now Sir Robert) Montgomery 
moved the first resolution, recording their gratitude to God 
for the commencement of the Mission. Mr. Jay, the Chaplain, 
in seconding the resolution, announced that he had received 
a second anonymous donation of Rs. 10,000 for the Society's 
work in the Punjab. Mr. (afterwards Lord Lawrence), in the 
absence of Sir Henry Lawrence, who was on the frontier, 
proposed the second resolution, that a Church Missionary 
Association be formed to collect funds. Major (now Colonel) 
Martin moved a third resolution, that corresponding members 
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be appointed in various stations of the country. Captain (now 
General Sir James) Brind seconded another resolution 
that the following gentlemen be requested to form the 
Association : — Sir H. Lawrence, President ; R Montgomery, 
Esq., J. Lawrence, Esq., Revd. H. Kirwan, Revd. W. J. Jay, 
Captain Sharpe, Dr. Baddeley, and Dr. Hathaway, Members ; 
Major Martin to be Treasurer; and the Missionaries, Secretaries. 
The following gentlemen afterwards accepted the oflSce of 
corresponding members of this Association: — Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Donald) McLeod at Dhurmsala ; Major (afterwards Sir 
Herbert) Edwardes, and Captain Newbolt, at JuUundur ; 
J. McCartie, Esq. (now Revd. Joseph McCartie, Vicar of 
St. John's, Kilbum) at Peshawur; Mr. Carnac and Revd. 
T. W. Shaw at Rawalpindi ; the Revd. C. Sloggett at Sialkot; 
C. B. Saunders, Esq. at Umritsur ; and the Revd. J. Cave 
Brown at Wazirabad. To these names were afterwards added 
those of A. Roberts, Esq., afterwards Resident at Hyderabad ; 
Mr. (now Sir Robert) Egerton ; Captain (late General) Prior ; 
Major (late General) Edward Lake ; Colonel Dawes ; Lieut. 
J. (now General) Crofton ; Mr. E. Thornton ; Mr. (now Sir 
Henry) Davies ; Mr. (now Sir Douglas) Forsyth ; Dr. 
Farquhar ; Mr. A. Brandreth ; Major (now General) George 
Hutchinson ; Mr. H. E. Perkins ; Mr. J. D. Tremlett ; and 
many others. 

We love to record the names of those laymen, who in 
days gone-by took a prominent part in the establishment 
and maintenance of our Punjab Missions. 

No less than three of these officers have at different times 
become Lay-Secretaries of the Church Missionary Society at 
home : Colonel Dawes, General Edward Lake, and General 
George Hutchinson, our present Secretary. 

Before the 30th September 1852, Rs. 16,719 had been 
received for the Punjab Missions by the Treasurer, Major 
W. J. Martin. 
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A little twig in India soon grows into a great tree^ if 
it receives both water and care. Two Mission houses were 
built-in 1852 by Mr. Saunders, the Deputy Commissioner. 
Our City School house was built in 1853, by Captain (now 
Colonel) Faddy, Executive Engineer, from a design presented 
by Colonel Napier, R. E., now Field Marshal, Lord Napier 
of Magdala. The Jandiala Mission was commenced, and 
a small house built in 1854, by Captain Lamb, who desired 
to erect at his own expense a small Mission bungalow 
at each encamping ground, on the road which he was then 
making between the Beas and Lahore, and who was called 
away by death, rejoicing in his new-born faith in Christ 
(the fruit of our weekly mission Bible-reading) shortly after 
completing one bungalow at Jandiala. The Station Church 
was erected in 1853 by Mr. Saunders and by Captain Lamb. 
The two orphanage houses were built in 1855 by Mr. Straw- 
bridge. The Lady Henry Lawrence Schools were established 
in 1856 by many friends as a memorial to Lady Henry Law- 
rence. The Narowal Mission was established in 1856 — 58 by 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Leighton, and the Church was built there 
in 1874 by Mr. Bateman. The Native Church in Umritsur 
was built in 1862 by Mr. Edward Palmer, through Mr. 
Keene. The Normal School of the Vernacular Education 
Society was built in 1866 by Mr. Harington, through Mr. 
Rodgers. The City Mission House (where His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales received the Native Christians of the 
Punjab in 1876), the Native Pastor's House, the Christian 
Serai, and the Mission Room, called Shamaun's Jhanda (the 
flag for Christ), were built in 1866 and 1867, by the kind 
help of Mr. E. Palmer and his brother. Colonel R. Palmer. 
The Batala Mission was established in 1866. The Native 
Church was twice enlarged in 1866 and 1875 by Mr. Doyle 
Smithe, and is being again enlarged in 1883 by Mr. F. Cox, 
through Mr. Keene and Mr. Wade. The Midwifery HospitaJ 
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(afterwards transferred to. Government) was commenced in 
1866 by Mrs. Clark ; and the Zenana Medical Mission (now 
carried on by Miss Hewlett of the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society) was commenced by Mrs. Clark in 1867. 
TJhe Clarkabad Settlement, begun in 1869, was re-established 
by Mr. Bateman in 1876, and Mr. Beutel's House and the 
Church were built in 1881-82 by Mr. Bateman. The 
Zenana Mission of the Indian Female Normal School Society 
was commenced in 1872 , and was transferred to the Church 
of England Zenana Society in 1880. The Alexandra School 
was built in 1877-78 by Mr. Vivian, through the kind help 
of Colonel R. Palmer and General Maclagan. The Zenana 
Village Mission was established in 1882 by Miss Clay in 
Jandiala, and is extending its operations in 1883 to Ajnala. 
The Native Church Council established their Village Mission 
in Jandiala in 1882. The C. M. S. Medical Mission was esta- 
blished in Umritsur in 1882 by Dr. Clark ; and the Taran Taran 
C. M, S. Village Itinerating Mission was established in 
1883 by Mr. Guilford. 

We notice especially the great help which the Umritsur 
Mission from the very first has received from Government 
Engineers, to whom not only we give thanks, but to also all 
our many friends of our Church Missions at home. 

We have here enumerated many branches of work. 
ThQ little sapling planted in 1852 has already become a 
great tree ; and has thrown out many branches on every 
side. And the branches are growing, and are throwing out 
other twigs and shoots, which will themselves soon become 
branches ; and their leaves are furnishing medicine and shade 
to many people ; and their fruits are feeding many from the 
Tree of Life. 

In speaking of the Missionary work of Umritsur, and 
of God's loving mercies to us for a period of 30 years, our 
thoughts go forth to all the special circumstances connected 
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with the establishment and the progress of each department 
in the Mission. When we think of the many European and 
Native workers, who have been connected with it, the many 
events which have taken place, and the many associations 
surronnding each part of the work, every thing seems to pass, 
rapidly before the mind, as we try to take a retrospective view 
of the whole. Let us first speak of the many mercies which 
have called forth continual thanksgiving to God, by which He 

at 

has manifested His ever present help in every time of need, 
and made known ELis power and love in an unmistakable man- 
ner. We could speak also of many trials, which sometimes 
seemed to be insupportable, and of difficulties which at the 
time seemed almost to be insuperable, by which he has tried 
and increased His servants' faith. We could speak of many 
bitter sorrows and disappointments, and a sense of weakness 
and sometiq[xes almost of desolation, in which many have cast 
their burdens on the Lord, with strong crying and tears, and 
have there found peace. It has been in this way that the 
Master has humbled and proved His servants, to show them 
what was in their hearts, and by which He has manifested 
Himself to them ; and has thus shown them what they are, and 
shown them also what He is and what He can do. We could 
tell of many temptations and snares of the enemy, by which 
the evil one has attempted many times to hinder or mar the 
work, either by permitting opposition from without or disunion 
from within \ for he knows that in union is strength, and 
that the best means of ruining or retarding all real progress 
is to endeavour to neutralize the efforts of the workers, by 
setting one worker (whether European or Native) in 
opposition against another. And here too we have experienced 
that Christ is stronger than the strong man armed, and can 
save and deliver His people in every danger and trial. Such 
difficulties are often only the occasions by which He trains 
His servants for His own work. 
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We can also thankfully place on record the hearty per- 
severing labour which has been accomplished, which the 
Master Himself has owned and borne testimony to ; for it 
is He alone who gives to His people both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure. If the Lord Jesus, who walks amongst 
the candlesticks of His Churches now, as He did of old, were 
to speak from heaven of Umritsur, as He once did of the 
seven Churches of Asia, we believe that He would begin 
with saying of Umritsur, as He did of all of them, " I know 
thy works I" He would perhaps go on to say, " I know thy 
labour, and thy patience, and how thou hast borne and hast 
patience, and for My name's sake hast laboured and hast 
not fainted." We can thank him for the labour which has 
been performed ; for the prayers which have been offered 
up, both in Umritsur itself and for Umritsur, by many distant 
friends ; for the many contributions which have been given 
in faith and prayer ; and for help of many kinds, which has 
been constantly afforded. And in the establishment and carry- 
ing on of our many institutions, we believe that we may 
truly say, that the thought has ever been prominently before 
the mind, that " unless the Lord build the house, they labour 
but in vain that build it ; unless the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain." 

We will dwell for a few moments on some of the chief 
departments of the work : — 

1. The Congregation. 

There are now in Umritsur and its outstations (exclu- 
sive of Batala and Fatehgurh) 590 Native Christians, of 
whom 137 are communicants. He, who searches the heart 
and the veins, alone can tell of the many indirect influences 
which have visibly affected those who are not yet Christians. 
And He alone can know the state of heart of those who 
have by baptism publicly confessed Christ; — how far indivi- 
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duals or the Church as a body may have left their first love ; 
how far evil has been allowed to exist in our midst, wherever 
it has been allowed ; how far He has seen that our works 
have not been perfect before God ; how far many amongst us 
are neither cold nor hot, but lukewarm, to be spued out of 
His mouth. We can only judge of men according to their 
works. We see and bewail much deadness amongst both 
Natives and Europeans, which is everywhere around us. 

Yet the Umritsur Mission can tell of Shamaun, the first 

• 

firuits of their labours, who was met by Mr. Fitzpatrick in a 
village near Umritsur, and heard from his mouth of Jesus ; 
and followed him to Umritsur, and after instruction was 
baptized. For many years he was during his life a witness 
for Christ, and when he died, he left his whole property to 
establish a " Flag for Christ." This flag has now become 
our Mission Boom, close to the Native Pastor's house. 

We can tell of the Revd. Daud Singh, who was the first 
Sikh convert who embraced the Christian faith. He was 
baptized, not in the Punjab Mission, but by the Revd. 
W. H. Perkins in Cawnpore ; and was transferred to the 
Umritsur Mission in 1852, where he was ordained in 1854. 
He died amongst his own people at Clarkabad in January 
last. He was everywhere beloved for his gentle humble spirit, 
by which he gained great influence, and he will be long 
remembered in the Punjab, as an honored and faithful minister 
of Christ, and a true friend to the people. 

We can tell also of Mian Paulus, the lumbardar of 
Narowal, who was also met in his village by Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
and accompanied him to Sialkot and then to Umritsur. 
The result showed that it was the Lord who opened his 
heart to attend to the Word he heard ; and he was baptized. 
But none can tell of the trials of our first converts, or the 
indignities or insults which they endured for the Master'a 
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Bake, whose name they confessed boldly when all were 
against Him. One of the sons of Mian Faulus is the Bevd. 
Mian Sadiq, who is now one of our chief Itinerators, and the 
Supeiintending Missionary of the Mission of the Church 
Council in Jundiala. And now his village Narowal is, for its 
size, perhaps the most fruitful field of Christianity in the 
Punjab. From this little town have come the Revd. Dina 
Nath, the Assistant Professor in the Divinity College, Lahore ; 
Mr. Sher Singh, now MunsiflF at Gurdaspur; Dr. Miran 
Bakhsh, now Sub-Assistant Surgeon in Umritsur; Mr. Prithu 
Datt, now studying Medicine at King's College, London ; and 
many others. 

The Umritsur Mission can thank God also for the Revd. 
Imad-ud-din, who was baptized in Umritsur in April 1866, 
with the single object, as he says, of obtaining salvation. 
Formerly a Mahomedan Moulvie, he has become a great 
preacher for Christ and a great writer of Christian books for 
his own people. His chief books are the Commentaries on 
St. Matthew and the Acts of the Apostles (which he 
wrote in connexion with the Revd. R Clark), the " Hidayat- 
ul-Musalmin" (a guide for Mahomedans to Christ) ; and the 
"Life of Mahomed," the "Doctrines of Mahomed," the 
" Investigation of the True Faith," the " Reputation of the 
Teaching of Moulvio Syad Ahmed," and many others. 

Shortly after his baptism, the Revd. Imad-ud-din was 
oflfered, through Mr. A. Roberts, the Financial Commissioner, 
the lucrative and influential position of an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. He gratefully declined it, at once and with- 
out hesitation ; because God (he said) had given to him the 
knowledge of salvation through Jesus Christ; and with it, 
had given him also the work of making Christ known to his 
own people. Another Native brother, of the Scotch Church, 
was ofifered a similar appointment at the same time. He at 
first accepted it, but on second thoughts he, too, declined 
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it; and he became a Native Minister also. His name was 
the Bevd. Mahomed Ishmaei; and his grave is now next to 
that of our brother Dr. Elmslie, at Qujerat. 

The Revd. T. R. Wade has lately succeeded the Revd. 
W. Keene in the charge of the Umritsur Mission. 



2. The City Boys' School. 

There is a common impression in the minds of many, 
that Mission Schools have often failed in their direct object, 
the conversion of souls to God. We can thank God, that not 
fewer than 21 pupils have been baptized, who have alto- 
gether, or in part, received their education in the Umritsur 
Mission School; and of these, eight have become preachers or 
teachers of Christianity. Amongst them we may mention 
Mr. Rullia Ram, the well-known Christian Pleader, whose 
character and actions and words have helped greatly to give 
to Christianity the high position which it now holds in Um- 
ritsur. Moulvies Qudrat UUah and Umr-ud-din, Munsiff Sher 
Singh, Baboos Narain Dass, Suba Ram, and Imam-ud-din, 
and Dr. Miran Bakhsh, have also been more or less educated 
in our Mission Boys' School. Of the above number, five were 
baptized elsewhere, but their first impressions which led to 
their conversion to Christianity were received in Umritsur. 
There is no one department of Missionary work in a heathen 
land, of which it may be said that it alone is working in the 
right way to evangelize a heathen country, and^that all other 
ways are wrong. The right way to propagate Christianity is 
to preach or teach Christ crucified ; and wherever this is done 
the preaching of the Cross is eflfectual to the conversion of 
people in all circumstances. In India we find success in 
every department of Missionary work, ' when it is carried on 
with faith and prayer ; whether it be in the pulpit, or the 
bazaar, or the school ; whether the special sphere of labor 
be literary, or medical, or pastoral, or evangelistic, or educa- 
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tioDal ; wherever the workers are faithful and the work is 
true, we meet with the divine blessing. 

Our XJmritsur schools have been under the management 
of many Superintendents. Of late years they have been 
under that of Mr. Charles and Mr. Townsend Storrs, of Mr. 
H. Hoernle, of Mr. Baring, and of Mr. Fisher, our present 
Superintendent, who have all of them, as educational Mis- 
sionaries, met with encouragement in their school work. 

Regarding the education of Native boys in the English 
language, " A. L. O. E," in her " Story of Dr. Duflf," writes 
thus : — 

The special work for which Alexander Duff had been sent 
to India was to set up a Missionary College. In doing this he 
had to meet with great difficulties, and some of the most trying 
of them from his own European friends. This sounds strange 
and needs a little explanation. 

A great many English people, some of them doubtless sensible 
and good men, thought that though Hindu boys should certainly 
be taught, they should only be taught in Oriental languages. They 
might learn Sanscrit, Bengali, Persian, Arabic, it was said, but 
what would be the use of teaching them English ? Some persons 
think the same thing now ; they would feed boys' minds with 
Ertiories from the Vedas, they would let them know ancient poems 
filled with impure legends, and become good Oriental scholars ; but 
to teach English is, in such persons' opinion, to bring in insolent 
manners, vanity, deceit, and infidelity. Dr. Duff held a very 
different opinion. He looked on the English tongue as the key 
to a rich storehouse of science, wisdom, and truth, where eager 
minds and hungry souls might feed, and so grow to manly 
stature. Why only open presses full of sweetmeats, some of them 
well known to be poisoned with vice, while a rich granary might 
be thrown open to young India ? Duff resolved, with the firmness 
of his resolute nature, that he would teach Hindu boys English ; 
and in this he was encouraged by an enlightened native, Raja 
Rammohun Roy. The native languages were by no means to be 
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neglected, but thefEnglish'key to knowledge was *to be given to 
India, the granary was to be opened. Duff saw that it was not 
true that his pupils must become, as was feared, like those worthless 
natives who had caught a smattering of English just in order more 
easily to cheat Europeans lately arrived from the West. It was 
Hot true that because some English books, alas I contain the 
poison of infidelity, that ignorance of the language would keep 
Bengalis safe from the evil. We see the truth of this reasoning 
now ; but at that time Duff had to face a strong opposition. Before 
he opened his school, one of the Missionary's dearest friends came 
to implore him to give up his design of teaching boys in English. 
Finding all his arguments and entreaties in vain, the friend rose, 
and shaking Duff by the hand, uttered this sad prediction : " You 
mil delude Calcutta with rogues and villaim! '' Oh I what a strange 
mistake was made by this doubtless well-meaning man ! India has 
at this moment no nobler sons than the boys taught in the College 
of Duff. 



3. Our Orphanage Girls' School. 

This school contains now 50 boarders. Its former pupils 
are to be found in almost every part of the country, and 
have proved themselves to be excellent, well-trained Christ- 
ian wives of Christian men. The children in this school are 
of the poorer class, and the education is given almost entirely 
in the vernacular. They cook their own food, and spin and 
make their clothes, and do all the domestic work of the house. 
Their dining room is their verandah, where they sit on the 
ground, and eat with their fingers ; and they are happy all 
day long, as they work, or study, or play. They are especi- 
ally fond of singing, and can sing very nicely, in parts, some 
of the anthems which Miss Ida Beuther taught them, and 
they form a part of the choir in the Church services. This 
Orphanage has had many Superintendents, and especially 
Mrs. Keene, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Elmslie, and Mrs. Reuther. It 
is now managed by the Bevd. Bhola Nath Ghose and Mrs. 
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Ghoee, under the super iDtendence of Miss Si. Smith. It Ib 
entirely supported by subscriptions, which were received Jast 
year, to the amount of Rs. 2,906. 

The kind and friendly feeling, which is manifested to- 
wards this school by our Mahomedan and Hindu friends in 
Umritsur, is shown from the two folio wing'incidents : — On one 
occasion Haji Khan Mahomed Shah Sahib, Khan Bahadur, 
the leading Mahomedan Honorary Magistrate and Member 
of the Municipal Committee of the city, called on the Mis- 
sionary to say that his son (Haji Ghulam Husain, who is 
now the Native Member of the Educational Commissicm for 
the Punjab) had been dangerously ill ; but God had mer- 
cifully restored him. He desired to show his thankfulness to 
God, by giving something to those persons who could never 
have it in their power to repay him. He had already given 
money to the poor ; but he had heard of our orphan girls ; 
and he wished to give them a feast and a happy afternoon at 
his own expense. The cooks, and pans, and dishes were sent 
on beforehand ; and in the afternoon he called for the Mis- 
sionary, and drove him in his carriage and pair to the orphan- 
age, where some ladies had kindly assembled to mark their 
appreciation of the Khan Sahib's kindness, and to share in 
the children's happiness. When the meal was over, the Khan 
Sahib addressed the children in his own pleasant way, and 
gave them some practical good advice, which was long 
remembered by them. 

The second incident took place after the merciful pre- 
servation of our Queen from danger in the winter of 1881-82 ; 
and is recorded in the following letter from Sardar Man 
Singh, the Sikh Chief, virho is in charge of the Golden 
Temple in Umritsur : — 

" Dear Sir — ^We, the Rais and the Sirdars of the city^ 
have offered up universal thanksgiving in the Golden Temple 
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at Her Majesty the Queen-Empress' escape ; and have at the 
same time distributed meal and provisions amongst the 
poor. We now beg to send Rs. 25 to the boys and girls 
of the Christian Orphanage, for their share in the same, to 
be forwarded to them where they are. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Sd.) Sirdar Man Singh, 
Manager of the Golden Temple, 

Umritsur, liih February 1882. " 

It is pleasing to see the thoughtful care and kindness 
shown both by Mahomedan and by Hindu and Sikh gentle- 
men to our orphan Christian children. May our good Lord 
Himself accept their gifts, and abundantly reward the givers. 



4. The Alexandra Girls' School. 

This school has been established for the children of the 
higher classes of Native Christians, whose parents paid last 
year Rs. 2,215 out of the Rs. 6,108, which were expended on 
the board and education of 59 girls. A Government grant- 
in-aid of Rs. 80 per mensem is given to this school, and a 
grant of Rs. 100 per mensem is given by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The remainder of the expense is received 
from subscriptions. 

On the visit of the Bishop of Calcutta, the Metropolitan 
of India, to Umritsur in November 1881, the Bishop's Chap- 
lain writes thus : — 

The Alexandra School, which has been already mentioned, 
is an institution which has probably no parallel in Northern India, 
and one of which the Umritsur Mission may well be proud. It is 
a boarding-school for Native Christian girls of good family. The 
building is a pile of red brick, remarkably well planned and furnish- 
ed, with grand airy dormitories, and a fine large hall. One room 
has been nicely fitted as a chapel, and in this a dedicatory service 
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was held on the 18th November, the Bishop of Lahore and Mr. 
Clark saying the prayers, while the address which followed was 
delivered by the Metropolitan. A large compound surrounds the 
building, while a small and cheerful hospital, seldom, it is hoped, to 
be required, stands apart from the main pile, and bears over its 
portal, in memory of a late much-honoured Church Missionary, 
the name of the " Elmslie Hospital." The interior organization and 
management of the school appear to be admirable. On the 18th 
November, the Metropolitan distributed to the girls their annual 
prizes ; previously to which a Toy Symphony was excellently 
performed by some of the children. 

This school until lately has been from the first under 
the care of Miss Henderson, except during a short visit of 
Miss Henderson to England, when it was under the charge 
of Mrs. Grime. Since Miss Henderson's resignation in April 
last, it has been superintended by Miss Swainson. 

With reference to an English education, " A. L. 0. E." 
thus writes : — " The Punjabis, who don't know English, re- 
main babies all their lives. They have no love for literature > 
for they have no literature to love, in Urdu, Their minds 
are never enriched with any stores from better minds ; and 
the consequence is that Native Christians have little or no 
influence on the educated classes." 

When the Viceroy, the Marquis of Ripon, visited the 
Alexandra School, on the 10th of November 1880, after 
receiving an address from the Municipal Committee in the 
Town Hall of Umritsur, he was greeted on his arrival with 
hearty cheers from the boys of the Vernacular Schools, 
who were drawn up outside the building. On his entering the 
hall, the choir sang " God save the Queen !" and the youngest 
little girl in the school then came forward to present His 
Excellency with a bouquet of flowers, which he graciously 
accepted. The Native Christians of the Punjab, assembled to 
represent all parts of the Province, then presented their 
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address through Mr. George Lewis, expressing their " feelings 
of loyalty to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, and their 
gratitude for the manifold blessings they enjoy under the 
just, enlightened, and beneficent rule of the British Govern- 
ment ; and their hope that their small but growing com- 
munity would always be remembered as one which in loyalty 
and faithfulness to the Grown is second to none amongst Her 
Majesty's Indian subjects." 

His Excellency's reply was as follows :— 

Obntlbmen : — I have to thank you most sincerely for the 
address you have been kind enough to present to me on this occa- 
sion, and I assure you that it has given me great pleasure to accept 
your invitation to visit this Institution to-day, and to receive this 
address at your hands 

I am peculiarly glad to have met you in this Alexandra 
School, because the name of the Institution recalls to me the fact 
that, on the last day spent by me in Bngland before I left my 
own country to come here amongst you in this distant land, I was 
honoured by an interview with that illustrious Princess whose 
name this school bears — the Princess of Wales — at which both 
she and the Prince of Wales expressed their deep interest in India, 
and at which His Royal Highness assured me of the agreeable 
recollections he brought back with him from this country, and 
how heartily he desired to hear, from time to time, of the welfare 
and happiness of its people. (Applause). 

Gentlemen, — I have been connected now for more years than 
it is altogether in some respects agreeable to recollect, with the 
subject of education in my own land, and therefore I naturally 
feel a very deep interest in all that concerns the progress of edu- 
cation in India. You are aware that it is the bounden duty of the 
Government of India to preserve the strictest neutrality in all 
that relates to religious matters in the country. That is a duty 
imperative upon us in fulfilment of distinct pledges definitely 
given, and to which we are bound to adhere. I have never thought, 
gentlemen, that the strict performance of that duty, both as regards 
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the natives of tliis country and the yarioos Christian denomi- 
nations in India, involves in the least degree, on the part of indi- 
vidual members of the Govemment| any indifference to religious 
education. (Hear, hear, and applause). And, for myself, I have 
always held and maintained at home — and my views upon that 
subject have undergone no change, though I have come many 
miles across the sea — ^that no education can be complete and 
thorough, if it does not combine religious and secular education. 
(Loud and continued applause). 

I am, therefore, very glad to have the pleasure of coming 
amongst you to-day, and of visiting this school — one of the first, 
though not quite the first among those which I have seen in India 
—and I can truly say that I wish this Institution, and those con- 
nected with it, all possible prosperity. (Applause). I trust you 
may accomplish the work which you have set before you, and that, 
in the words of the motto which I see in front of me, " Your 
daughters will be as polished comer stones." (Applause). If it 
should please God to aid you in advancing the great work of edu- 
cation in India, you will by your efforts be doing a great service 
to the people of this country, and you will be carrying out an ob- 
ject which I know Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has closely at 
hearfc. (Applause). 

5. The Lady Henry Lawrence City Girls' Schools. 

These schools, together with the schools of the Zenawx 
Missionary Society, contain now 489 girls in 12 schools, with 
19 teachers, and are carried on at an expense of Rs. 5,651 per 
annum. There have been many interesting baptisms in these 
schools, and in the Zenana Mission, in the midst of much 
trial and difficulty. The schools are carried on by Miss 
Wauton and Miss M. SmitL 



6. The Zenana Missions. 



The three institutions last named, the Girls' Orphanage, 
the Alexandra School, and the Lady Henry Lawrence Girls' 
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Schools, though belonging to the Church Missionary Society, 
are carried on by the ladies of the Church of England 
Zenana Society. The operations of this Society in and 
around Umritsur are becoming very large. Independently of 
the five ladies who are carrying on the above named schools, 
two other ladies are connected with Miss Hewlett's Zenana 
Medical Mission, and three with Miss Clay's Zenana Village 
Mission. A thousand visits were paid last year by Miss 
Hewlett's Medical Mission to the homes of the people, and 
3,000 out-patients received relief at the hospital in Umritsur, 
and 163 in-patients received also care and nursing* In 
Miss Clay's Village Zenana Mission, a second centre, Ajnala, 
has been lately added to the first centre and head-quarters 
which have been established at Jandiala. There are about 
1,550 villages and towns in the Districts of Jandiala and 
Ajnala, which contain nearly half-a-million of inhabitants. 
About 300 of the villages have been already visited. 

We have here instances of five English ladies (two of 
them Honorary workers) who have not only renounced the 
comforts of happy homes in England, but have deliberately 
denied themselves even the society of Christian fidends in 
our English Stations, for the benefit of the people. Three of 
these ladies are living and itinerating alone in Punjabi 
villages, and two of them are living in a Native house 
in the midst of the dense population of the Umritsur 
City. 

The number of Ladies of the Zenana Society in the 
Punjab and Sindh is now 21. Four more are expected 
during the next cold season. We would that this number 
could speedily be doubled. There is work, and more than 
work enough for all, 39 Bible-women are now connected with 
them ; and 1,125 girls are receiving Christian education iu 
39 schools. 
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As we are speaking here especially of Church Mission- 
ary Society work, we can only make a passing reference to 
the much-valued work of this sister Society, of whom our 
hope is that they will shortly be able to do for the women 
of the Punjab and Sindh what the Church Missionary 
Society is endeavouring to do for the men. Of our lady 
workers we can truly say, what St. Paul said of the " Sisters, 
who were servants of the Churches " in his day, that they 
are " succourers of many, and of ourselves also," and that they 
" labour much in the Lord," and labour also with great 
results, for they find their way to the hearts and the homes of 
the people in a manner that none but English ladies can do. 

It is interesting to observe that the President of the 
Government Education Commission has declared his opinion 
that '^ the Zenana Missions are at present the only effective 
agency for the education of women in India." 

The following touching appeal to English Sisters at home 
to come forth, and labour for the women of India, is from the 
pen of our much-loved friend and fellow-labourer. Miss E. 
Lakshmi Goreh, an Indian Missionary Lady, who has given 
herself to Christ's work amongst the girls of the Alexandra 
School, Umritsur : — 

Listen, listen, English Sisters, 
Hear an Indian Sister's plea, 

Grievous wails, dark ills revealing, 

Depths of human woe unsealing, 

* Borne across the deep blue sea ! 
** We are dying day by day. 

With no bright, no cheering ray : 

Nought to lighten up our gloom — 

Cruel, cruel is our doom." 

Listen, listen, Christian Sisters, 

Show ye have a Christ-like heart ; 
Hear us sadly, sadly moaning, 
'Neath our load of sorrow groaning. 

Writhing 'neath its bitter smart ; - 
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With no hope of rest above. 
Knowing not a Father's love ; 
Your true sympathy we crave, 
You can help us, you can save. 

Listen, listen, Christian Sisters ; 

Hark ! they call, and call again ; 
Can ye pass them by, unheeding, 
All their eager, earnest pleading ? 

Hear ye not their plaintive strain. 
Let your tender hearts be moved, 
Let your love to Christ be proved : 
Not by idle tears alone. 
But by noble actions shown. 

This is no rofnantio story. 

Not an idle, empty tale ; 
Not a vain, far-fetched ideal ! 
No, your Sisters' woes are real. 

Let their pleading tones prevail. 
As ye prize a Father's love. 
As ye hope for rest above, 
As your sins are all forgiven, 
As ye have a home in heaven. 

Rise, and take the Gospel message, 

Bear its tidings far away ; 
Far away to India's daughters : 
Tell them of the living waters, 

Flowing, flowing, day by day. 
That they too may drink and live. 
Freely have ye, freely give, 
Go disperse the shades of night, 
With the glorious Gospel light. 

Many jewels, rare and precious, 
If ye sought them, ye should find, 

Deep in heathen darkness hidden, 

Ye are by the Master bidden. 
If ye know that Master's mind. 

Bidden^ did I say ? Ah no ! 

Without bidding ye will go. 

Forth to seek the lone and lost ; 

Rise and go, whate'er it oost I 
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Would ye miss His welcome greeting, 
When He comes in glory down ? 

Bather would ye hear Him saying, 

As before Him ye are laying, 
Your bright trophies for His crown, 
" I accept your gathered spoil, 

I have seen your earnest toil ; 

Faithful ones, well done ! well done ! 

Ye shall shine forth as the sun V* * 



7. The Training College op the Ohristl/ln Verna- 
cular Education Society for India. 

The same reason which we above named will only allow 
us to refer, in a very few words, to the Training College of the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society, which for 17 years 
has been carried on in Umritsur, under the zealous and able 
management of Mr. C. J. Rodgers. Its object is to traia 
and prepare teachers, and especially Christian teachers, for 
Mission Schools. A large number of young men have already 
been trained in this College, and are doing useful work 
in many parts of the country, and several of the students 
have become Christians. 

Our great desire is to see the usefulness of this import- 
ant institution much enlarged. We would wish it to be a 
school where our younger Church Mission Society's Readers 
and Catechists, or the candidates for these o£Sces, could 
generally go, to be grounded in some branches of secular 
knowledge, before they go to study Theology at the Divinity 
gchool in Lahore. They would here also learn the art of 
teaching others. We would wish also to see this Society take 
up at least one circle of primary Mission Schools in the 
villages round Umritsur, which would be taught by trained 
students, and superintended by Mr. Rodgers, the Principal, 
and by Mr. Keyworth, the Vice-Principal of the Training 
Institution. 

* Taken from ^ From India's Coral Strand," Hymns of Christian Faith, by EUen 
Lakshmi Ooreh, a Brahmin JsAj ; Home Word's Publishing Officei Paternoster Buildings, 
London, E. C. 
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We cannot but think that a Christian Education Society 
for India would, in the present circumstances of this country, 
do more good, if it were not purely vernacular. The 
teachers, who have the greatest influence now amongst the 
masses, as well as amongst those who are educated, are those 
who know and teach English. 

If this Society were able to take over from the Church 
Missionary Society some of their Educational Institutions, 
just as the Zenana Society has taken over a great deal of the 
Church Missionary Society's work amongst women and girls, 
we should be very thankful. Our Missionaries would thus be 
set free to devote their whole attention to the care of the 
Christian Churches, and the evangelization of the heathen. 

We thankfully record the work which this Society is 
doing in the publication and circulation of Christian books. 
In the year 1882, no less than 48,807 of their Books and 
Tracts were sold by the Punjab Religious Book Society ; 
of which 24,000 were the publications of our good friend 
*' A. L. 0. E." This Society gives £100 per annum to the 
Religious Book Society for colportage in the Punjab. 



8. The City Mission House. 

In the year 1865, it was observed that a Native Chris- 
tian village was gradually and naturally springing up around 
the houses of the Missionaries in the Civil Lines of Umritsur. 
Not only was this becoming an inconvenience and a possible 
cause of sickness to the European residents, but the rapidly 
increasing Native Church was becoming isolated from the 
mass of the people ; the example of Christianity was not 
continually placed before the people's eyes; and the Native 
Christians were learning to depend too much on their 
foreign instructors, instead of on God alone and on their own 
efforts. 
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The Christians were unwilling to go to live in the city 
alone. Nor was it desirable that a few young and untried 
Christians, as they then were, should be placed alone in the 
midst of the temptations and trials which are inseparable 
from the residence of newly-baptized Christians in a large 
Heathen and Mahomedan city. It was thought that where 
the sheep were, there also should the Shepherd be. The 
Native Church's origin had sprung from the efforts of the 
foreign Missionary ; and the child had not then attained to 
the age, when it could live and act without its parents* 
supervision. A non-resident incumbent could not then be 
to the Native congregation all that was required. It was 
thought thj^t to take them to the city, and leave them there 
alone, might prove more injurious to individuals, than the 
fencing them in, and separating them from their fellow- 
countrymen in Christian compounds, had proved in other 
places to be weakening to the community. 

As regards direct Missionary work amongst the heathen, 
a Missionary's residence in the city, when he can do so 
with safety to health, seemed very desirable. He is there 
seen to be one who has been set apart for the people, and 
is known to them as their neighbour and friend. No longer 
a resident amongst his own people, and a visitor to the natives, 
he becomes a resident amongst the Natives, and a visitor 
amongst the Europeans. In the city he can always be 
visited publicly or privately at any hour of the day, and 
timid inquirers can coixie to him at night. The hours for 
daily teaching and prayer become generally known, so that 
all may attend who will. Zenana work amongst the women 
can be more easily carried on by the Missionary's wife, and 
girls' schools can be more readily superintended. 

The Municipality had proposed to make over to the 
Mission the site and materials of an old fort in the city, on 
the condition that no further hgnases should be built for 
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Native Christians in the Civil Lines. This fort had been 
occupied for five years by an Englishman and his family, who 
always had had good health, when living in the city. 
The oflFer was accepted, and a Mission house was built. It 
was intentionally made double-storied and large, so that the 
upper rooms might be above the surrounding houses, and 
open to the air from the country. A Native Parsonage 
house was also erected ; on one side of which was built the 
Native Christian Serai for the entertainment of strangers, 
and on the other side the large Mission room (Shamaun's 
Jhanda, or " flag ") for meetings amongst the people. It was 
hoped that an indigenous Christianity would thus gradually 
become rooted amongst the people ; and that it would 
become less exotic and foreign to them by growing up in their 
midst, than it would be if removed out of their view, and 
completely severed from them in Missionary compounds 
outside. A solid footing was thus secured in the city, which 
it was hoped would prove the nucleus and germ of an indi- 
genous Church, which would expand and grow in vigour, 
by gathering to itself and assimilating the elements that 
surrounded it. 

The plan was one which commended itself to many. 
As long ago as 1857, the late Revd. G. Cuthbert, Secretary of 
the Calcutta Corresponding Committee, stated at a meeting 
of the Lahore Association, that as the Christians in Umrit- 
sur were beginning then to be located in the city, the first 
plan which recommended itself to him was that suggested 
by one of the members present at the meeting, namely, that 
one of the Missionaries should reside in the city with them. 
At the C. M. S. Punjab Missionary Conference, held at 
TJmritsur in December 1858, when the question was discussed, 
"What means are most advisable for obtaining influence 
with the people, and bringing the Gospel before the various 
lasses of the population ?" the first plan which presented 
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itself to the Conference, and which was then "considered 
most important and generally feasible" was, that "Such 
Missionaries as possibly can, should live within the city 
at which they are located. Some of the members of the 
Conference (and especially the Revd. T. H. Fitzpatrick) 
expressed their readiness to act on this proposal ; whilst others, 
who deferred a personal compliance with it for the present, 
heartily approved of the plan." 

Bishop Cotton, on his visitation of Umritsur in April 
1865, thus expressed his views in the Mission Record 
Book : — 

It would, I think, be a retrograde step, and opposed to the 
experience gained in other parts of India, to assemble the Christiana 
of Umritsur together in houses built expressly for them in the 
compounds of the Missionaries. If their number increase, the resi- 
dents in the civil lines might reasonably object, on sanitary grounds, 
to such a measure. But apart from this, it is now generally allowed , 
that this mode of treating converts is an artificial hot-house culture, 
that it keeps them in an unnatural condition as children in leading- 
strings, fosters certain characteristic faults of the Hindoo race, and 
hinders a healthy, spontaneous, national development of Chris- 
tianity. To place a Native Pastor^oKMissionaiy when it is possi- 
ble with safety to the health of a European) near them, in the 
city, or on its walls, is a different measure, and one of which I 
cordially approve, as strictly analogous to our parochial system in 
England. 

Archdeacon Pratt, who was the guest of the 
Missionaries in the City House in February 1867, entered 
the following remarks in the Mission Record Book : — '* I 
think the move into the city which has been effected, is a 
great thing for the Mission. When I was last here, I felt 
that the centre of the Mission was too much away from the 
Natives, and amongst the European part of the station. 
This is completely remedied by the change which has been 
carried out." 
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The Mission House was built on the site of the fort of 
Maha Singh, the father of Maharajah Runjeet Singh. It 
was from this fort that the Sikh power spread itself by- 
degrees from Umritsur over the whole Punjab. 

Between the years 1865 and 1881 everything went on 
well, and prospered, as regards the City Mission House. Two, 
three, and even four Missionaries at different times had lived 
together, in the city, amongst the people. Not one case of 
death had occurred in the city, though there had been deaths 
amongst Missionaries in the civil station. Inconveniences 
and discomfort there doubtless were from living in a city, 
which was not always clean ; and amongst the people of the 
country, and not amongst fellow-countrymen in the civil 
lines ; but there had been no disaster. But in the summer 
of 1881, Umritsur became a plague-stricken city. The rail- 
ways, canals, and roads had interfered with the natural 
drainage of the country. An extraordinary rainfall of five- 
and-a-half feet had filled to the brim the wells in which the 
water had been before twelve feet from the surface, I nsome 
places, wherever a stick was thrust into the ground, the 
water came bubbling up. The soil became a vast morass. 
Old buildings of the time of Runjeet Singh, together with the 
most solid buildings of modern date, cracked from the giving 
way of the ground on which the foundations were laid. The 
gardens round the city, and even in the midst of the civil 
lines, which had been over-irrigated for years, had become so 
dense, that neither sun nor air could reach the ground. The 
wells became contaminated, and the city ditch and the fields 
around it became so filled with water, that the drainage of the 
city and the station could not get away. A pestilence ensued, 
which was in Umritsur unprecedented. The city was deci- 
mated. Nearly 15,000 dead were carried out in the course of 
three or four months, from the gates of a city containing 
152,000 people. The people for a short time were dying 
at the rate of 600 per 1,000 per annum. 
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In the February of the following year, five English 
Missionaries were again living together at their post in the 
City Mission House. But it was no longer safe to remain 
there, and of necessity they retired to the civil lines, where 
they await the carrying out of the new system of drainage, 
and the introduction of pure water into the city, by the 
Government, which will, it is hoped, again render the city 
habitable for English Missionaries, as it was before. 



9. The Clarkabad Agricultural SJBTTLEMf)NT. 

This Settlement owes everything to the personal 
influence and exertions of the Hevd. Rowland Bateman, who 
re-established it in 1876, after the total failure of the efforts 
of the four Native gentlemen, to whom the land had been 
entrusted, to establish it themselves. Our four Native 
friends, who were amongst the most influential Native 
Christians in the country, had undertaken the work on behalf 
of poor Native Christians, who were engaged in agriculture, 
or were desirous of becoming agriculturists. They had said 
to us in 1867 and 1868, " Only give us the land, and you 
will see what we can do. We desire no help ; wo wish no 
Missionary to be associated with us in the work ; we wish 
to be perfectly independent, and to carry out the work in 
our own way ; only procure for us the land, and Sien leave us 
to ourselves." 

With very great difficulty the land was obtained through 
the kindness of the Government, and it was made over to them 
on the terms which they desired, and their total failure has 
been another proof that in the present state of our Punjab 
Missions, our Native brethren can no more prosper when act- 
ing independently of the English Missionaries, than the Eng- 
lish Missionaries can prosper by acting by themselves, and 
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independently of the Native Church, If we desire success, 
wo must all of us, at any rate at present, go on unitedly and 
hand in hand in everything. When Mr. Bateman came to 
the rescue, to save our Christian Settlement from complete 
ruin and extinction, there was not, we believe, one Native 
Christian in it. 

The following list of new buildings, or works which were 

in progress in the Settlement in the year 1882, will show the 

amount of labour and of money which has been expended 

on it : — 

Rs. 



1. 


Church Building 


• • • 




2. 


Mission House and out-houses 


r 

• • • 


4,000 


8. 


Boys' Orphanage 


• • • 


1,200 


4. 


„ School House 


• • • 


400 


5. 


Girls' „ „ 


• • • 


200 


6. 


Dispensary and House for Native Doctor 


• • • 


100 


7. 


House for a Catechisit . 


■ t • 


50 


8. 


Several houses for Christian zemindars 


• • • 


100 


9. 


Three new shops in the bazaar 


• • • 


150 


10. 


A wall round the village 


• • • 


300 


11. 


Roads laid out and 2,000 trees planted 


• • • 


200 


12. 


A large village tank 


• • • 


100 


13. 


A trough for cattle at the well 


• • • 


50 


14. 


A large inill for oxen 


• • % 


100 


15. 


An oil pl'ess 


• • • 


50 


16. 


W all round the graveyard and planting trees 


• ■ • 


150 


17. 


About six houses for granaries 


« • f 


300 


18. 


Gue^t-house ^ 


t • • 


30 


19. 


Water-courses for irrigating the fields 


• • • 


200 



We see here at any rate one advantage of endeavouring to 
carry on Missionary work in the villages, in the cheapness of 
the con^ti^UGtion of the. buildings. Most ably and zealously has 
Mr. Bat^maafeeen seconded by Mr. and Mrs. Beutel, who are 
now the Missionaries in Clarkabad, and are carrying on the 
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work, and are completing that which still remains to be done. 
Of our dear friend the late Revd Daud Singh, the Native 
Pastor, we have already spoken. 

The population of the village is now between 500 and 
600, of whom 230 (60 men, 50 women, and 120 children) are 
Christians. Of the children 27 are orphan boys, who are here 
receiving a practical education in farming. The area of land 
which was made over by Government to the Church Mission- 
ary Society on a lease for ten years, in 1869, comprises 1,935 
acres, of which about three-fourths have been brought under 
cidtivation. The lease was continuedin Mr. Bateman's name 
for five further years from the year 1879, and we hope that the 
land will then be made over permanently to the Mission. 



10. The Batala Mission. 

Although the Batala Mission no longer now belongs 
to the Church Missionary Society, having been transferred to 
Mr. Baring on the 1st January 1882, still as it has been a Mission 
of the C. M. S. from 1866 to 1881, we cannot refrain from 
publishing the following account of the visit of the Bishops 
of Calcutta and Lahore to Batala in November 1881 (just 
before the Mission was given over to Mr. Baring), from the 
pen of the Bishop of Calcutta's Chaplain, the Eevd. Brooke 
Deedes : — 

No visit to the Umritsur Mission would be complete that did 
not include Batala, and accordingly the two Bishops, witK Mr. 
Clark and Mr. Deedes, drove there in d&k-garis, on Monday, 
November 21st. Batala was a city of importance before Umritsur, 
from which it is distant 24 miles, was known to fame, and is still a 
large town, with the remains of fine old palaces standing in their 
extensive gardens and grounds about the suburbs. Here Mr. Baring, 
of the Umritsur Mission, established some few years ago, a Chris- 
tian Boys' Boarding-School, renting for the purpose the grand old 
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palace of Shere Singh, well situated in pretty grounds, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a fine tank, ilBed by the boys for swim- 
ming and boating. Since Mr. Baring's departure for England on 
furlough, two years ago, the only European resident at Batala has 
been Miss Tucker, well-known alike in India and at home, under 
the nom de plume of " A. L. 0. E.," who presides over the whole 
institution with all the tact and grace of a benevolent fairy. To see 
her, indeed, among the boys ; now by the sick-bed of an invalid, 
now leading the singing at the daily worship in the little chapel 
now acting as private tutor to a candidate for the Entrance Exami- 
nation ; now setting her own words to stirring tunes, as " Batala 
Songs," to be sung in school-boy chorus ; sharing the meals, the 
interests, the joys and sorrows, of each and all, and withal insen- 
sibly forming and elevating their character, raising the tone and 
taste of the boyish society, as only the subtle influence of a Cfhris- 
tian lady can do ; and, to older and younger, the object of a warm 
personal affection and a chivalrous deference, — ^to see thie, is indeed 
to realize, as it has probably seldom been realized, Charles Kings- 
ley's beautiful conception of the Fairy Do-as-you-would-be-done- 
by among the Waterbabies. And in this case the Waterbabies are 
swept together from a range wide enough to satisfy even Kings ley's 
world-wide sympathies ; the oldest boy in the school is an Abys- 
sinian lad, picked up during the war as an orphan baby, to be made 
the soldiers' pet, and then to find a home at Batala. Of the remain- 
ing 40 boys, of ages ranging from 5 to 18, six are Afghans, two or 
three are from Calcutta, two from Lucknow, the remainder mostly 
from one or other of the races and tongues found in the Punjab. 
The school is Anglo- Vernacular, the teaching is carried up to the 
F.A. Standard. The Head-master, Babu Singha, is a man of 
exceptional governing powers and ability ; and the boys have the 
advantage of the ministrations of a resident Pastor, the Revd. Mian 
Sadiq,* who has also the charge of a small resident Christian popula- 
tion, and conducts missionary operations in the neighbouring town. 
Batala has become in some respects a haven of refuge for young 

^ ' V ' ■ I. ■ 

* Now transferred to the independent charge of the Church Council 
Village Mission in Jandiala. 
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conveirts held ander restraint or persecuted by their heathen rela- 
tives, and more than one interesting story of constancy under 
extraordinary difficulties is told of those who now lire in peac^ and 
security there. 

A part of the school stands on a large and wide^ terrace, apart 
from the main building, forming a dormitory for the younger boys. In 
the palace itself the ground-floor supplies hall, school-rooms, chapel^ 
and quarters for one or more masters. The first-floor is in Miss 
Tu(&er*s occupation; while a large room on the roof is the dormitory 
ibr the elder boys. The clean sheets and tidy rezais on the beds and 
the well-decorated walls were remarked as novel features in a Native 
school. As an instance of the kindly and brotherly feeling engen- 
dered here, the fact, casually elicited, may be mentioned, that two 
of the elder boys, one at least of whom was working double tides 
for the approaching Entrance Examination, were sharing the task 
of watching through the night by the bedside of a sick companion. 

Arriving towards evening, the Bishops received an enthusiasm • 
tic welcome from Miss Tucker and from the boys. At seven 
o^clock a grand feast was served, the boys and the members of the 
resident Christian families sitting round clean white table-cloths 
spread down the length of the hall, while for Miss Tucker and her 
guests, who included the Revd. Mian Sadiq and the head-master, 
was set in honor of the occasion a **high table." After dinner, boys 
and all were invited to Miss Tucker's drawing-room, where a small 
stage had been contrived, on which some excellent recitations from 
Shakespeare were given by the elder boys, and some school songs 
were well sung in chorus: the latter including one specially writ, 
ten as a welcome to Mr. Baring, who was expected from England during 
the following week, and in whose honor triumphal arches and 
other festive emblems were already in course of preparation. Mr. 
Baring has indeed thoroughly earned the enthusiastic affection with 
which " the Pounder " is regarded in thiia, as in every well-ordered 
school. Prayers in the chapel brought the day to a close. 

On the following morning a necessarily somewhat hasty^ but 
satisfactory examination of the classes was followed by a hearty 
special service in chapel, and an address from the Metropolitan. 
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On the same eyening the Metropolitan and the Bishop left 
Umritsur for Delhi. 



11. Special Objectts to be kept in view in the 

Umbitsur Mission. 

The special objects which have been long regarded as 
essential for the welfare of our head-quarters station in 
Umritsur, and which afifect the prosperity of the work in 
other stations also/ are the following. We notice them here, 
in order to place them on permanent record, in the hope 
that they will ever receive that attention in times to come 
which their importance demands : — 

1. — A faithful living ministry j both in the Church and 
in the home, to every Christian man and woman and child, 
whether living in Umritsur or in the villages. 

2.— TA^ careful education of every Christian child^ 
whether boy or girl, whether rich or poor, both in religious 
and secular matters, as far as possible in our boarding schools. 
We shall then send them forth, wherever they may go, well 
fitted for life's work ; and filled, we hope, with the Spirit of 
Christ, by which alone they will be able to live as Christians 
in a heathen land, and to exert Christian influence on 
others. 

3. — The practical training^ in the work (as well as by 
study and prayer, for it), of good Native agents^ both men 
and women, both for school and evangelistic purposes, under 
the eye of their English or Native Superintendents. Every 
station in the country is now calling out for efficient Native 
workers. 

Our evangelistic and educational work will of course 
go on both in towns and villages ; but in order that the 
Gospel may spread itself widely in the Punjab, we place 
special stress on the three points which are above 
enumerated. 
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12. The Missionaries. 

The names of many Missionaries have been already 
mentioned ; and where so many have laboured faithfully, 
it would almost seem invidious to speak specially of 
individuals. Many have died ; and some have retired from 
the work. We forbear to speak of those who are still 
living ; and we will not, therefore, dwell on the lengthened 
service of Mr. Eeene, from 1853 to the present time ; or of Mr. 
Bateman, whose name will be long a household word amongst 
his many sons in the faith (who, through him, have been led 
to Christ), and in the many places which he has so greatly 
benefited ; or of Mr. Baring, whose multifarious plans and 
efforts have everywhere been productive of so much good. 
We prefer to speak of two Missionary Ladies, who, after 
leaving behind them many loving memories and many 
impressions for good, now rest from their labours in God's 
presence above. The first we shall speak of, is Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the wife of the Revd. T. H. Fitzpatrick, 
and the sister of the well-known Mr. Thomas Gooch and Sir 
Daniel Gooch, laid the foundation of woman's work in the 

Umritsur Mission. The first girls' school, which was established 
by her in the city, was commenced by her with three scholars, 
who sometimes came to school, and who more often were absent. 
The three gradually became five; and the five became eight. 
Thus in a very little way was commenced a work, which has 
now become a great one ; for these schools contain now 489 
girls. Mrs. Fitzpatrick attracted the children to her by the 
power of love ; for she had a large heart, that loved all, and 
all who knew her loved her in return. Wherever she went she 
was known for her gentle loving character, which influenced 
all with whom she came in contact, whether they were Euro- 
peans or Natives, whether they were rich or poor. " Whether 
they were white or black," she, like Bishop Fattison, "loved 
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them all alike " ; and this (her power of sympathy) was the secret 
of her success, as it ever is in all genuine Missionary labours. 
In the beginnings of things, one person will often leave the 
impress of his, or of her, spirit on a work for generations ; 
and the Uinritsur Mission can thank God that after an 
absence of 25 years, Mrs. Fitzpatrick has left the impress of 
her gentle loving spirit on it ; for we believe that it still 
remains. She was not long in Umritsur ; for she came with 
her husband in 1851, and left with him to found the Mul- 
tan Mission in 1856. But the impression left by her on the 
work has not yet been effaced ; and we hope it never will be. 

The second Missionary of whom we wish to make 
special mention, is Mrs. Elmali^. She came to us from her 
husband's bed of death, and she brought life with her. The 
school in which she had been trained was one of trial and 
affliction, in which faith had been exercised and greatly 
strengthened. She had learned the habit of taking every- 
thing in prayer to God, and receiving from Him guidance, and 
strength and comfort in every circumstance of life. She 
walked with God, and therefore, knew how to act and work 
for God. As God had taught her, she knew how to teach 
others. As God had strengthened her, she knew how to 
strengthen and comfort others, and especially those who 
were in sorrow, as she had been; and thus it was that every 
one confided in her. Her large heart could take in all ; and 
she was as much a mother to the little children in her 
orphanage, as she was to the Lady Missionaries, who lived 
with her in her happy home. A mother to some, she was 
a true sister to others. As a Missionary worker she was 
invaluable. Living in the light herself, she could detect the 
first appearances of wrong ; and her instinctive quick 
perceptions at once told her what was the right thing to do ; 
and told her what was true, and what was felse ; what was 
good, and what was bad. 
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The influence which Mrs. Elmslie has exerted on the 
Umritsur Mission has been a very real one. It showed 
itself not so much in what she did) as in what she was. 
From the time of her arrival in the autumn of 1872, to that 
of her departure in 1878, all was peace, and happiness and 
success in the Umritsur Mission. All workers were united 
together in Christian fellowship and love ; and all worked 
together at all times, with one heart, for one object, actuated 
by one spirit. Everything was freely discussed, and talked 
over with the most perfect openness; and then each one 
departed to perform his or her own; part, in the daily, work. 

There are perhaps few circumstances on earth in which 
greater happiness is experienced than it is at those times 
when Missionary workers in a heathen land labour together 
in this spirit. Nothing can stand against work like this. It 
carries all before it. 

We who are Missionaries learn by experience, that it 
has been God's goodness to us, which has led us to become 
Missionaries to the Heathen. Trials often become blessings 
to us, and sorrows joys. In accepting us for this special 
service, He means perhaps more our own benefit, even tharf 
that of the Heathen ; and He is perhaps thus training us, nol 
so much for this world as for the next. It is a mistake to 
imagine that we are sent to be Missionaries only for the 
sake of the Heathen. Missionaries are themselves the great 
gainers. They are sent by God to Heathen lands, in order 
that, first, a. blessing may come on those who send them ; and 
most of all, that a blessing may be given to the Missionaries 
themselves. 

It is said of some commanders in a campaign, that they 
are worth a thousand men. Such workers as Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick and Mrs. Elmslie have been, are worth more to the 
Missionary cause than can be expressed. May God give a 
double portion of His spirit to those who follow thepa I 
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Mrs. Elmslie returned to India, as the wife of the Revd. 
F. H. Baring of Batala, in the autumn of 1881 ; and her 
early death in Kulu in July 1882, is mourned not only by 
him whom she has for a time left behind to work for God 
alone, but by all her friends, whether English or Native, 
whether old or young. 

" The Night haa a thousand eyes, 

And the Day but one ; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 

With the dying sun. 
The Mind has a thousand eyes, 

And the Heart but one ; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies, 

When Love is done.*' 

Thus greatly does charity excel all intellectual attain- 
ments. " A man can receive nothing, except it be given 
him from above." 

13. Our Prbsbnt Wants. 

Where every part of the work, and every worker, is 
always in need of help, it is difficult to dwell on any wants, 
without speaking of all. We may perhaps be allowed to 
speak of two of our newest institutions, which, because they 
are new, require especial assistance to start them well : — 

(1), — The Village Itinerant Mission. The villagers of 
India amount to about 90 per cent, of the whole popula- 
tion. In England and Wales nearly half the population 
live in towns of 20,000 inhabitants ; whilst in British 
India less than 5 per cent, live in such towns. India, 
therefore, as Dr. Hunter tells us, " is almost exclusively a 
country of peasant farmers, who live their humble life in 
their native villages, the towns unknowing and by the people 
of the towns unknown." 

Max Muller states that " no one knows the Indians, who 
does not know them in their village communities. The 
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village life in India has given its peculiar impress to the 
Indian character more than in any other country we know. 
To the ordinary Hindu, I mean 99 in every 100, the village 
waa his world, and the sphere of public opinion seldom 
extended beyond the horizon of his village." 

Elphinstone writes:— "The villagers are everywhere amia- 
ble, affectionate to their families, kind to their neighbours, 
and to all but the Government honest and sincere." 

Sir Charles Metcalfe writes : — '' The village communi- 
ties have nearly everything they can want within themselves, 
and are almost independent of foreign relations. They seem 
to last when nothing else lasts." 

Special efforts were made by the Umritsur Mission for 
the village population in former years, when Mr. Bruce, 
Mr. Leighton, Mr. Mortlock Brown, Mr. Keene, and Mr.' 
Bateman, laboured amongst them. But up to the present 
time no one has as yet built his house, and made his home 
permanently in any village in the centre of his work. Miss 
Clay has done so with much success in her Zenana Mission 
at Jhandiala; and she is now doing so in Ajnala. The 
Church Missionary Society have decided lately on doing 
so, with Cod's help and blessing, in Taran Taran, and the 
Revd. E. Guilford has been lately set apart by the Society 
for this work. Taran Taran is the chief town or capital of 
the Manjha, of which we have already mentioned that Sir 
Herbert Edwardes wrote in 1857, that the Manjha is one of 
the two points in the Punjab which should of necessity be 
occupied in force. All other places, he says, are mere 
dependencies. It is here that the noblest and bravest of the 
Sikhs live, not, we remember, in the large towns, but in the 
villages. 

Mr. Guilford thus makes his appeal to Christian friends, 
to ask them to help him to build his Mission House in Taran 
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Taran. He writes : — 

Taran Taran ranks second amongst the sacred places of tie 
Sikhs. It has a population of 6,000 souls, with over 800 villages 
surrounding it, containing 261,676 people. As a centre for Mis- 
sionary work it stands second to none in the Punjab ; every month 
there is a mela held there, to which thousands of people flock from 
all parts. It is obvious, then, that the head-quarters of the Mission 
should be fixed amongst the people themselves. To carry on the 
work from Umritsur is impossible, with any great hope of success. 
To do so would involve the loss of seven months in the year, besides 
the incalculable advantages derived from daily contact with the 
people. Having made two tours through the district last cold season, 
I can myself testify to the hearty desire of the people for Christian 
teachers. Everywhere we have been received most warmly, listened 
to most attentively, and pressed to come again soon. 

The cost of establishing our head-quarters at Taran Taran, and 
of erecting a small bungalow there, cannot be less than Ba. 5,000. 
We earnestly appeal to our friends to assist us in this great work. 
We believe that it is a work which lies very near to the heart of 
our Divine Master. Nothing was so prominent in His life upon 
earth as His tender solicitude for the poor and ignorant amongst 
men. We believe that He has still the same love now for the 
people in the villages of the Punjab, that He had, when He was on 
earth, for the villagers of the Holy Land. We believe that 
Christian work in the villages will strengthen our work in the towns, 
and that the work in the towns will again re-act on the work in the 
villages. We believe that it is more for the interests of Christianity 
to occupy thoroughly one whole neighbourhood, than to scatter our 
efforts abroad at great distances^ the one from the other. 

At the present time there is not, we believe, any other Eng- 
lish Missionary of our Society in the Punjab, who is able to devote 
himself specially to the villages. Our Church Missionary Society 
have now made over this special work to my hands, and I ask for 
your kind assistance to enable me, in dependence on the Divine help, 
to seek to do it well. 

The Church Missionary Society have decided wisely, 
that it is better for the interests of the Missionary cause to 
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seek to strengthen the great Missionary centres in the 
country, rather than spread their operations widely and 
feebly, by inefficiently occupying many distant spots that 
do not give any support to each other. The Taran Taran 
District is one on which much labour has been already 
expended ; and is within 12 miles of Umritsur, at such a 
distance from it that it can act and re-act on our Central 
Station. 

Too long, as Sir Donald McLeod used to say, have we 
confined our efforts to the large cities, where the people are 
less impressible, less simple-minded, and more prejudiced 
and more acquainted with evil than in the villages. The 
flower and the strength of the country lies in the villages. 
There has been much Christian preaching in the cities ; 
and in the villages but very little. Let the salvation of God 
be sent also to the villagers, and perhaps they will hear it. 

(2.) — The second Institution for which we ask for special 
help is the new Church Missionary Society^ s Medical Mission 
in Umritsur, 

Sir Donald McLeod wrote, respecting a Medical Mission 
in Umritsur, as long ago as 1872, as follows : — 

The Committee are well aware how strongly I advocate the 
cause of Medical Missions for India, generally. We must admit 
that where they have been introduced, they have proved eminently 
successful. It is unnecessary, therefore, that I should dwell in this 
place on the general question. I will confine myself to considering 
the suitableness of Umritsur, as a station to be selected for that 
purpose. 

Next to Delhi, Umritsur is the most populous, the most con- 
venient, and the most busy and prosperous city in the Punjab. It 
numbers at present upwards of 130,000* inhabitants, being con- 
siderably larger than the metropolis of Lahore adjoining ; and it is 

*No^ 151,896, according to the Census of 1881. The Umritsur 
District contains 893,266 people ; the Umritsur Division 2,729,109. 
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steadily on the increase. Besides this very important consideration, 
it is at the same time the acknowledged chief centre of Sikhism, 
and thus the head-quarters of what I believe to be the most 
interesting, most accessible, and least bigoted race in the Punjab, 
as well as the most vigorous and manly. There can, I think, be 
no possible doubt, that if a Medical Missionary is located anywhere, 
no more appropriate station than Umritsur could possibly be 
selected. The strength at which it has always endeavoured to 
maintain the Umritsur Mission, shows the importance the Society 
at home has always attached to it, while furnishing an additional 
ifeason why a Medical Member should be added to it, in preference 
to any other ; and I shall rejoice if my advocacy can in any way 
contribute towards bringing out this most desirable object. 

The testimony of ^r Robert Montgomery, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, is equally decided. Sir 
Bobert writes :— 

I think that Medical Lay Missionaries would be a very 
valuable auxiliary, at Central Mission stations, in or near large 
cities. They would aid in overcoming prejudices against Mission- 
aries ; would have a softening effect, and would tend to strengthen 
Missionary efforts ; in fact, they would form a valuable portion of 
the staff of a Mission body. I have had an opportunity of perus- 
ing a memorandum, written by Sir Donald McLeod, on the location 
of a Medical Missionary at Umritsur, and my views entirely accord 
with his. 

Dr. H. M. Clark was placed in charge of the Umritsur 
Medical Mission in 1882, and the number of out-patients in 
the city and Jandiala during the last few months have been 
more than 12,000. His work has proved especially accept- 
able to the villagers.* 



• iVb^c— Prom the Ist October 1882 to the 30th August 1883, the 
number of out-patients in Jandiala has been more than 20,000. In Umrit- 
sur from 1st January to 31st August the out-patients have been 6,500, and 
the in-patients 160. In the City Branch Dispensary there have been 400 
patients in one month, August. Two more village centres are being now 
established. 
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We remember how Surgeon Boughton restored a Prin- 
cess of the Royal Family of Delhi to health in the middle of 
the 17th century, and asked, not for reward for himself, but for 
permission for the English to trade free of duty in Bengal, 
We remember how Surgeon Hamilton, at the beginning of the 
18th century, was the means of curing the Emperor Ferokh- 
shir, and again obtained, through medical skill, important 
concessions, which greatly helped to the establishment of the 
English power in the whole of India. It may be that God 
may again make use of medical skill for the establishment^ 
not of political power, but of His own kingdom in this land.. 
Our Missions at any rate stand everywhere now in need of 
funds ; and it may be that our Medical Missions may render 
important assistance in the efforts which ^are being now 
made to place our Native Church on a more permanent 
footing. The Umritsur Medical Mission requires now an 
income of Rs. 300 or Rs. 400 a month,;if it would prosper. We 
hope to obtain some part of this from grants-in-aid from 
municipalities ; but we ask our friends both in England and 
in India to contribute, at its commencement, a suflBcient 
sum, to enable it to begin its work well, and thus seek to 
ensure both its existence and its prosperity. 

We believe that this method of evangelization, through 
Medical Missions, has not as yet been suffidently tried in 
the Punjab. Yet it is our Lord's own method, who made 
man, and who therefore knew what is in man. When he 
sent forth his Apostles to make disciples of all nations, he 
sent them " to heal the sick and to preach the Gospel." 



CHAPTER VII. 



LAHORE. 



In 1867, the American Missionaries of Lahore invited 
the Church Missionary Society to undertake the charge of 
the Native Christians of the Church of England, and to 
establish a Mission, in Lahore. The invitation was accepted ; 
and the Revd. James Kadshu, a convert of the Kotgurh 
Mission, was sent there from Umritsur. His first service was 
attended by 10 or 12 Christians ; but on his departure to 
Simla in 1875, Mr. Kadshu's congregation numbered 275 
members, of whom 71 were communicants. 

The present Native Pastor is the Revd. Yakub Ali, who 
zealously and lovingly ministers to his congregation, which 
consists of 237 members, of whom 49 are communicants. 
Through Mr. Weitbrecht's influence, a suitable and handsome 
new Church, which at present accommodates 150 people, and 
when completed will hold 300 people, has been erected in a 
suitable position in Anarkullee. 

The St. John's Divinity School was established by the 
Revd. T. V. (now Bishop) French, in 1869. Mr. Sherring, 
shortly afterwards, thus writes respecting it, in his " Protes- 
tant Missions in India" : — 

In one department of labor, and in one Mission only in the 
Punjab, an experiment is being tried, which, so far as I am aware, 
is not being attempted in the same way elsewhere. This is in the 
matter of training expressly for the Ministry young Native Chris- 
tians of conspicuous piety and ability. The Revd. T. V. French, 
of the Church Society's Mission, formerly the Principal of St. 
John's College, Agra, with the assistance of the Revd. J. W. 
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Knotty originated a Divinity School at Lahore, in which instruo* 
tion is imparted in the Hebrew of the Old Testament and the 
Greek of the New, in ecclesiastical history, in theology in all its 
branches, and, in short, in all those subjects generally taught in 
the theological colleges of England and America. The method 
adopted by the excellent Principal is not merely theoretical, but 
also eminently practical. By associating familiarly with them, 
taking them in his company when he preaches publicly to the 
natives, or holds conversation with them, permitting only carefully 
prepared addresses to be delivered by any of them, and the infu- 
sion into their minds of his own Christian spirit, and of his own 
earnestness and zeal, he endeavours to prepare the students for 
their future work. Very soon after the opening of the college, Mr. 
French lost his gentle, saint-like colleague, Mr. Knott, who, of all 
spiritually-minded men whom it has been our privilege to meet, 
seemed to be the most like Enoch, of whom it is said that '^ he 
walked with God." 

The raison d*Stre of this seminary of theological learning 
is further illustrated by the following suggestive remarks 
of Mr. French : — 

The very last thing which has been practised among us as 
Missionaries was, what the greatest stress was laid and effort 
expended upon by Hindu sect leaders, and by the early British 
and Anglo-Saxon Missionaries, as well as by Muhammadan Mullahs 
everywhere ; I mean, giving a few instruments the finest polish 
possible, imbuing a few select disciples with all that we ourselves 
have been taught of truth, and trying to train and build them up 
to the highest reach attainable to us. It is but seldom that this 
has been the relation of the Missionary to the Catechist, of the 
school-master to the student, what the Sujl calls iktibas, lighting 
the scholar's lamp at the master's light. The perpetuation of 
truth (must we not add, of error also ?) has, in every age, depended 
on this efficacious method of handing down teaching, undiluted 
and unmutilated. To this we have become scarcely awake as yet. 
The learned Missionary, or the deep spiritually-taught Missionary, 
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is rather in his study and his books than reproducing his doctrine, 
spirit, and character in the minds and hearts of some chosen fol- 
lowers. It was such a method of working to which our Lord has 
encouraged and led us, not by His own example alone, but by 
those memorable words : " The disciple is not above his master, 
but every one that is perfect shall be as his master." 

Almost all of our Native Clergy, and most of our Oate- 
chists and Readers, have been trained at this Divinity College. 
The importance of it, therefore, cannot be over-rated. It is 
the school in which our Native teachers of Christianity are 
themselves taught ; where they sit at the feet of their 
teachers, as St. Paul sat at the feet of Gamaliel ; or let us rather 
trust that they sit at the feet of Christ Himself, as the dis- 
ciples did, when they learnt from Him those lessons of prac- 
tical theology, which influenced both their minds and their 
hearts ; and when they were daily associated with Him, and 
drank of His Spirit, in all they saw Him do and teach. 

It is now recognized by all Missionary Societies that it 
is to the Natives themselves that we must ultimately look to 
perform the chief part of the work of evangelizing their 
own countrymen. 

The Principals of the College have been the Revd. T. V. 
(now Bishop) French, the Revd. W. Hooper, the Revd. 
F. A. P. Shirreff, the present Superintendent, and the Revd. 
H. U. Weitbrecht, who is now oflSciating for Mr. Shirreff. 
The assistants have been the Revd. Messrs. Knott, Clark, 
Gordon, Wade, Batemen, Merk, and Dina Nath. 

The subjects taught in the College are the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the original Hebrew and Greek lan^ages, the Book 
of Common Prayer, Church History, Christian Dogmatics, 
Christian Evidence and Analogy, Pastoral Theology, and 
Natural Theology. The teaching has special reference to the 
religions and circumstances of the country. 
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The students are trained not only in the class room and 
chapel, but also in itinerations with their teachers in the 
villages, and stated preaching in the Bazaar. 

No account of the Divinity College of Lahore can be 
complete without special reference to the Revd. G. Gordon, 
who was one of its warmest friends and supporters from its 
foundation. In the first year of its existence Mr. French 
(now Bishop of Lahore) wrote in his annual letter : — "My old 
friend Mr. Gordon (late of the South India Mission) has 
added during the last year another most generous contribu-. 
tion of money to two former ones, which have allied and 
identified him with us in a marked way not to be forgotten ; 
and more than all, he has resolved — in spite of urgent and 
repeated pressure, brought to bear upon him by those who 
know his value, to secure him for other fields of labour, one of 
which would have given him promotion in the Church, but 
of which he would not like me to speak publicly — to throw 
himself into our work as a fellow-labourer. It is no longer a 
secret that the post which Mr. Gordon thus declined was the 
Bishopric of Rocfchampton in Australia." 

The Bishop again wrote in March 1881 : — 
It was in November of 1872 that, having bidden farewell to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bruce, and to Persia, he joined me at Lahore, in fulfilment 
of his long-projected purpose to be my comrade once more. And from 
that time onwards, the burden of his thoughts and words by day, his 
dreams by night, his letters to friends far and near, was the bringing 
home of the long-lost Moslem to the Shepherd and Bishop of Souls : 
the Moslem of the frontier, in lands where the blending of the Pushtu 
and Persian speech made his old and new work to be as one. He 
found me on his arrival broken down with a second and more dan- 
gerous illness, and scarcely recognized me on our first meeting, so 
that we were only working actually side by side for one-and-a-half 
years. But whether in exchange of thought, in conversation, then 
and afterwards, or in steady flow of correspondence between England 
and India, while I was recovering strength, there was no swerving 
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from what had become his life's grandest and maturest work — his 
unstaggering purpose of spending all, and being all spent, for the 
Beloochee and the Afghan. 

That first year and-a-half he took such modest and occasional 
share as he could in the home department, as we called it, of the 
Native Divinity School ; purposing, when I left, to become the 
centre, as indeed he was the heart and soul, of its foreign department. 
He would play the harmonium in chapel, his own gift to us ; in- 
struct the choir in music ; had a bath erected in one of the quad- 
rangles, to encourage cleanliness ; climbing-poles and ladders, and 
other methods of promoting athleticism ; introduced gardening and 
cricket ; — none of these were very successful, though best intention- 
ed, efforts ; — ^worked up short sermons for chapel with Moonshees' 
help ; had his charmingly choice library, and collection of Persian 
and perhaps Babylonian curiosities, in his small prophet's chamber — 
which I hope will long survive as a relic of those vanished days — 
the only third-storied bit of building in English Lahore. In the 
afternoons he would join me in a Soldiers' Bible-class at Meean 
Meer ; or in a bazaar preaching with the students ; or we would 
throw our Persian into a common stock in readings prolonged far on 
towards midnight ; or in the vacations he would join in some pre- 
paratory excursion along the Jhelum and Chenab banks, to initiate 
himself into the character and language of the people in whose 
service his life was to be offered in sacrifice. 

It was just before Christmas, 1873, that we set out together to 
" spy out the land" which we had arranged should be the Mission- 
ary practising ground, so to speak, of the Lahore Divinity students, 
under the direction and oversight of the Missionary clergy associated 
with the college, to which he attached himself from the very first ; 
and held unswervingly to his purpose of regarding all his labours as 
inseparably connected with it, and with the C.M.S., under whose 
auspices it had its birth. Whether his work lay amongst Sikhs, 
Bdoochees, or Afghans, it was always the game ; he felt himself 
working out one of the fundamental ideas which underlay the origi- 
nal plan of the Divinity School — and essential, as I believe (and as 
my two honoured successors in the Principalship, Messrs. Hooper 
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and Shiireff, have steadily held likewise) — to the practical useful- 
ness and eflficiency of the institution, ». e,, its having a department 
of labour outside of the college class-rooms, and stretching forth the 
hand of sympathy and loving help to the frontier hills and rivers, 
to watch for any door by which Christian influence may find 
emtrance to the tribes who have their home there, and the relations 
in which we stand to whom, are of such serious moment to the future 
of the empire* 

We visited at that time Gujerat, Jhelum, Pind Dadan Khan, 
Miyanee, Bhera, Shahpoor, Khoostrab, and a number of small towns 
and large villages lying between. The languages were, of course, 
new to Mr* Gordon, beyond the Persian he had partially acquired 
at Ispahan : the preaching and conversing therefore fell to me ; but 
he took the keenest interest in all, and never wearied in searching 
out opportunities I could avail myself of ; one of the marks, as Aris- 
totle tells us, of the truest friendship. When we traversed by road 
or river the same ground just before Easter last year (1879), he 
was well able to express himself ; the district had become a home 
to him, and his heart was bound up with its people, loving them 
" the more abundantly, the less he was loved ;" for a good deal of 
unfriendly feeling was shown him by the upper classes in Pind 
Dadan, where he secured, by fair bidding at a public auction, his 
" little tower," just close to the walls of the town — " the corner 
bastion," as Mr. Nugent calls it, " of an old fort of which little 
else remained." Many a time in the interval, between 1873 and 
1879, has he trod on foot the fifty miles between Jhelum and Pind 
Dadan, shortly to be united by the branch railway, which is almost 
completed. From the time I left India, at the close of March, 1874, 
he adopted Pind Dadan as the little capital of his rather too ex- 
tended Missionary province ; or rather the starting and returning 
point of his journeys. He had leave " to hold the fort," or the 
little bastion, until he succeeded in purchasing it as a place of 
deposit for his books and collection of varieties after ceasing to 
reside at Lahore. It was a great advantage for the fifteen or 
twenty English residents at the great salt-mines five miles from 
Pind Dadan, to enjoy so often the Church ministrationS| which 
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Mr. Gordon himself, and latterly, in hia absence, his yonncr Mission- 
ary brother, Mr. Nugent, performed for them in the little Station 
Church, or in a large room at the salt-mines. 

Mr. Gordon's great object was to obtain Native agents, 
whom he might train after his own fashion of hardihood and 
patient endurance ; what might well be called " a perfect work 
of patience,*^ His great sorrow throughout his seven years of 
pioneering work on the frontier was the reluctance (or, as it 
often turned out, the inability) of the Native labourers to keep 
pace with his seven-leagued strides, sometimes painful midday 
marches, over treeless plains, to some coveted destination, where 
an inquirer had to be visited or a friendly Moolah instructed. 
One excellent student, Andreas, as faultless in life as he was 
steadfast in simplicity of faith and devotion to his studies, during 
the three years he spelled out his Hebrew and Q-reek Scriptures 
in our school at Lahore, succumbed after about a year's attempt 
to frame his course of life after the model daily before his eyes. 
Even of him our dear brother spoke with some dissatisfaction, as 
hardly up to the mark, and better fitted to be a pastor than an 
evangelist. Writing in August, 1874, he says, " I walked with 
Andreas to Khoostrab, and we were continually reverting to the 
walk you took with us there. I was sorry not to be able to 
induce P. and N. to accompany me.'* (These, I should observe, 
were two of the least promising of our students, whose views of 
the nature of the work he strove to elevate for some months.) 
" They feared a wetting such as we had all got on the previous 
evening, wfien sudden rain overtook us, and we had to wade 
through two miles of water. They have got no shauq for 
preaching, and it is useless to press them." . . . This high 
standard, which we so much need, may take another generation 
to develop. 

The following account of Mr. Gordon's death in Kandahar 
is taken from a sketch of his life written by his friend 
General R. Maclagan : — 

Far from home and country, and amid the noise of battle, fell 
George Maxwell Gordon, the faithful messenger of the Gospel of 
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peace, sharing an enterprise of peril with those among whom he 
was ministering; and sharing, with those who fell around him in the 
strife, a soldier's grave. This is all we yet know. 

How came the Missionary to be at Kandahar, when that small 
British garrison was straitly shut up and hard-pressed by a numer- 
ous enemy, elated and emboldened by a little temporary triumph ? 
A double object had drawn him there, and a felt duty had kept him. 
When engaged on the Punjab frontier in devising and organizing 
a mission to the Beluches of our border districts, -he resolved to take 
advantage of the presence of a British force in Quetta, and of a 
British representative in Kelat, to proceed into Beluchistan, and see 
whether the time had come for extension of the Mission to the 
territory beyond our border. Then from Quetta he advanced with 
the force proceeding to Kandahar. He seized that opportunity of 
making some acquaintance with Southern Afghanistan and its people, 
and of forming a judgment with regard to Missionary action at some 
future time in that country, seeing that he might also at once be of 
service in ministering to the British troops on the line of march. 
And with them he remained in Kandahar, performing the duties of 
chaplain, to the great satisfaction of officers and men. The position 
in which he was now placed, and the work it enabled him to do 
confirmed and satisfied his own sense of the importance of the 
step he had taken, and of the useiuliiess of bis offered and 
accepted service. 

Mr. Gordon was a Missionary at his own charges, his private 
means not only maintaining his Mission work without cost to 
the Church Missionary Society, but being ever liberally bestow- 
ed on useful objects conducive to the temporal or spiritual well- 
being of people whom he could help. Such a man, with felt 
capacity for a certain line of action, wilh opportunities present- 
ed to him of which he perceives the value, is guided by an 
impulse which is true for him, however difftirently others might 
be affected by it. He was urged, as his letters at the time quiet- 
ly but unmistakably showed, by a pressure which he felt was 
not to be resisted. He at once accepted the leading, which was 
indicated to his willing mind, not without something of that 
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adventurous spirit wLich animates every man who is in earnest, 
which has stirred the heart and quickened the steps of many 
a noble Missionary in days past and present, and will in all 
time to come. It was the same spirit, with the same views, 
which took him back from England to India on the last occasion 
through Persia, and which enabled him there, with his wonted 
devotion, to be the means of so great usefulness, in co-operation 
with another active Missionary of the C.M.S., at a time of griev- 
ous famine and distress. 

When we hear of the Missionary killed in a sortie from a 
besieged fortress — a difficult and perilous operation, undertaken 
to check the harassing fire from a strongly-occupied and well- 
armed place of cover — let us think of him as the miuister, for 
the time being, of the British soldiers employed on this duty. 
He was their friend, who sought to be their helper wherever he 
could, not only in the tent but in the field, in the time of danger, 
and in the hour of death. ISot altogether profitless, we may 
well believe, was this last service, though it was the hour of 
death also for himself. 

The Revd. C. P. C. Nugent, who was appointed by the 
Society to take up Mr. Gordon's work at Pind Dadan Khan, 
and its neighbourhood (thus leaving him free for his itinera^ 
tions in many parts) writes of Mr. Gordon thus : — » 

Undoubtedly the two most striking features of his life 
were his self-denial and his prayerfulness. His was no gloomy, 
morbid form of self-denial which would repulse people, but one 
BO impregnated with the principle " for Christ's sake, and the 
Bouls of men," that he was never unhappy in it. Grieved and 
wearied in soul he often was— as who would not be that fully 
realized all Christ's love and all the ingratitude of man ? Often 
and tenderly as he longed for the joy of seeing home and 
friends again, keenly as he appreciated the many delicacies and 
refinements of European life, he never, I believe, regretted the 
step he took, when in 1874 he left Lahore for a life of voluntary 
poverty among the people to whom God sent him. The upper 
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most wish of his heart in re-visiting home, which he had 
purposed doing in 1881, was to beat up recruits for the Salt 
Bange. 

In May, 1878, he wrote from Find Dadan Khan : " To many 
people India is full of variety and amusement. If it has a hot 
season they avoid it by going to the hills, or if they are obliged 
to stay on the plains they can surround themselves with 
comforts and luxuries ; and as for the cool season, it is far 
pleasanter than an English winter. But to a Missionary, who is 
intent on knowing the Natives and being as one of themselves, 
these comforts are quite foreign, and by degrees he finds that 
they are by no means necessary to existence. And in order to 
get the confidence of the people, and do them any good, one has 
to make up one's mind to devote one's life to it, and all one's 
dreams about ending one's days in a cottage near a wood in 
some pleasant English nook give place to the prospect of a 
mud hut in an Indian village, and the enviable distinction of a 
rough tombstone reverenced alike by Christians and Heathens." 
And these words are simply the expression of his every- day life. 
I have known him even in Amritsar go to the Serai (a native 
inn) and lodge there for the purpose of being among the people 
whom he loved for Christ's sake. 

His constant prayerful ness struck one at once. The 
little time of prayer preceding each visit to the bazar or village 
was a very blessed time, and one very full of reality to him. 
Very often have we noticed, and felt justly rebuked by his 
solemn and reverent demeanour during the walk to the daily 
preaching, and the short replies to any thoughtless or irrelevant 
remarks, and subsequent silence taught us not a little the awful 
solemnity of our Mission, and of the frame of mind with which 
one should leave the King's presence to execute His command. 

His best memorials will be the Salt Range and Beluch 
Missions, and the College Chapel at Lahore. The work con- 
nected with each of these places was very dear to him, and 
indeed the first two Missions were practically founded, and the 
premises given, by his Christian love and generosity. May it 
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please God to raise up faithful followers of so true a pattern of 
a Missionary. He was but one of the blessed company, ** who 
loved not their own lives unto the death/' but it is helpful to 
study the great features of the life of each of these as they are 
set before us. Self-denial, prayer, and hard work, were those 
of this true servant of Q-od, eminently scriptural graces well 
worthy our imitation. 

By Mr. Gordon's will he left no less than Rs. 75,000 
towards the erection of the College Chapel and the carrying 
on the Missionary work at Pind Dadan Khan and Dera 
Qhazi Khan, which he had inaugurated. The beautiful 
Chapel has been lately completed by Mr. Weitbrecht at a cost 
of Rs. 12,000, and was opened by the Bishop, in March last. 
The design is elegant and the structure substantial. 

The Pind Dadan Khan Mission, which was established 
by Mr. Gordon, was formerly a branch of the Lahore Divinity 
School. It is now carried on by the Revd. Thomas Howell 
and native assistants under the direction of the Revd. E. 
Guilford, of the Itinerant Mission. The northern part of the 
district is famous for history both ancient and modern. It 
was here that Alexander the Great founded the cities of 
Bukephalia and Nikaia, one on each side of the Jhelum, to 
commemorate his victory over Porus and his conquest of the 
Punjab, Not far from the battle-field of Nikaia lies that of 
Chillianwala, the battle of which place, together with the 
subsequent victory of Gujerat, resulted in the annexation of 
the Punjab. 

The Pind Dadan Khan Mission was commenced by An- 
dreas, an orphan boy, who had become a Catechist in the 
Amritsar Mission, and was afterwards trained at the Divinity 
College, Lahore. An account of his death is given in Mr. 
Gordon's Report for 1875 : — 

The year is closing sorrowfully for me as to the life of my 
Native Christiau Brother Andreas. He contracted a cold in 
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Ainritsar last rhristnias, and disease of the lungs followed. 
Although feeble in body, he is strong in spirit, and most patient 
in suffering. "Tell Mr. French," he says, "that I have no fear 
of death, but joy and confidence." Among his visitors in sick- 
ness are an old Hindu Pandit, and a young Muhammadan school- 
teacher, who show a kindly sympathy and appreciation of his 
former counsels. A recently converted Muhammadan Moulvie 
of Jhelam, has spoken to me of him in terms of true brotherly 
affection. To another Muhammadan Moulvie, who is an inquirer, 
he has written a letter of Christian exhortation as a dying 
message. His loss is a heavy blow to a young Mission like this, 
and the more so that I have no one to supply his place; for 
this kind of work offorg a searching test to the sincerity of 
applicants for employment as preachers, and sometimes with only 
depressing results. 

Since I began this letter, which I have been obliged to 
lay aside for two months, Andreas has been taken to his rest, 
and our little cemetery has received the first Mission seed " sown 
in corruption," to be " raised in incorrupt ion.*' 

What I most desire is that his example in thus dying at 
his post should not be lost upon his Native Christian brethren 
who survive him. And yet I fear, not without reason, lest it 
should have an intimidating rather than a stimulating effect 
upon them. 

Andreas was a man of few words, and one who took a 
sober rather than a sanguine view of things. When, after 
preaching in a village one Sunday, I tried to animate him by an 
account of revival work in Scotland to hope for a corresponding 
revival here, he remarked very justly, " Tou cannot compare 
the two cases. In my country the bones are very dry^ in yours 
there is some flesh upon them." 

On St. Andrew's Day he received the Holy Communion 
in his bed for the last time. I remarked to him that St* 
Andrew's example was one which he had well followed. He 
replied, " Ah ! our work is poor enough, and we deserve nothing 
for it ; but what a beautiful text that is in Bevelation, ' Be thou 
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faithful unto death, and I will give unto thee a crown of life. 
Oh that I may obtain that crown ! " He adddd, " Christ left 
everything for us ; it is only right that we should give up a little 
for Him. Itf r. French was always saying this to us. Alas ! how 
few there are who are willing to do this. I should greatly like 
to finish my work at Find Dadan Khan. I have a great desire 
to preach. The people are bad, yet we must tell them of the 
Lord's mercy." 

We were a very little band as we stood round his grave 
on the 9th December — only Yakub, the Native Christian chow- 
kidar, and the Native Christian schoolmaster of Bhawa, and the 
Collector of Customs at Kheura, who kindly came five miles to 
show his sympathy — a very small company, in view of a very 
large town of heathens and Muhammadans. I earnestly desired 
that all my Native Christian brethern in Lahore and Amritsar 
could have been there too, to gather some instruction from that 
open grave, if perchance there might be one heart touched by 
a generous impulse to stand in the breach and to say, in response 
to that silent appeal, " Lord, here am I, send me." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SIMLA AND KOTGURH. 

We have spoken of our Church Missionary Society's cen- 
tral stations in the midst of the Punjab Proper. We now 
proceed to give a brief account of our long line of Frontier 
Missions, which begin at Simla, and terminate in Kurrachee 
on the sea. 

It was in the year 1840, that the first committee met 
together in Simla to establish a Christian Mission in the 
Himalaya. It consisted of Mr. Gorton of the Civil Service, 
Captain Jackson of the Bengal Artillery, Captain Graham, 
General Smith, Dr. Dempster, Major Boileau, and Captain 
Rainey. They were amongst the first residents at Simla ; 
and the names of two of them are handed down to the pre- 
sent day in " Gorton Castle " and " Boileau Gunge." The 
Simla and Kotgurh Missions are, thus, the oldest Missions of 
the Church of England in the Punjab, and in the Diocese of 
Lahore. All other Missions were commenced afterwards. 
We notice that Simla, as well as Kotgurh, has always been 
one of the Missions of the Church Missionary Society. These 
Missions, like most others in the Punjab, owe their origin to 
the earnest zeal and efibrt of Christian laymen, who in a few 
years collected more than Rs. 15,000 for them. Mr. Gorton 
alone subscribed Rs. 100 a month to the Himalaya Mission ; 
and at his death, in 1844, he bequeathed to the Mission 
Rs. 22,000, which has since become Rs. 31,500, and is still 
called the " Gorton Fund,*' from which the chief part of the 
expenses of the Kotgurh Mission are now defrayed. In 
transferring the whole of the funds of the Himalaya Mission 
to the Church Missionary Society, the local Committee wrote 
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thus to the Parent Society : — ** From the first we were 
anxious to enter into the closest connexion with you. We 
are anxious to secure not only the permanence and enlarge- 
ment of the Mission, but the acknowledgment and continu- 
ance of decided evangelical views. We want to be clear on 
this subject ; and desire, as far as in us lies, the prevention of 
any ' uncertain sound ' of the Gospel trumpet. The blessing 
of God has hitherto accompanied you. You have been 
enabled to uphold and maintain the truth as it is in Jesus ; 
and you have the means to undertake the important work 
which we have pointed out to you. We are persuaded that 
if you undertake the Himalaya Mission, our whole object, and 
more than that, will be gained/' 

The Missionaries who have laboured in Kotgurh and 
Simla have been Mr. Rudolph (who afterwards joined the 
American Presbyterian Society), the Revd. M. Wilkinson, 
the Revd. Dr. Prochnow, the Revd. J. N, Merk, the Revd. 
W. Keene, Mr. Sandys, Mr. Beutel, and the Revd. A. W. 
Rebsch, who, after more than 20 years of faithful and devot- 
ed labour in Kotgurh, and as many more years of Missionary 
toil in other stations in the plains, has at last retired from 
the direct work of the Society, and now lives in Simla, 
where he still assists the Society's Missionary work. Our 
present Missionary in Kotgurh is the Revd. A. Bailey ; and 
our Native Pastor in Simla is the Revd. T. Edwards, who 
has left a lucrative position to minister to the Native con- 
gregation, and has lately been ordained by the Bishop of 
Lahore to the Pastorate charge of the Christians in this 
station. 

Kotgurh (called by the natives Gurukot, or the resi- 
dence of the Guru, whose grave is still seen in the midst of 
ihe village, decorated with colored flags), is situated on the 
high road from Simla to Thibet. It is 64 miles from Simla, 
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and is 6,700 feet above the level of the sea. It is built on a 
spur of Mount Hattu, which is 11,000 feet high. 

The well-known traveller, Captain Gerard, who for a time 
lived in Kotgurh, writes : " Kotgurh is free from fogs ; has 
good water ; a population close together of 1,200 souls ; 
and is just opposite to Kulu, a populous district on the other 
side of the Sutledge. The people are very simple, and 
show a great anxiety to be educated by us ; and fairs are held 
in the neighbourhood, which would greatly help the spread 
of the Gospel to distant nations. It is a most interesting 
tract; and a better field could not oflfer itself for a Missionary 
establishment." 

This was written 40 years ago. In 1873 Kotgurh 
contained 41 villages, with a population of 2,400 souls. 
Human sacrifices were formerly offered up to the gods ; and 
a cave is still seen near Kotgurh, where a young girl was 
annually sacrificed to the demon of the place. It is a bleak 
and weird looking spot, and is still accounted an accursed 
place, on which goats and cattle are not permitted to graze. 
When we visited it in 1881, we were told that on the last 
occasion, when a beautiful girl of 15 was brought by the 
priests to be immolated, a storm arose ; and the swollen 
stream carried away both altar and temple, and scattered all 
the people. The offering up of human sacrifices has, from 
that time, ceased. In former years infanticide used to be 
common ; and as lately as the year 1840, four cases were 
brought to light by Government, in which parents had buried 
their children alive. 

Polyandria was also practised. It was not uncommon for 
three or four brothers to marry one woman, who was the wife 
of all in rotation. As most men had not sufl&cient means to 
purchase and maintain a wife, it was the custom for several 
men to club together, and buy one common spouse. The 
children belonged to all. Soon after, the school at Kotgurh 
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had been opened, it was observed that two men brought food 
to one of the boys ; and that both called him son. The two 
men had married one woman ; and they had only one son, 
whom both considered as their own. Superstition and 
ignorance then everywhere prevailed. Every accident or 
misfortune was attributed to the genii of the different places, 
some of whom were believed to preside over the crops ; some 
held influence over the heart of man ; some over the moun- 
tains, or forests, or sources of rivers. In most villages flocks 
of goats were kept for sacrificial purposes. Every peak, cave, 
forest, fountain and rock still has its presiding demon, one of 
whom is appropriately called " Shaitan," whose efl&gy is 
brought out on special occasions, with human masks fixed on 
it, and the people dance before it, waving branches or 
swords. And in this land of vice and ignorance, we see that 
tea and wheat and barley and other cereals grow ; and that 
rice, which rivals that of Bengal, is largely cultivated. We 
see that all the timber trees of the Himalaya are represented 
in the forests;* and that apricots, peaches, apples, pears, 
mulberries, figs, oranges, citrons, limes, plantains, walnuts, 
hazelnut, sgrow in profusion wherever they are planted. No 
wonder that the feelings of Christian men were moved 
when they saw the ravages which idolatry and ignorance 
of God had made in a country like this, a country which lay 
at their very doors, and which in their excursions from 
Simla they often visited. No wonder that Captain Jackson, 
in a most affecting letter, writes thus : — *' For my part, it 
seems that the Lord hath opened the way, and made it 
plain for us to establish here a Church Mission; and I 
pledge myself, as long as the Lord may spare my life, to 
pay £60 annually, in any way the Committee may direct, 
either in England or India." 

Kotgurh lies midway between Brahminism andLamaism. 
Some 25 miles beyond Kotgurh scarcely a Brahmin can be 
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met with, although occasionally Hindu temples are seen 
in the interior, often in close proximity with the Lama 
temples. Sixty miles from Kotgurh is one of the most 
celebrated Lama monasteries, containing, it is said, a con- 
siderable library; and nunneries may be also found not 
far from it. A little beyond Kotgurh the distinction of caste 
altogether ceases, and the peculiar physiognomy of the 
people points to Tartar origin. 

Boys from Chinese Tartary have occasionally come from 
their homes to study in the Kotgurh Mission School, who 
were the sons of wealthy and influential men. They have 
there learned to read and understand the Word of God, and 
have attended family worship and the Sunday services in 
Church. On the approach of summer, they have returned 
to their native highlands, " fearing that Kotgurh," which is 
only 6,700 feet high, '^ would be too hot for them." During 
the winter of 1864-65, eleven youths arrived from the 
snow regions of Kanawur, to study in Kotgurh. They 
were lodged and boarded in the Mission ; and in the short 
winter days they learned to read the Bible, which they took 
back with them on their return to their home. One of these 
lads had been trained to be a school-master, but on his 
return the Rajah claimed his services as a munshi. 

The Kotgurh Mission is essentially an itinerant 
Mission to the Hill Tribes, which lie between the plains 
ot India and the borders of China. We remember the 
interesting accounts of the long tours and adventures 
of Dr. and Mrs. Prochnow, as they traversed range after range, 
to tell to these highland people the Gospel of Christ. We 
remember, too, a picture in the Church Missionary Intelligencer^ 
of Mrs. Prochnow, mounted on a yak, and crossing one of the 
diflScult snow-clad passes. It was never intended that the 
Missionary should remain always in the neighbourhood of 
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his head-quarters in Kotgurh ; but it was always hoped 
that his influence would manifest itself by his constant 
presence in many States, in which Missionaries have been 
often welcomed as the friends and benefactors of the people. 

In Kotgurh and its neighbouring villages are our 
principal schools, which have now 163 boys and 27 girls. 
Some schools are also carried on at a distance from the 
central station, by means of which the Gospel of Christ has 
reached the more distant parts of the hill country. Men of 
mature age have often joined their children in learning to read 
and write in these schools. Mr. and Mrs. Rebsch acquired 
also much influence in their direct Missionary work through 
their knowledge of Medicine. Morning after morning was the 
Missionary's study more or less filled by constant visits from 
villagers, many of whom came from a great distance to obtain 
medical relief from sickness and disease, and were there 
told of Him who is the Great Physician of souls. These Hill 
Missions have not been without fruit. Many converts, men 
and women too, have been given to our Missionaries. 
Amongst them we may mention the Revd. James Kadshu, 
the first Native Pastor of Lahore, who was baptized by Mr. 
Merk in 1852 at Kotgurh, when 26 years of age. Unlike 
other Missions, where converts often assemble from other 
stations, almost every Christian at Kotgurh is a convert 
from the country itself. There is one exception, that of a 
Chinaman, who came from China to work in the tea 
gardens at Kotgurh, and who became a Christian, and 
married one of the Christian girls. One of the greatest 
losses that the Kotgurh Mission has suffered has been that 
of Timothy, a young man of quiet, earnest, zealous faith and 
love, whose influence was specially felt amongst the young 
men who had formerly been his school-fellows. In the year 
1873, the whole of his household, consisting of six souls, 
together with four others, were baptized. He was sent to be 
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trained at the Lahore Divinity College, in the hope that 
he would become the Native Pastor of Kotgurh. But his 
life, which appeared to be of so much value to the Christian 
cause, was cut short by consumption, that terrible disease of 
Indian students, who have not often been accustomed to 
much study. His happy death made a great impression 
on all who were around him. He was constantly repeating 
his favorite Urdu hymn, " When shall I go, when shall I go, 
when shall I see Jesus " ? Mr. Rebsch was in Simla when 
Timothy lay dying ; but Timothy had the assurance that he 
would see him once more before his end ; and though the 
snow in some places was six feet deep and more, on the way, 
Mr. Rebsch went over to see him, and was with him when he 
died, on the 25th March 1881. 

The Kotgurh Mission has now 37 Native Christians, of 
whom 12 are communicants. In 1870 this little congrega- 
tion commenced a Church Building Fund, to which each 
contributed according to his ability. When the Hindus 
heard that a Christian Church was to be erected in Kotgurh, 
they also came forward to add their contributions. In this 
way more than Rs. 100 were collected, chiefly in annas and 
pice. Those who had no money contributed rice or grain. 
Rich and poor, they did all in their power that they might 
have a Christian Church of their own. The Maharajah of 
Puttiala gave Rs. 250 towards it. One poor man, a Hindu, who 
had promised to give Rs. 15 towards it, but "forgot" to do so, 
two years afterwards brought Rs. 17-4 ; namely, Rs. 15 for his 
subscription and Rs. 2-4, for the accumulated interest on it 
The Church through Mr. Rebsch's efforts was built in 
1873. It is 60 feet long and 20 broad ; and is intended to 
accommodate 200 persons. The total cost of this pretty 
Church was Rs. 4,000. Permission was very kindly given 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Simla to cut the timber, 
without cost, from the Government forests. 
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We must not forget to record the sympathy and help 
which was always given to the Kotgurh Mission by Arch- 
deacon Pratt. Without his help, the Mission would have been 
more then once in danger of collapse. It was he who 
appointed Dr. Prochnow to it ; who guided the counsels of 
its Committee ; who turned Bishop Wilson's attention to 
the people of the Himalayas ; who aided the work by 
collecting large sums, and by advocating its cause. During 
his last visit in 1880 all that had taken place came vividly 
before his mind. He went to the outlying villages with the 
Missionary, and visited the schools for boys and girls ; and 
expressed his delight at the marked improvement amongst 
the people. With almost a presentiment of his •approaching 
end, he expressed his fear that he would never again see the 
glorious hills and dales of Kotgurh. On the day before he 
left, he attended Divine Service. And when he died from 
cholera in the following year, the Christian community of 
Kotgurh were amongst the chief of those who mourned what 
was to them an irreparable loss. 

The number of Native Christians in Simla, which is, as 
we have said, under the charge of the Revd. T. Edwards, 
is 150; of whom 53 are communicants. The pressing want 
of Simla is that of a Church for the Native congregation, 
towards which Mr. Edwards has collected about Rs. 6,000. 
The difficulty of finding a suitable site is very great. There 
are two schools in Simla of 42 boys and 14 girls, which are 
conducted by Mr. Edwards. 

The Simla Mission has received very efficient help, 
especially from Archdeacon Baly and Archdeacon Mat- 
thew, who have assisted it with their counsel and influence ; 
and have furthered its work by much pecuniary support, 
received from the English congregation. 

The importance of Simla to the Church Missionary 
Society is very great. It has, more than any other place. 
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become of late years the political capital of India. It is 
the residence, for six or se«ren months of every year, of the 
Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief, and of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. The Heads and Secretaries of 
the Civil and Military Departments of the Government 
have their homes in Simla; and live there for a longer 
time eveiy year than they do anywhere else. Some of 
the chief Native talent of the country is also to be met 
with there, in the diflferent offices of the State ; and 
Native Princes and Chiefe are continually coming there to 
visit the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor. Simla is 
becoming more and more the place where the laws of India 
are made, and where plans are formed for the general 
administration of this great land. But not only is Simla 
the chief seat of the Indian Government, but it is also, as 
such, the constant residence of many of the best and the 
most influential friends of the Church Missionary Society 
in the country. It would seem as if in some respects 
Simla would aflford the same advantages, and occupy the 
same position, in India, as regards the work of the Society, 
as London does to the Parent Society at home. It would 
be well for the interests of our Missionary work, if our 
Church Missionary Society were to take up a more defined 
position in Simla than it has yet done ; where Committees 
could meet regularly, and from their wide experience of 
India generally, could give advice which may materially aid 
both our Parent Society, and the Native Church, in the 
many difficult and often perplexing questions, the decision 
of which will greatly affect the extension and the permanent 
establishment of Christianity in India. As the number of 
Christians increases, the difficulties will increase also ; and 
the giving a right direction to the work would greatly assist 
the Society's operations in many places. It is probable 
that the pecuniary support given to the Society would be 
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also increased, but the chief advantage to the Society's 
work would be the closer attention which would be given 
carefully to it, by those whose talents and experience would 
give the greatest weight to their opinions and advice. 

In the meantime the Missionaries of the Divinity 
College in Lahore have been invited to visit Simla during 
their summer long vacations, from 1st July to the 30th 
September. 
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RANGRA. 



The next Mission on our frontier line is that of Kangra. 
The Kangra District contains 730,845 inhabitants, of which 
637,635 are Hindus. The whole district, like Cashmire, is 
one of the most beautiful countries imaginable. It is ^* a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills '' ; a land of fruits and rich 
harvests, a land where the people can eat their food without 
scarceness, and need not lack anything in it. Nature has 
done everything for Kangra. It contains mountains which 
rise to the height of 16,000 feet, with their forests of oaks and 
pines, and glades and little side valleys, with streams of water 
everywhere, and the richest and most fertile plains, in some 
of which the tea-planters have made their gardens, in 
the direction of Palampore. The Revd. C. Reuther wrote 
respecting it : — ** Thecountry all round is pretty, likea garden 
of the Lord ; and that it may become so in a spiritual point 
of view, is my constant prayer." Kangra itself is about 
2,500 feet above the sea, and is thus beyond the reach of 
the hot winds of the Punjab plains. The heat for two months 
is excessive, owing to the stillness of the air; but at other 
times the climate is delicious. 

The Kangra Mission owes its existence to the counsel 
and efforts of Mr. (afterwards Sir Donald) Mcleod. It 
was commenced by Mr. Merk, in 1854 ; when the house 
which was built by General Lake, then Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Kangra, was purchased for a Mission House from 
Sir T. Douglas Forsyth, then Assistant Commissioner, on 
the removal of the civil station from Kangra to Dhurmsalla 
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Mr. Merk's incumbency lasted from 1854 to 1874, with a 
short intermission of about two years, when Mr. Menge 
acted for him when he was on furlough at home. On his 
death in 1874, he was succeeded by the Revd. 0. Reuther. 
Mr, Merk now lies in the Dhurmsalla graveyard, not very 
far from the tomb of Lord Elgin, the late Governor-General 
of India ; and Mr. Reuther was laid to rest in the pretty 
Native cemetery in Kangra, where he died in January, 1879. 
From that time till March, 1882, the Mission sufifered from 
the want of a bead, notwithstanding the visits of many 
Missionaries. Our Society has lately appointed Mrs. Reuther 
to the charge of the Mission, in which she is ably assisted 
by her two daughters, one of whom is a Missionary of the 
Zenana Missionary Society. 

It was the writer's privilege, in October last, to baptize 
110 less than nineteen persons in Kangra and the adjoining 
station of Dhurmsalla, in Missions which our Church M is- 
siionary Society were a short time ago on the very point of 
relinquishing, on the alleged ground of their unproductive- 
ness. The new converts belong chiefly to the servant class, 
And are most of them connected with the family of our dear 
friends, the late General Prior (who died a few months ago, 
after a long and useful life) and Mrs. Prior. It will be a 
great encouragement to many in Northern India to hear of 
this accession to this Christian Church from the servant class. 
There are many Christian friends in India who devote much 
time and attention to the instruction of their servants, with, 
perhaps, little apparent result. There are many who leave 
India, or die, without seeing the conversion of men and 
women, who, for twenty or twenty-five years, perhaps, have 
ministered faithfiiUy to their temporal wants, whom they have 
often spoken to and often prayed for. Such persons may 
well be content to wait. The ground of our patience is our 
perfect trust in God Q^nd in His Word. Just as the husband- 
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man sows his seed, and waits for the harvest, aild finds that 
through all the changing seasons Nature may be trusted ; so 
they who sow the seed of the Word of God in the hearts of 
men can aflford to wait for the harvest of souls, because they 
have perfect trust in the power of the Word of God. They 
know the wondrous life which lies concealed in that Word, 
and know that the vital germ will be developed ultimately 
in the future plant. We believe in the capacities of the 
human soul for the reception of the Word of God. We 
believe in the influences of the Spirit of God to quicken the 
seed and to fertilize the heart. We, therefore, are content 
to wait. The Christian example, and the long-continued 
eflforts of our dear friends. General and Mrs. Prior, in Dhurm* 
salla, have not been lost. 

The Klangra register of baptisms contains the names of 
120 Natives, who have, through its instrumentality, been 
admitted into the Church of Christ. Of these, twenty-nine 
were heathen men, thirteen heathen women, twenty-three 
heathen children, and fifty-five children of Christian parents. 
There are also many other entries of European births, deaths^ 
and marriages. The first marriage which was entered in the 
Kangra Mission register, was that of Donald F. McLeod (our 
late Lieutenant-Governor), married on the 10th October 1864, 
to Frances Mary, the daughter of Sir Robert Montgomery 
(also a Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab), and grand-daugh- 
ter of Mr, Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the North- West 
Provinces. The first death recorded in the Kangra Mission 
register of burials is that of Frances Mary, wife of Donald 
F. McLeod, on the 22nd August, 1855, aged 20. The mar- 
riage was performed by the Revd. T. H. Fitzpatrick, a C.M.S. 
Missionary ; and the burial by the Revd. J. N. Merk, also a 
C.M.S. Missionary. Both the husband and the wife, together 
with both of these Missionaries who married and buried them,. 
are now in Heaven. A few more names follow in the burial 
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register, and we then come to that of Frances Anne, wife of 
William D. Arnold, Esq., (son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and 
first Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab), who died 
on the 24th March, 1858, aged 33 years ; about seven months 
after the birth of her youngest child (who bears her name), 
who was born on the 7th September, 1857 (the year of the 
Mutiny), and whose baptism is entered amongst the baptisms. 
Both the baptism and the funeral were performed by the 
C.M.S. Missionary, Mr. Merk, in whose house Mrs. Arnold 
died. There are many other names in the Kangra registers 
which are familiar to Punjab residents; but we will not here 
mention more than these. 

In the Kangra Boys' School there are now, under Mr. 
Banerjea, 77 pupils. Miss Reuther has an interesting Girls' 
Purda School of about 15 Mahomedan pupils in the town ; 
and Miss Ida Reuther is in charge of an excellant school for 
Hindu and Christian pupils, which has about 40 pupils. 

The Dhurmsalla Boy&' School, under Marcus, has 64 
names on its foils. Most of the boys are Gurkhas ; only nine 
Mahomedans and 12 Hindus being present. The Revd. Mr. 
Tribe, the Chaplain at Dhurmsalla, has very kindly now 
undertaken the superintendence of this school for the Society. 
A local committee has been appointed, of which Mr. Tribe 
has very kindly consented to be the Secretary. The Mission 
in Dhurmsalla is also greatly helped by Mr. Leman, the 
Bandmaster of the Gurkha Regiment, and Mrs. Leman, 
who has become the local Superintendent of the Girls' 
School. 

A catechist is now required in Kangra to take the place 
of Samuel Fathu, who, after twenty-five years' service, has 
retired on a small pension. A second catechist is needed 
in Dhurmsalla; and it is very desirable also, that a third 
catechist should be located in Nurpur, one of the largest citiea 
in the Kangra District. The number of catechists in the 
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Kangra Mission will then be made up to what it was before. 
We wish to see another catechist in Palampore or Beijnath. 
A Native Minister is also very greatly required, both to be a 
Pastor of the Native Christians in Kangra and Dhurmsalla, 
and also to itinerate in the towns and villages of the popu- 
lous district. A Bible-woman is needed for Klangra and also 
for Dhurmsalla. Some help is required also for the girls' 
schools. We hope that the Zenana Missionary Society will 
supply this. 

Authentic history points back to what Kangra was at 
the time of the Greek invasion, more than 2,000 years ago, 
when Nagarkot was the capital of a flourishing state, more 
than a thousand years before William the Conqueror invaded 
England ; when the Kangra Rajah, the chief of eleven other 
Rajaships, of which the names are given, governed in his 
best days the whole country from the Sutledge to the Ravi ; 
when Kulu, Mandi, Sukeit, Chumba, Badrawar, Basahir, 
Belaspur, and Nurpur (so-called a long time after this, from 
Nur Jahan, the celebrated wife of the Emperor Jehangir) were 
amongst its dependencies. Kot Kangra was conquered by 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, in 1009 A. D., who, it is said, "plundered 
the temple of incalculable wealth." It was recovered by the 
Brahmins some thirty-five years afterwards ; and a fac simile 
of the idol which was carried away by Mabmud was then 
replaced in the temple. It was again conquered and plundered 
by Feroze Shah Toghluk, who threw this fac simile idol 
on the high road, to be trodden under foot by all passers- 
by. It was then permanently occupied by Akbar the 
Great (in 1556, about the time of our Queen Elizabeth), 
whose great financial minister, Todor Mull, reported to his 
master, that he had "cut off all the meat, and left to the 
Hindus the bones"; meaning that he had taken all the rich 
lands of the plains, and left to the Hindus the hills. We 
read again of Kangra in the time of Jehangir, from 1615 to 
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1628 ; and then again we read of the gfeat Hindu Rajah 
Sunsar Chund, Katokh, who, in 1786, ruled frotn Kulu to 
Hoshiarpur. It was seized by Runjeet Singh, in 1828; and 
came into our hands after the first Sikh war, when dynasties 
which had lasted for 2,.000 years, came permanently, as it 
would seem, to an end. 

The Kiingra fort is one of the strongest fortresses in the 
Punjab. And what did the English do when th^y wanted 
to take Kot Kangra ? What did Edward Lake, the Deputy 
Commissioner, and John Lawrence, the then Commissioner 
of the JuUuudur Division, do, when the country rose up 
against the English arms ? Did they retire from it, when 
they saw its strong walls and bastions, which were held 
by the great army of the enemy ? No ; they dragged their 
guns with elephants and men up to the heights above 
the fort, from which they could breach its walls; and when 
the people saw that they were at their mercy, they then 
surrendered. The Kangra temple is now the strongest fort- 
ress of Hinduism in the Punjab. And what shall Christ's 
soldiers do, when they see before them this strong fort of 
Hindu ignorance and idolatry, with all it3 army of priests and 
devotees? Shall they retire from it, and leave this fort to the 
enemies of Christ, who kept saying tauntingly to us, when 
we had no Missionary to send to them, ** Where is now their 
God ? Their God can do nothing against our idol gods. 
Their Missionaries die one after another and are buried; and 
the Christians^have none others to Send in their place"? Nay, 
rather let our Christian Church put forth its strength, and 
win the fort, and then have rest. When they see that 
they are at our mercy, they will then surrender at discretion, 
and become obedient to the faith of Christ, as they have 
become obedient to the government of our Queen. We will 
not give up our attempt. We will not retire. The fort 
must Ml ; and until the flag of Christ is flying above its 
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Walls, we will go on. Though it be as strong as Delhi was 
at the time of the Mutiny, it must yield to the army of 
Christ. It may be that more soldiers may die before its 
walls, as others have already honorably yielded up their 
lives ; but Idolatry must fall before the Cross qf Christ, and 
then there will be peace. 

It may be that this time is nearer than we suppose. 
The people surely feel their need of something better than 
what they now have, their bulls and Brahmins, their mon- 
keys and snakes, and horrible idolatries.* As we passed 
their golden temple and saw a fair, pretty little girl pouring 
water out of a vessel for the pilgrims' use ; it seemed to us that 
we had here before us a germ and type of the innate desire 
for woman's ministries, which may soon be manifested in 
Kangra for Christ and for His Church. These boys and 
girls, who are now receiving a Christian training, will soon 
want something more than idols and bulls and monkeys. "A 
few more steps onwards" (as the old Greek General Epaminon- 
das said at the battle of Leuctra), and it may be that the 
" victory is ours." But whether sooner or later, we know 
that the "kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom 
of our Lord and of His Christ; and He shall reign for ever 
and ever;" even unto the uttermost parts of the world. 

The number of Native Christians in Kangra and Dhurm- 
salla now is 67 ; namely, 20 men, 16 women, and 31 children. 

• Kangra seems to be celebrated for four words beginning with B : for 
Bats and Beils, Brahmins and Bandars (its idols and sacred bulls, its 
Brahmins and monkeys) ; just as Multan is celebrated for its four 6's : Gard 
and Ghurba^ Garmi and Goristan (dust and beggars, heat and graves.) 
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CHAPTER X. 



CASHMIRE. 

We pass on to our next Mission, Cashmire. It was 
in the year 1854 that Colonel Martin and the writer 
of these pages made an exploratory tour through Cashmire, 
Ladak, and Iskardo. They were received with much 
kindness by the Maharajah Gulab Singh, the Chief of 
those countries; who gave his willing consent, that Mis- 
sionary work should be carried on in his dominions. The 
Cashmiris, he said, were so bad, that he was quite sure the 
Padres could do them no harm. He was curious to see if 
they could do them any good. The Missionaries were enter- 
tained courteously and hospitably ; and presents were given 
to them, which were sent home. We are reminded of King 
Ethelbert's reply to Augustine in A. D. 597, when he replied to 
the Missionaries who had come to England from Rome: " Your 
words," said he, ** and promises are very fair, but they are 
new to us, and I cannot approve of them, so far as to forsake 
that which I have so long followed with my whole nation. 
But because you are come far into my kingdom, and, as I 
conceive, are desirous to impart to us those things which you 
believe to be true, and most beneficial, we will not molest 
you, but give you favourable entertainment, and supply you 
with necessary sustenance ; nor do we forbid you to preach, 
■and gain as many as you can to your religion." 

Would that every Chief and Prince and King in India, 
who desires that his country should become as great and 
powerful as England now is, would use the means to make 
it so ; and would say to the present teachers of Christianity 
what King Ethelbert nearly 1,300 years ago said to the Chris- 
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tian Missionaries of his time : " We shall do you no hurt ; we 
shall show you all hospitality ; and you shall convert whom 
you can." 

The Maharajah Gulab Singh was in this respect a wise 
ruler, and a great man. 

One of the results of this first journey to Cashmire 
was the establishment of the Moravian Mission of Lahoul in 
Thibet, through the influence and pecimiary assistance of 
Colonel Martin. The Mission has been carried on, and has 
prospered, ever since. 

It was in 1862 that the first serious thoughts were 
entertained of establishing permanently a Christian Mission 
in Cashmire ; during a visit to the country of the Revd. W. W. 
Phelps and the Revd. R. Clark. A sermon was preached in 
Murree, and published by the desire of Sir Robert Montgomery, 
the Lieutenant-Governor; and his signature was the first one 
which was attached to a requisition to the Church Missionary 
Society to ask them to commence Missionary work in 
Cashmire. This requisition was afterwards signed by almost 
every leading officer then in the Punjab. Subscriptions were 
collected, to which Sir Robert contributed Rs. 1,000, and 
many other Mends gave large sums ; so that in a short time 
Rs. 14,000 were collected. 

In the meantime the Punjab Missionary Conference was 
held in the winter of the same year, at which it was decided, 
chiefly by the advice of Sir Donald McLeod, Dr. Cleghorn, and 
General Maclagan, that a Medical Mission should be united 
with the Clerical one in Cashmire. The Revd. W. Smith of 
Benares was deputed to Cashmire in 1863 ; and in 1863 and 
1864 the Mission was established permanently. Preaching 
was openly carried on throughout the city and neighbourhood 
by the Missionaries; and a Hospital was established by Mrs. 
Clark in the city, which was often attended by 100 patients a 
day. 
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The bright prospects of the Mission were, however, soon 
overclouded. The Governor of the city himself organized 
a disturbance ; and the hired Mission House was " by order " 
attacked. The people were Mendly enough ; and smiles were 
on many faces as they surrounded the house with sticks and 
stones. The Christians closed the doors and engaged in 
prayer. The Missionary sped hastily to the palace for 
protection and assistance; but the Governor was "asleep, and 
could not be awaked." A French gentleman, the agent of a 
large Paris house for Cashmire shawls, was the one to come 
to the rescue. The people slunk away, sajdng, ** What could 
we do ? We were told to do it." 

An appeal was then made by the Governor of the city 
to the English Government, to the effect that the Mission 
had so excited the people's minds that there was danger of 
the bloodshed of two little children of an English lady and her 
unarmed husband, if Christianity in any form were offered 
to the people. The Missionary was ordered by the Resident 
to desist from preaching, and leave the city. When the truth 
was known, the Resident, Mr. F. Cooper, recalled his order, 
and the Missionaries remained. 

A school was then commenced. An event of so important 
a kind as this was discussed in Durbar; and the parents of the 
children received domiciliary visits from the Police. They 
were told that if their children went to school they (the 
parents) would be banished to Ghilghit. One man persisted. 
He was told in as many words that if he sent his children 
to school, he would be killed. Being a man of influence and 
independence and good family in the Maharajah's Army, 
he still sent his boys to school. He was dismissed from his 
employment and had to leave the country. At the first halting- 
place, his camp was attacked by " robbers " at night. He seized 
the " robbers ;" and they were the Maharajah's own sepoys. 
They said *^ What could we do ? We were told to do it." 
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On another occasion several Cashmiris applied to the 
Missionary for instruction, stating that their desire was to 
become Christians. The heads of the families were at once 
imprisoned in the private prison of one of the chief officials. 
The Missionary interceded for their release. He was told 
that the idea of their imprisonment was altogether a mis- 
taken one; for they were not in prison at all. The 
Missionary then went to the prison house where they were 
confined, and spoke to them behind the bars. The official 
came running out to him, and in his hurrry forgot his head- 
dress. Poor man, he died suddenly and in disgrace, a short 
time afterwards ; some said by his own hand. 

Another inquirer was confined for some weeks in the 
Palace, Sher Gharri, and had a log of wood attached to his 
leg. Another inquirer was severely beaten in the presence 
of the Missionary. 

In 1865 Dr. Elmslie was appointed to the Cashmire 
Medical Mission, which soon, through his kindness and skill, 
won a reputation throughout the Valley. The people flocked 
to it in crowds. A cordon of soldiers was then appointed to 
prevent the people from coming; and if they could not do that, 
they were told to write down their names. Yet many of the 
Maharajah's own soldiers themselves were the patients, and 
became the most constant attendants at the Hospital. A Hindu 
Hospital was (very properly) shortly afterwards opened by 
the Cashmire authorities, with a skilled Native Doctor ; and 
its medicines and instruments were exposed to view at the 
windows ; but the Mission Hospital was the one which the 
people loved. Dr. Elmslie labored on with patience, love, and 
skill ; and the people came in crowds, and were healed, and - 
many people heard him gladly. Bishop Cotton wrote : — '^ Dr. 
Elmslie is knocking at the one door, which may, through 
God's help, be opened, for the truth to enter in." 
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In due time he was joined by his loving wife, who greatly 
strengthened his hands. But the order of the English 
Government necessitated their leaving the country for the 
winter months. Pathetically and earnestly did Dr. Elmslie 
appeal to the English Government for permission to remain, 
but no answer was received. At last he was obliged to return ; 
and he crossed the Himalayas for the last time, in the 
autumn of 1872, after having thrown himself with all his 
soul into the work of a bad cholera season. Ill and dejected, 
he walked, till he could walk no more. His wife gave up 
her dhoolie to him, and then she walked across the snows, 
where bears stood and looked at her, when she could not 
keep up with the dhoolie-bearers, and was left behind them 
to walk on alone. His illness increased alarmingly, and no 
Doctor was near. In a dying state he arrived at Gujerat, at 
the house of dear Christian friends, Sir. and Mrs. H. E. 
Perkins, llie writer of these pages was telegraphed for ; but 
he found him dead. He had given up his life for the people 
in Cashmire. He was buried by many sorrowing mourners the 
next day. On the day following, the letter arrived from the 
Foreign Office, granting him permission from the English 
Government to remain in Cashmire during the winter 
months ! 

In the following years Cashmire was visited by other 
Missionaries, and amongst them by the present Bishop of 
Lahore, and the Revd. R. Clark. They began as usual to 
preach in the city; but were stopped by a letter from the 
Resident, asking them not to do so. He had been told by 
the authorities that this was a novel practice (although it 
had been carried on systematically and regularly as long as 
the Mission had existed), and that it could not be allowed. 
Explanations were made, and the order of the Resident 
was cancelled. There is now no order against Missionaries 
preaching in the city of Srinagar, or in the villages anywhere. 
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In 1874 Dr. and Mrs. Theodore Maxwell were appointed 
to Cashmire. Dr. Maxwell was a nephew of General John 
Nicholson. The writer of these pages accompanied him 
to Jummoo, and when introducing them to His Highness 
the Maharajah he watched with interest the Maharajah's 
face, as he scanned the features of the sister's son of John 
Nicholson, who had come to be a Missionary in Cashmire. 
Great kindness was shown ; a comfortable house was given, 
and a hospital built. But Dr. Maxwell's health broke down, 
and he returned to England in 1874. 

In the meantime the Revd. T. R. Wade took up the work, 
and as he knew medicine, he became for a time both the 
Clerical and the Medical Missionary of Cashmire. In 1876 
Dr.Downes was appointed ^ Cashmire; and when the terrible 
famine of 1878 broke out, it was providential that Mr. Wade 
and Dr. Downes were there. Thousands of pounds were 
collected by them at home and in India ; but there was no 
food. Convoys of food were pushed through the passes by the 
Missionaries, with the help of the English Government, 
yet whole villages were depopulated. Wherever the Mis- 
sionaries went, corpses were seen everywhere, on the river's 
bank, by the roadside, or under the trees. The hospital 
was thronged by thousands and thousands of famished, dis- 
eased women and children and men ; and they were fed . 
and many of them were cured. As many as 300 patients 
attended the Hospital every day; and as many *' as 3,360 have 
been counted at one time, men, women and children, 
Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs, Pundits and Punditanis, 
lame, blind, deformed, decrepid, sick and starving, waiting 
patiently for the scanty dole which each one -was to receive." 
Orphan children were received by Mrs. Downes and Mr. 
Wade ; and the lives of 400 orphans were saved. But they 
were in Cashmire. To baptize them without any prospect 
of being able to train them afterwards in the Christian faith 
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was hardly desirable. The children remained in the Mis- 
sionaries' care till the boys could work, and the girls were 
of some market value ; and then of those 400 orphans, whose 
lives the Mission had saved, not one remained. There were 
not wanting in abundance, men and women, to produce a 
crowd of witnesses who could prove aaj^ swear, that ia one 
way or another each child belonged to them. To become 
Christian children in Cashmire could not be allowed. 

*' We can only hope (writes Mr. Wade) that many of 
the 400 children who became inmates of the orphanages, but 
are now scattered over the Valley, will not readily forget the 
religious instruction which they had received, and that 
the knowledge of the Saviour, and the texts of Scripture 
they learnt, and the hymns they were taught to sing, may 
not pass from them, but with God's blessing in His own good 
time, may bring forth fruit.", . . ." The people (said Mr. Wade) 
wondered what our motives and objects could be, in caring 
so much for the poor, the sick, the aged, and the starving, 
whom so many despise. They have seen with their own 
eyes what Christians have done for them during their time 
of suffering, and though it is difficult to convince a Cash- 
miri that any one should care for him, except with the 
selfish object of seeking to make gain out of him, yet the 
fact that more than Rs. 50,000 should - have been subscribed 
by Christians (most of them strangers who had never seen 
Cashmire) and spent during the famine, in curing the sick, 
caring for the orphans, feeding the starving, clothing the naked, 
irrespective of creed or caste, so different from the customs 
of the Mahomedans or EQndus, puzzles them, and makes 
them ask. What Christian charity is ? There is a greater 
spirit of inquiry amongst the people, and a greater desire 
for instruction, than I have ever known, since my first visit 
to the country in 1866. The great want now is, that of 
earnest Native Christian Teachers.". . . .'* Less obstacles (Mr. 
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Wade adds) would have been encountered, and more spiritual 
results might have been anticipated, during the whole of 
the past history of the Mission, if all visitors to the Valley 
from Christian lands had observed more the spirit which 
marked the proceedings of some of our earliest discoverers. 
King Edward the Sixth, in his orders to the sailors in 
Willoughby's fleet, agreed with Sir Humphry Gilbert's Chro- 
nicle, that the sowing of Christianity must be the chief 
intent of such as shall make any attempt at foreign 
discovery, or else whatever is builded upon other foundations 
shall never obtain happy success nor continuance." 

After six years of very remarkable work, Dr. Downes 
last year returned with Mrs. Downes to England. His 
fame, and that of the Mission, had spread to Ladak and 
Iskardo, to Yarkand and Khotan. He had himself become 
a power in Cashmire for great good. God's gifts of heal- 
ing, which had been given to him, and his acts of bene- 
ficence were so numerous, that his name, like Dr. Elmslie's, 
will long be there a household word. In one year 30,000 
visits were registered in the Mission Hospital. Last year 
(1882), 8,000 new cases were seen, and these paid more than 
24,000 visits ; more than 1,200 operations were performed ; 
1,000 in-patients were received into the wards, and to these 
more than 16,000 meals were supplied. 

Dr. Downes has been succeeded by Dr. Neve, whose 
colleagues are the Revd. J. H. and Mrs. Knowles. But the 
lack of funds, alas ! has caused the Hospital to be tempo- 
rarily closed. The expenses of such vast numbers of patients 
amounts to £600 a year. The food of in-patients alone is 
£200 ; and the salaries of assistants cost nearly £200 more. 
Unless money comes in, the work must be curtailed. Dr. 
Downes is no longer there with the funds which he gave 
liberally from his own resources, and which were given through 
him by rich relations and friends to the Cashmire Medical 
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Mission. We therefore appeal to friends, both in India and 
at home, to ask that the Oashmire Mission, which was com- 
menced by the advice and help of some of our greatest 
Indian administrators, a work which has proved itself in 
Cashmire to be one of such great beneficence to the people, 
may not now flag for want of funds. We believe that our 
Medical Missions are of the greatest importance in India to 
Missionary work generally. At our late Conference of 
C.M.S. Missionaries in Umritsur, when the subject of 
Medical Missions was discussed, one of our Frontier Mis- 
sionaries, who by God's blessing had had great success in 
schools, rose and said, that if he were asked which agency 
he thought was most likely to do most good in the evange- 
lization of the country, he believed that it would be more 
effectually done by Medical Missions than by schools. When 
our Lord sent out His apostles, "He gave them power 
and authority to cure diseases, and He sent them to preach 
the Kingdom of God and to heal the sick." — Luke ix, 1, 2. 

The last news respecting Cashmire is given in the 
Lahore Civil and Military Gazette of the 7th June 1883, where 
it is stated that the Cashmire Government has refused to 
permit Mr. Heide, a Moravian Missionary of Lahoul, to rent, 
purchase, or build, a Christian place of worship at Leh, on the 
ground that " it would interfere with the trade of Cashmire 
towards Central Asia.' The Maharajah's advisers have 
evidently yet to learn, that those countries which, like Eng- 
land, have the greatest number of Christian Churches, are 
those which have the most honesty, and are therefore those 
which have the most trade, and in which wealth most 
increases. 

We acknowledge with thankfulness to the Maharajah 
the permission which he has accorded to the Missionaries 
to reside in one of his guest-houses, though he has not 
given them permission to build a house for themselves, We 
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acknowledge also His Highness' kindness in building a 
Hospital for the Medical Mission, which they would also 
gladly, with his permission, have built themselves. 

We would commend to the earnest perusal of the 
Maharajah that part of our Queen's Proclamation of the 
1st November 1858, which bears on religious toleration ; 
and we do so with the firm conviction, that kingdoms and 
States can only be firmly established, and built up, on 
those principles which that Proclamation embodies. It was 
the Queen's own desire that such a document should breathe 
the feelings of generosity and benevolence, as well as of 
toleration. 

The document runs thus : — 

Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of 
our subjects. We declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure 
that none be in any wise favored, none molested or disquieted by 
reason of their religious faith and observances ; but that all shall 
alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law .... 
In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward. And may the God 
of all power grant unto us, and to those in authority under us, 
strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of our people." 



CHAPTER XL 



PESHAWUR. 

The Peshawur Mission, we believe, was founded really by 
the faith and prayers and courage of one man, and we believe 
that that man was the same officer who founded our C.M.S. 
Punjab Missions. His regiment was ordered to Peshawur, and 
be went there unwillingly ; and with many misgivings. But 
he was a true Boldier ; and where he was ordered to go, 
there he went. He went in faith and prayer, and so he 
prospered. He had not been there very long before he 
applied to the Commissioner of Peshawur for his sanction 
to the establishment of a Mission. Peshawur, it is well 
known, was, and is, the home of the most turbulent, fana- 
tical and bigoted people who are under the English rule 
in India. It was thought that it would be fatal to our 
Government policy to allow of any Christian teaching 
amongst the Afghans ; and the Commissioner's reply there- 
fore was, that no Missionary should cross the Indus, as long 
as he was the Commissioner of Peshawur. Our friend the 
officer went on praying. A few short months, and every- 
thing was changed. The Commissioner was sitting one 
afternoon in the verandah of his house, when an Afghan 
^appeared and presented him with a petition. He took it, 
and began to read it, and the next moment the Afghan's 
dagger was plunged in his heart. He was one of the most 
distinguished officers in India, whose loss. Lord Dalhousie, 
the Governor-General, said " would have dimmed a victory.** 

Prayers continued to be made to God for the Afghans ; 
and in God's good Providence, Sir Herbert Edwardes was 
jftppointed Commissioner, and Agent of the Governor-General 
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on the Frontier. He took a diflferent view of the position ; 
and the Mission was allowed. The writer of these papers 
was invited to Peshawur in the winter of 1853 ; and on the 
1 9th of December of that year a public meeting was held. 
Few meetings like this have ever, we believe, either before, 
or since, been held in India. It was the day of the 
Peshawur Races ; and it was suggested that the day which 
had been fixed for the Missionary meeting should be 
deferred. " Put off the work of God for a steeple-chase ? " 
exclaimed our friend the officer, fresh from his closet of 
prayer : "Never /" The meeting waa not postponed on account 
of the races, but was held on the appointed day. There were 
comparatively but few present at it ; but God's Spirit had 
been invited by prayer ; and He was present ; and He made 
His Presence unmistakably felt : and men's hearts, and 
women's hearts too, then burned within them, as they spoke 
one to another, and heard the words of Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
which seemed to be almost inspired, when he took the chair 
at the meeting. We remember that this was at a time 
when the blood of his murdered predecessor was not yet 
effaced from his verandah.* His speech, which at the time 
thrilled through all India, and through many parts of England 
was as follows : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is my duty to state briefly the 
object of this meeting ; but happily it is not necessary to enlarge 
much either on that, or the general duty of assisting Missions. A 
full sense of both brings us here to-day 

But as Commissioner of this Frontier it is natural that of all 
in this room, I should be the one to view the question in its public 
light, and wish to state what I understand to be the mutual 
relations of the Christian Government and Christian Missions of 
this country— our duties as public and as private men, in reh'gious 
matters. 

* The writer saw the maiks of his blood still remaining on the pillar 
of the verandah at the time of the meeting. 
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That man must have a very narrow mind, who thinks that 
this immense India has been given to our little England, for no 
other purpose than that of our aggrandisement ; for the sake of 
remitting money to our homes and providing writerships and cadet- 
ships for poor relations. Such might be the case if God did not guide 
the world's affairs ; for England, like any other land, if left to its own 
selfishness, and its own strength, would seize all it could. But the 
conquests and wars of the world all happen as the world's Creator 
wills them ; and empires come into existence for purposes of His, 
however blindly intent we may be upon our own. And what may 
we suppose His purposes to be ? .Are they of the earth, earthy ? 
Have they no higher object than the spread of vernacular educa- 
tion, the reduction of taxes, the erection of bridges, the digging 
of canals, the increase of commerce, the introduction of electric 
telegraphs, and the laying down of grand lines of railroad ? Do 
they look no farther than these temporal triumphs of civilization, 
and see nothing better in the distance than the physical improve- 
ment of a decaying world ? We cannot think so meanly of Him 
with whom " one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day." All His plans and purposes must look through time 
into eternity ; and we may rest assured that the East has been 
given to our country for a mission, neither to the minds or bodies, 
but to the souls of men. 

And can we doubt what that mission is ? Why should 
England be selected for this charge from the other countries of 
Europe ? 'The Portuguese preceded us and the French followed us 
here. The Pope of Rome gave India to the one, and the god of 
War was invoked to give it to the other. Yet our Protestant 
power triumphed over both ; and it is a remarkable historical 
coincidence, that the East India Company was founded just two 
years after the great Reformation of the English Church. I 
believe therefore firmly, and I trust not uncharitably, that the 
reason why India has been given to England, is because England 
has made the greatest efforts to preserve the Christian religion in 
its purest Apostolic form, has most stoutly protested as a nation 
against idolatry in any shape, and sought no other Mediator than 
the one revealed in the Bible. 
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Our Mission, then, is to do for other nations, what we have 
done for our own. To the Hindoos we have to preach one God ; 
and to the Mahomedans to preach one Mediator. 

And how is this to be done ? By Slate armies and State 
persecutions ? By demolishing Hindoo temples, as Mahmud of 
Ghuznee did ? or by defiling mosques with Mahomedan blood, as 
Runjeet Singh did ? It is obvious that we could not, if we would, 
follow such barbarous examples. The 30,000 Englishmen in 
India would never have been seen ruling over one hundred and 
twenty millions of Hindoos and Mahomedans, if they had tried to 
force Christianity upon them with the sword. 

The British Indian Government has wisely maintained a 
strict neutrality in religious matters. Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
secure of our impartiality, have filled our armies, and built up our 
Empire. It is not of the Government, as a Government, to 
proselytize India. Let us rejoice that it is not. Let us rejoice that 
pure and impure motives, religious zeal and worldly ambition, are 
not so lamentably mixed up. 

The duty of evangelizing India lies at the door of private 
Christians. The appeal is to private consciences, private efforts, 
private zeal, and private example. Every Englishman and every 
Englishwoman in India— every one now in this room, is answer- 
able to do what he can towards fulfilling it. 

This day we are met to do so ; to provide the best means 
we can for spreading the Gospel in the countries round us. 

They happen to be Mahomedan countries of peculiar 
bigotry. Sad instances of fanaticism have occurred under our own 
eyes ; and it might be feared, perhaps, in human judgment, that 
greater opposition might meet us here than elsewhere. But I do 
not anticipate it. The Gospel of Peace will bear its own fruit, and 
justify its name. Experience, too, teaches us not to fear. The 
great city of Benares was a far more bigoted capital of Hinduism 
than Peshawur is of Mahomedanism ; yet it is now filled with 
our Schools and Colleges and Missions ; and its Pundits are 
sitting at the feet of our Professors, earnestly, and peaceably, 
though doubtless sadly, searching after truth. 
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For these reasons, I say plainly, that I have no fear that 
the establishment of a Christian Mission at Peshawur will tend 
to disturb the peace. It is of course incumbent upon us to be 
prudent, to lay stress upon the selection of discreet men for 
Missionaries, to begin quietly with schools, and to wait the proper 
time for preaching. But having done that, I should fear nothing. 
In this crowded city we may hear the Brahmin in his temple 
Bound his " sunkh " and gong; the Muezin on his lofty 
minaret fill the air with the " Auzdn ; " and the Civil Government, 
which protects them both, will take upon itself the duty of pro- 
tecting the Christian Missionary who goes forth to preach the 
Gospel. Above all, we may be quite sure that we are much safer 
if we do our duty, than if we neglect it ; and that He who has 
brought us here with His own right arm, will shield and bless 
us, if in simple reliance upon Him, we try to do His will. 

The following persons who were present signed the 
document, asking the Church Missionary Society to com- 
mence a Mission in Peshawur: Major (afterwards Sir 
Herbert) and Mrs. Edwardes ; Captain James, Deputy Com- 
missioner ; Major W. J. Martin, 9th Native Infantry ; Dr. 
Baddeley ; Lieutenant W. H. (now Sir Henry) Norman ; 
Lieutenant Pritchard ; Colonel Frere ; Lieutenant W. A. 
(afterwards General) Crommelin, R. E. ; Captain (afterwards 
General Sir James) Brind ; Lieutenant J. Ross, 7lst Native 
Infantry; Lieutenant (now Colonel) and Mrs. Urmston; 
Revd. R. B. Maltby, Chaplain; Lieutenant A. H. (now 
Colonel) and Mrs. Bamfield ; Lieutenant (now Colonel) 
Stallard ; Dr. and Mrs. Kemp ; and Mrs. Inglis. 

The collection after this meeting amoukted to more than 
Rs. 14,000 ; following immediately after a collection of 
Rs. 1,800, which had been made in the Church on the 
previous Sunday ; and in a few weeks the amount collected 
rose to above Rs. 20,000, of which Rs. 10,000 were given by 
an anonymous friend, through Mrs. Urmston. 
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The following is an extract of a letter written by Sir 
Herbert Edwardes to his friend General John Nicholson, a few 
years afterwards. We mark the date. It is dated Peshawur, 
20th August 1857 ; when Edwardes held Peshawur during 
the Mutiny ; and Nicholson was about to storm Delhi, and to 
die : — 

When the Peshawur Mission was first started, there was 
an officer in this station who put his name down on the subscrip- 
tion list thus : — " One rupee towards a Deane and Adams 
Eevolyer for the first Missionary." He thought the God of the 
world could not take care of the first Missionary in so dangerous 
a place as this. Well, this same officer went off with his regiment 
to a safe place, one of our nicest cantonments in Upper India, 
and there his poor wife and himself were brutally murdered by 
sepoys, who were not allowed Missionaries. Poor fellow I I wonder 
if he thought of these things before he died.* — See Kaye's Lives of 
Indian Officers, Vol. Ill, p. 275. 

The first Missionaries to Peshawur were the Revd. Dr. 
Pfander from Agra, the Revd. R. Clark from Umritsur, and 
Major Martin, who had left the service of the Government 
to become a Missionary. 

Dr. Pfander began to teach, and to preach. He was 
told, that if he did so, he would be killed. Leading men 
from the city had told the Commissioner so, and told 
Dr. Pfander also. He went on preaching. The matter was 
discussed in the Local Committee, and special prayer 
was made. It was thought by some that preaching should 
be for a time suspended. Dr. Pfander, in his quiet simple 
way, said, that he must act as God might guide him, and 
he went on preaching. The well-known Colonel Wheeler 



* Note, — He had said in Peshawur that the Missionaries could not 
exist without the protection of his sepoys ; and he was the first officer 
who was himself cut down, together with his wife, by his own sepoys, 
at the first commencement of the Mutiny in Meerut. 
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had acted in this way before him. When told that if he 
preached in Peshawur he would be killed, he laid the 
matter on his knees before God ; and went on preaching ; 
feeling, as he said, that he was safer in God's hands 
than if he had been protected by 10,000 British bayonets. 
From that time to this, danger has often been near. 
Though many officers of rank have been struck down 
around them by Afghan knives, no Afghan has ever touched 
a Missionary to do him harm. It is true that the Revd. 
Isidore Loewenthal, a Missionary of the American Presby- 
terian Society, was shot by his Sikh chowkedar in his 
garden at night, in 1864 ; but this had no connection with 
Missions, and the man who did this was a Muzabee Sikh. 
A knife was once raised against Mr. Tuting, when preaching; 
but it was not allowed to fall Other Missionaries have known 
that danger was near, yet they have lived alone for months 
and even for some years in the city, which they have 
traversed, alone and unarmed, at all hours of the day and 
night; but covered by the shadow of God's hand, they have 
feared no harm, and have, through God's mercy, received no 
injury at alL 

On the subject of Missionaries in Peshawur living in the 
city in the midst of the people, the Bevd. E. 0. Stuart, the 
then Secretary of the Calcutta Corresponding Committee 
(now Bishop of Waiapu, in New Zealand), wrote thus in 
the Church Record Book in Peshawur, on the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1866 :— 

The advantages of the Gorkhatri as a Mission residence 
strike me at once ; and living in it for a few days confirmed to me 
this impression. The Afghans are a sociable race, and will readily 
avail themselves of opportunities of intercourse ; especially with any 
European who can speak their own Pushtu. A Missionary 
thoroughly at home in that language might with very great effect 
reside in the city ; and I should advise his doing so, even though 
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it might be necessary for his family to live for some months every 
year in the station, or at the Hills, and he himself also be compel- 
led to make an annual visit of some duration to a sanitarium. In 
the cold weather I should imagine the Gurkhatri is quite habitable ; 
but in the hot months it must be very trying. I hope the day may 
come when it will be occupied in the way I have indicated ; and in 
the meantime I trust the Missionaries will continue to make use of 
the house as a place to meet Native visitors and inquirers, as far as 
health will allow. The addition of a verandah would mitigate 
the heat. 

The school was opened by Mr. Clark, and a new school 
room was built by Major Martin ; a Chapel was erected, which 
is now called the ** Martin Chapel" ; and the present Mission 
Houses were purchased, also by Major Martin. 

Only very few oflBcers in the Punjab have ever become 
Missionaries. Major Martin, of the 9th Native Infantry, wag 
the first; Dr. Downes, the well-known Missionary in Cashmire, 
formerly a Lieutenant, B. A., and Assistant Engineer in the 
Staff Corps (Irrigation Department), is another instance. 
Mr. Brinkman, formerly an officer in an English regiment, 
became also for a short time a Missionary in Cashmire, 
and is now a clergyman at home. Mr. Frederic Tucker, 
late C. S. and Assistant Commissioner in Umritsur and 
Kangra, and now the leader of the Salvation Army in 
India, is another case. We do not remember any other 
instances of English officers in the Punjab becoming Mis« 
sionaries. We may notice the special advantages which are 
given to the cause, especially in India, where men are called 
by the Spirit of God to leave the service of the Government, 
for the direct service of God. In the eyes of the people 
Government service is the greatest service which can be 
desired. It is seen that men, who have been officers and 
have become Missionaries, have given up gometbing; and 
this gives them much influence amongst the Natives. In our 
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secular work, our Missions especially need the help of 
laymen. When Major Martin became a Missionary, he gave 
an impetus to Missionary work in the whole Province. 
He organized the whole of the secular work of the Mission. 
He kept all the Mission accounts. He carried on most of 
the ordinary correspondence. He set on foot the Poor Fund 
which still continues to give Christian charity to the dis- 
eased and the blind. It has been through his efforts that 
almost to the present time, the Peshawur Mission has been 
one of the very few C.M.S. Missions in the country, which 
for 28 years has been of little or no expense to the Parent 
Society, beyond that of the allowances of the Missionaries ; 
thus setting the Society free to extend their operations in 
other places. 

We have often heard that other Civil and Military 
officers have at different times seriously contemplated this 
question, and have thought of becoming Missionaries. But, as 
yet, none except the officers above named, as far as we know, 
have done so. When their time of service expired, all 
others have retired in the usual way, and have generally 
returned home. We hope that Major Martin's example may 
still incite others to follow in his footsteps and to glorify 
God, and honor Him before the people of this land, and 
seek the welfare of the people, by becoming Missionaries, if 
God calls them to do so. The fact of their having once 
been in the Government service will give to such men, in 
the eyes of the people, a position which in this respect others 
cannot have. 

Nineteen Missionaries of the C.M.S. have labored in 
Peshawur ; of whom five have died there, and now lie in 
the Peshawur graveyard. The Revd. J. Tuting died on 
the 29th October, 1862, of cholera. The Revd. Roger E. 
Clark died on the 14th January, 1863, " never regretting that 
he had become a Missionary." The Revd. J. Stephenson died 
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of fever in 1866. The Revd. J. W. Knott died of heat- 
apoplexy on the 28th June, 1870 ; and Mrs. T. R. Wade died in 
October, 1871, The Revd. I. Loewenthal, of the Am. B. 
of Missions, died in 1864, just after he had completed the 
translation of the New Testament into Pushtu. 

Towards the end of October, 1862, there were four 
Missionaries in Peshawur, all of them in good health. At the 
beginning of February, 1863 only one remained. Two had 
died, and one had been sent home ill, never to return. The 
Revd. T. P. Hughes has now, through God's goodness, been 
able to remain 18 years at his post : and the Revd. 
Worthington Jukes nine. The Peshawur Mission has thus had 
the advantage of having had the same Missionaries for a 
succession of years, who have had a definite aim and policy 
before them, and have adhered to it. Tear after year, that 
policy is now bearing fruit. 

The leading features of the Peshawur Mission, which 
appear to give ground for much hope, are the following : — 

1. The School. 

This school, now called the *' Edwardes Memorial 
School," has been 28 years in existence ; and contains now 
400 scholars. Many of them are young men who are evidently 
of good family, as well as of considerable talent and attain- 
ments ; men who, if they live, will hereafter have influence. 
In former years there were but few Afghan boys in the 
school ; now there are many. Through Mr. Jukes' efforts 
the discipline, the behaviour, and the progress of the pupils 
are very noteworthy. In Mr. Dutta and Mr. Ghose, Mr. 
Jukes has able and devoted assistants, who take part with him 
not only in imparting instruction, but in educating their 
scholars for life's duties and struggles ; and who, above all 
are giving a quiet Christian tone and character to the whole 
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institution. It is interesting to observe that most of the other 
teachers were former pupils of the school, who have, some of 
them, passed the Entrance Examination from the school. 

In this school lay formerly the germ and the chief part 
of the Peshawur Mission work. When but little could be 
done on this Afghan Frontier in other ways, the school ever 
maintained its steady course without interruption. This 
school-work will, we hope, be always vigorously and per- 
severingly carried on. The seeds of truth have long been 
sown, and are still being sown, in many youthful minds, 
and with God's blessing, they will in due time germinate 
and take root ; and the influences of the school have great 
effect on the future of the Mission. 



2. The Church. 

The congregation consists now of 80 baptized Chris- 
tians, of whom the Bevd. Imam Shah has been long the 
faithful Pastor. The Church (building), however suitable and 
convenient in other respects the present one may be, has 
been too long hidden, and shut up from the sight of the 
people, within the walls of the school. It is now quite time 
that these two perfectly distinct departments of Church and 
school should be formally separated from each other, and 
become each of them altogether independent agencies. 
Their methods of working are necessarily different ones, 
and their centres and basis of operations, and lines of 
working should be different also. It is, therefore, a cause of 
thankfulness that a new Church is being now built ; the 
architecture of which (like that of the present one) is of an 
oriental character and suitable to the circumstances of the 
place. This Church, we hope, will soon be completed; and 
will be, in the eyes of all the people, a House of Prayer ; a 
house for special meeting with God, where many Hindus 
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and Mahomedans, as well as Christians, may hear God's 
Word read and preached ; where mauy who are now afar oflF 
may be baptized into the family of Christ, and where many 
Christians may have communion with Christ and with his 
people, in receiviDg by faith the body and blood of Christ. 
The present Church-room is now required for the purposes 
of the school, and the Church is a necessity. The desire to 
make it a " Memorial Church," in which the Dames and 
memories of former Missionaries who have given up their 
lives iu Christ's service and cause in Peshawur and have 
died for the life of the Afghans, are to be recorded, is 
thoughtful and kind. The site chosen for it by Mr. Hughes 
is excellent, and the plans for it are all that could be 
desired. 

The brass Lecturn, which will be placed in this new 
Memorial Church, bears the following inscription : — " In lov- 
ing memory of Robert Milman, Bishop of Calcutta, who died 
15th March, 1876. He preached his last Urdu sermon to the 
Native Christian congregation in the city of Peshawur. His 
last English sermon was on behalf of the Peshawur Mission. 
His last public act was an address to the pupils of the 
Peshawur Mission School, ' I will very gladly spend and be 
spent for you.' — 2 Cor. xii, 15." 

We read in Bishop Caldwell's " Tinnevelly," that:— 
" The practice of assembling the people of every Christian 
village morning and evening for united prayer in Church, a 
practice which universally prevails in the Missionary con- 
gregations 6{ the Church of England in Tinnevelly, and 
which gradually extended itself to other localities, appears 
to have been first introduced by Rhenius." Well would 
it be for the interests of true Christianity, if this practice^ 
which prevails also in Peshawur, were universai in all our 
Punjab Missions. 
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Respecting the congregation, Mr. Hughes wrote thus 
in his paper at the AUahahad Conference : — 

Amongst our Afghan conyerts there have been men who hare 
done good seryice to Government. When Lord Mayo wished to 
send some trusted Native on very confidential service to Central 
Asia, it was an Afghan convert of our Mission who was selected. 
Subaddr Dilawar Khan, who had served the English well before the 
gates of Delhi, was sent on this secret mission to Central Asia, 
where he died in the snows, a victim to the treachery of the King 
of Chitral. His last words were : " Tell the Sarkar (Government) 
that I am glad to die in their service ; give my talam to the Com- 
missioner of Peshawar, and the Padri Sahih,^^ 

Some three years ago an officer wanted a trustworthy man to 
send to ascertain the number and condition of the Wahdbis resid- 
ing at Palori, on the banks of the Indus. An Afghan convert 
was selected for this difficult and dangerous undertaking. 

In the Umbeyla War of 1863, it was necessary that Govern- 
ment should have a few faithful men who could be relied on for 
information. Amongst others selected for this work, were two 
Afghan Christian converts of our Mission. Yes, Christianity is 
(according to the political ideas of some) dangerous, but surely it is 
useful. Oh, when will our Government learn that Christians are 
the best subjects, and the propagation of Christianity most con- 
ducive to the best interests of the State ! 



3. The Pastor and the Native Paesonagb. 

The Parsonage has been built close to the site of the 
Church in purely Native style, and in all respects suitable 
to the wants of the Native Minister. It is airy and com- 
modious, and in appearance neat ; and is a dwelling worthy 
of the Christian Pastor of the Peshawur Church. 

We thank God for the faithful services of our friend and 
brother, the Bevd. Imam Shah, who has devoted himself 
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for many years to the Pastorate of the Church with constancy, 
fidelity, faith, and love. 

Respecting his evangelistic work in Peshawnr, the 
Revd. Imam Shah, in his Report of 1875, wrote thus : — 

The preaching in the Bazar at the Martin Chapel has been 
carried on as usual. The attitude of the people towards us has 
been much the same as in former years. The same questions have 
been put, and the same objections have been made. The same 
abuse has been given. There are of course some people who listen 
impartially, and are jjleased with the words of the preachers, who 
discuss with fairness and speak with respect and love. God, how- 
ever, alone knoweth the thoughts of their hearts ; but there are 
some who are not far from the kingdom of Heaven. 

Generally, the audience is exceedingly troublesome, especially 
when the European Missionary is not present. During the past 
year they have done their best to persecute us, sometimes follow- 
ing us to some distance from the preaching place, and shouting 
after us the whole way. Oftentimes the people treat me and my 
native helpers in such a manner, that I can scarcely refrain from 
weeping ; not so much on account of the abuse we receive, but 
rather when I think that perhaps instead of exalting our Holy 
Saviour's name in the sight of the heathen, we have been an occasion 
of bringing shame upon it. We do, however, remember that the 
Lord Himself hath said, " The servant is not greater than his Lord. 
If they have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you." 

When the city is filled with strangers from Kabul, then it is 
that our troubles increase. Their desire to persecute and slander 
us, makes them gnash ' with their teeth, and if we were not most 
patient in our bearing towards them, they would most certainly 
strike us. 

One day a Pathan said, " It is in my heart to kill yoi^. I 
should of course be hung for it, but then I should be a Shahid 

m 

(martyr)." I replied, " A martyr is one who patiently and without 
resistance suffers for the truth. You wish to use force. Where -is 
the martyrdom in such an action ?" 
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When the fire broke out in the citj, some of the people humbled 
themselyes before God, but it was not so with all, for one day when 
I was walking through the city in company with Christian brethren, 
a Muhammadan said, ^' This great calamity has come upon us on 
account of these men." It is, however, recorded in early Church 
History, that the Christians were once charged with the burning of 
a great cily. The English exerted themselves very much in trying 
to put out the fire ; indeed, Mr. Jukes laboured incessantly for 
three days, and yet I heard many say, "Oh, the Government 
wanted to widen the streets, and now they have the opportunity 
of doing so I " 

It has been the custom of later years in Peshawur to 
substitute religious conversation, as far as possible, in the 
place of the bazar preaching. Much angry feeling on the 
part of the people has been thus avoided. 



4. The Hujrah. 

The existence of this institution the Mission owes to Mr. 
Hughes, who, with instinctive knowledge of the character 
and customs of the Afghans, has in this way used probably 
the best possible means to conciliate them. The influence, 
which he has gained amongst them in this and in many other 
ways, is very great indeed. 

People from every part of the country are thus brought 
into close and friendly contact with the Missionaries, who 
use their opportunities to tell to the Afghan people of the 
gentleness and meekness of Christ, aiid His great love for 
men. He never killed others to save himself. He never 
sent any empty away. He loved His enemies, and when 
dying by their hands, He died praying for His murderers. 

The Higrah is supported by local funds at a cost of 
from Rs. 60 to 100 per mensem ; Mission money well spent in 
Mission work. In the Missions of the Middle and other ages 
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great attentioQ was given to the entertainment of strangers. 
The Missionaries won their way by their friendly hospitality, 
and by seeking to conciliate the chiefs of the countries in 
which they laboured. Too often has this been forgotten in 
our modern Missions.^ The Peshawur Mission has given to 
the whole of the Punjab an example which may be advan- 
tageously followed according to the circumstances of the ca3e 
by every other Mission in the country. 

6. Itineration. 

Formerly the Missionary in the Peshawur valley 
appeared to be safe nowhere. He can now (through the 
influence of the Hujrah, and on account of the personal 
character of the Missionaries) go everywhere, with apparent 
safety. He is welcomed everywhere and is invited to go 
everywhere. Mr, Jukes is making his way amongst the 
people in the same way as Mr. Hughes has done before him. 

It is very clear that Peshawur needs now another 
Missionary, one who has vigor both in mind and body ; 
one who is willing to be taught, and to move in the lines 
which have already been marked out. Such a Missionary 
whilst learning Urdu and Pushtu, and preparing to take 'his 
part hereafter in general work, could at once relieve the 
Missionaries of a good deal of the teaching in the school, 
and of some other duties, and allow them more time to 
itinerate amongst the Afghans, who live not in the city, 
but in the villages. 

6. Woman's Work. 

This work wad formerly almost an impossibility in 
Peshawur. It is now most promising. There are now, chiefly 
through the exertions which have been made by Mrs. Hughes 
and Mrs. Scott, (when she was the Lady Missionary in 
Pesbf wur)« 90 pupiia in two girls' schools. Many Zenanas 
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are opfen now to tegular instruction. It is pleasant to 
find that Mrs. Clark, who was here almost at the beginning 
of the Mission, is still remembered in some of them. 

We are thankful that Miss Norman, the daughter of 
Sir Henry Norman, one of the founders of the Mission, has 
been appointed by the Zenana Society to succeed Mrs. Scott, 
as their Lady Missionary in Peshawur. The second lady, it 
is hoped, wijl be a Medical Lady Missionary, 



7. Kafiristan. 

It has been with feelings of much thankfulness that the 
Missionaries have lately welcomed Syad Shah back again in 
Peshawur on his return fronj his successful Mission to KaHris- 
tan, where he had been sent by Mr. Hughes, A^ long ago as 
1856, the attention of the Peshawur Mission has been drawn to 
that country. In the winter of that year the first Kafir c »me 
down to Peshawur, at the invitation of the Missionaries, and 
was the guest of the Mission for several months; Sir 
Herbert Edwardes having presented Es. 150, for the special 
purpose of entertaining him, arid of establishing friendly rela-r 
tions with a new tribe, The first Missionaries to Kafiristaq 
were Fazl Huqq and Moulvie NuruHah, who were sent there 
in 1864, and who returned, after receiving a very hearty 
welcome from the people. The sanae welcome has beea 
now accorded to Syad Shah, and the same invitation has beeii 
pent heartily by all the people, tjiat some English Missionaiy 
would visit, and if possible remain in their country, It 
would appear to be of great importance that friendly visits 
should, be made regularly to Kafiristan. At one of the 
Kafir towns, Kamdesh, Syad Shah met with the celebrated 
Turukh Chumlu, called "Tor Chumlu" or the Black 
Chumlu, by the Pathans ; a chief of renowned bravery, who 
bi^ killed QQ meij with bis own hand. His brother. Turukb 
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Mirakb, has slaih 140 men. After "he (Syad Shah) had 
explained to hitn the accouats of the creation, deluge, and the 
life of Christ, Turukh Chumlu (as the representative of his 
tribes) said: — " You must understand that we are an ignorant 
people* We worship idols because we know no better. 
If any one will come and teach as, we shall be very glad 
to learn better things If the Missionaries at Peshawur will 
come and establish schools in our country ; we shall be very 
glad, and we will learn more about God/' :. ^= - 

Both Turukh Chumlu and his brother Mirakh (Syad 
Shah says) are very amiable people ; and not like his own wild 
and savage people in Kunur. He was " much struck with 
their mildness and humility/* 

No European has ever yet penetrated to Kafiristan. 
When Dr. Downes started on the loth April 1873, on his well- 
known journey, to endeavour to do so, he was forcibly brought 
back to Peshawur by our English Government. 

Kafiristan (says Colonel Yule) is " one of those knots 
of mystery which now remain to afford perpetual enjoyment 
in seeking to disentangle it." It is believed that its people 
are descended from the Greeks, who accompanied or who 
followed Alexander the Great on his expedition to India. 

The parent Society has very gladly sanctioned to the 
Peshawur Mission the sum of £100, to maintain the com- 
munications which have been already made with that country 
and with the intervening tribes. 



There are many other subjects to which reference 
should be made in any systematic account of the work 
of the Peshawur Mission, and especially the translations 
of the Holy Scriptures, which are being made into Pushtu ; 
the Peshawur Anjuman* and reading room ; and the noble 

* This consists of 36 Vernacular-speaking and 54 English-speaking 
members. It has a paper of its own, called the Akhbar-i-Anjuman-i- 
Peshawur, which is conducted by the school staflF. A monthly grant, 
Ks. 100, is given to this Anjuman by the Municipality. 
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Mission library which has been made by Mr. Hughes. Spe- 
cial efforts are being now made to maintain an outstatioa 
in Hazara. May God long preserve our present Missionaries 
in Peshawur, that they may each year see the growth and 
enlargement of the work ; and in due time may see numbers 
of Afghans of many tribes, both rich and poor, Mullahs and 
Faqirs, prince and peasants, enter into the kingdom of Heaven, 
and willingly submit themselves to Christ, as their Prophet 
mid King. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 



THE DERAJAT. 

In the year 1861,* when the finances of the Church 
Missionary Society appeared to be in a declining state, and 
the Committee in London were anxiously considering the 
best means of retrenching their expenditure, a proposal 
came unexpectedly upon them to open a new Mission in 
the Punjab. The suggestion appeared, in the first instance, 
almost in the light of a temptation to desert the older Mis- 
sions for the sake of novelty ; but the circumstances under 
which the proposal was made soon convinced the Committee 
that it was rather to be regarded as an encouragement 
from above to " go forward, " relying in faith upon the 
Lord for the supply of all our need. The proposal came from 
Colonel Reynell Taylor, the Commissioner of the Province, 
accompanied by a munificent donation of one thousand 
pounds. It was supported by the recommendation of Sir 
R, Montgomery, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab ; and it 
was enforced upon the attention of the Committee by the 
personal appeal and explanation of Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
who was well acquainted with the district, and who has 
thus described the locality, and the claims, it presents upon 
the Christian liberality of England. 

Sir Herbert Edwardes writes : — 

The Derajat is that long range of the Punjab Frontier 
which lies between the right bank of the Indus and the eastern 
slopes of the great Sulimanee fiange, which separates British 
India from Affghanistan. It extends from the Salt Bange, 

* This account is taken from the 63rd Annual Beport of the G.M.S. 
for 186162. ^ 
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wbich is the southern limit of the Peshawar Division, to the 
north-eastern frontier of the provinces of Siudh, and may be 
more than 300 miles long by 50 or 60 broad. Dera Ghazee 
Khan and Dera Ismail Khan are each the head-quarters of a 
British District, and derive their commercial importance from 
the fact, that each stands opposite mountain passes on the 
border, through wliieh the products of Central Asia are poured 
down into the Punjab and Hindustan, and the products of 
Hindustan and En^^land are pushed up into Central Asia. The 
carriers of this trade are among the most remarkable people in 
the world, and are well worth telling of. They are the Lohaue© 
Merchants of Afghanistan. For several months these enter- 
prising merchant tribes, to the number of perhaps 2,000, are every 
year encamped in the Derajat, and brought within our influ- 
eiice for good or evil ; then leave, and carry their experience 
of Christians, into the district strongholds of Islam — Cabul, 
Q-huznee, Candahar, Herat, Balkh, B .khara, Khiva, and Kokan. 

The settled tribes who inhabit the Derajat are hardly less 
interesting than their Lohanee visitors, and have still stronger 
claims on us as our subjects. Common gratitude demands 
that we English should do all we can for this people ; for in 
two great struggles, the people of the Derajat have come to 
o'nr assistance and fought nobly on our side. In the war of 
lB4i8-49 it was the whole length of the Derajat border which 
gave us tiioae levies of wild swordsmen, matchlock men, and 
cavalry, which enabled us in a season adverse to the march of 
European troops, to shut up the rebel Dewan Moolraj in hia 
fortress at Mooltan, and wrest from him one of the most fertile 
divisions of the Punjab When the next struggle came in the 
terrible Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, the Chi«fs of the Derajat 
instantly took up arms, raised horse and foot, and hurried to 
our aid. From Peshawur to Bengal these lojal men were once 
more found fighting our battles, in spite of the taunts of the 
Muhammadans of India. 

Sir Herbert continues : — 

It cannot but strike us as very remarkable ^that' this pro- 
posal to found a new Mission comes from one who is r^sponsble 
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for some 800 miles of the furthest and ruggedest frontier of 
British India ; and that he who bids the proposal * Q-od speed ' 
is responsible for the province whose manly races helped the 
English to reconquer India in 1857-58. The Punjab, indeed, is 
conspicuous for two things, the most successful Q-overnment ; 
and the most open acknowledgment of Christian duty. Surely 
it is not fanaticism but homely faith, to see a connection 
between the two ? So long as the Punjab is ruled in the spirit 
of Colonel Taylor and Sir Kobert Montgomery, a blessing will 
surely rest upon it. As one whose lot is cast with theirs, I 
felt thankful even to read their letters, and to carry such 
plans before you ; but I am doubly thankful to your Com- 
mittee for yielding to their appeals in the midst of your world- 
wide difficulties. Even during the * hour that I was with you, 
I was struck at hearing of appeals from the heart of the Sikh 
country, from Eajputnna, from Sindh„ from North- West 
America, from Japan, and from several other places, while a 
falling off was reported in your income. May these difficulties 
be lessened, not increased, by your answering this call from the 
Derajat. Walking by faith, and not by sight, may you be 
followed into new territory by the increased sympathy of all 
who know whose inheritance the heathen are. 

Colonel R. Taylor, in a letter to Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
communicating his munificent oflfer for the establishment 
of the Mission, wrote : — 

" I should wish to put the matter entirely in the hands 
of the Church Missionary Society. I like its connection 
with our own Church ; and I believe it to be in every way 
entitled to confidence and honor, both as to motives, and 
means employed and therefore we can never do better than 
put ourselves in its hands." 

Sir R.Montgomery, in conveying to Colonel R. Taylor his 
warm recommendation of the Mission, stated — 

" We have held the frontier for twelve years against 
all comers, and now, thank God, for the first time, we are at 
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peace with all the tribes. There are indications of a better 
state of things for the future: they seek more to come 
amongst us: now is the time to hold out the hand of 
friendship, and to oflFer, through the Missionaries, the bread 
of life. It is not the duty of Government, or of their servants 
to proselytize : this is left to those who have devoted their 
lives to the work. But I rejoice to see Missions spreading : 
^nd Derajat is a fitting place for the establishment of one. " 

After these heart-stirring representations, the follow- 
ing Resolution was passed at a Meeting of the General 
Committee of the Church Mission Society, in October 14th, 
1861 :— 

That this Oommittee having received an appeal to take up 
a new station or stations in the Derajat of the Punjab, as links 
between Peshawar and Multan, and with a view to brins: the 
influence of the Gospel to bear upon the Afghan tribes inhabit- 
ing that district, 'as well as tho-e who visit it annually from 
beyond the Suliman^Kange in great numbers ; and that appeal 
having been enforced by a munificent offer of pecuniary help 
fk^om the Commissioner of Chief Magistrate of the District, and 
by the strong recommendation of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province, together with a donation on bis part also of iS 1 00 
for each of the three Mission Stations as they may be taken 
up ; cannot but regard such an appeal as a special call, in the 
Providence of God, upon the Society, to send at least two 
Missionaries to Dera Ismael Khan as soon as the Committee 
shall have the suitable agents at their disposal. The Committee 
have since been enabled to send out two Missionaries to com« 
mence the Mission in the Derajat, under the able guidance of the 
Bevd. T. y. French, who was for ten years the Society's Mission- 
ary in Agra, and was about to return to India Mr. French 
nobly undertook to give the new Mission the benefit of his 
long Indian experience at its first establishment, by accepting 
the superintendence of the Mission, for the first year at least> 
until it might be desirable that he should return to his formei;c 
sphere of labour in the North-West Provinces. 
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We have thus another instance of a Church Mission- 
ary Society's Mission in the Punjab being established 
by a Christian layman. The Umritsur, Simla and Kot- 
gurh, Kangra, Cashmire, and Peshawur Missions, and now 
that of the Derajat, were all of them established by Chris- 
tian Government officers, who were many of them men of the 
highest ability and distinction in the Punjab. General Reynell 
Taylor — who gave a thousand pounds to the Society to 
establish the Derajat Mission, and who also gave Rs. 100 a 
month to that Mission, as long as he remained in India — used 
formerly to be called the "Bayard" of the Punjab Army. When 
a young Lieutenant, he commanded an Army of 10,000 
men ; and his deeds of prowess are still spoken of on the 
frontier, where his name is a household word for skill and 
courage. The only person, who knows what he did, and 
is silent respecting it, is he himself. And yet so gentle, and 
lovable, and beloved was he, that the natives used to say 
that there were two ferishtas (angels) amongst the English 
in the Punjab ; that they were so good, that if only all the 
English had been like them, the whole country would have 
become Christian by seeing them and witnessing their 
actions, without the aid of any Missionaries at all ; and 
that these two " ferishtas " were Sir Donald McLeod and 
General Reynell Taylor. It was General Taylor, when in 
Political charge of our army at Umbeyla in November, 1863, 
where we suffered severe loss, who called our Christian 
officers and soldiers together to prayer, with the following 
words : — 

To-day is the 5th Sunday we have spent in the hills 

In entering upon our present undertaking, we may possibly not 
have been sufficiently earnest to do all in God's name, and for His 
honor, and we are now reminded of it by the loss of valuable lives, 
which He has seen fit to inflict on us ; though still in His mercy 
we have been granted substantial success. Though oppressed 
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with much diffidence, and a deep consciousness of unworthiness to 
«peak in the cause of God and Christ, I yet trust that my brother 
officers and Christian brethren throughout the force will bear with 
me when I beg them affectionately to devote this day to humble 
prayer to Almighty God, beseeching Him to look mercifully on our 
past offences and to deign to guide our counsels, and grant us His 
help in the contest we are engaged in. 

Camp Umbeyla Pass ; ) (S^-) Reynell G. Tayloe. 

Sunday, 22nd Nov,, 1863, j 

When victory had been granted, General Taylor again 
-called on the force to offer up thanksgiving for it. On the 
24th December he wrote : — 

At that time (22nd November) our troops were greatly 
harrasBed with duty, our losses in officers and men had been 
severe, and our leader. Sir Neville Chamberlain, had been 
wounded and taken from us. The invitation to dedicate a day 
to prayer was most kindly and readily received by all ; and I 
trust I shall not be supposed to build too much on it, if I say 
that on looking back, it appears as if the course of the campaign 
had worn a different aspect from that day. I do not think 
it can be wrong to call attention to this, because there is the host 
warrant for hoping for great results from united prayer. 
Having ventured to ask ray fellow Christians to pray at a time 
of difficulty, I am irresistibly impelled to exhort them to give 
thanks for victory, success, and a restoration of peace. Our 
lips cried " God have mercy ;^* let them not fail to say "God 
be praised/' when honorable and useful results have been granted 

to our efforts I have felt that ic would be unworthy, 

when my own convictions of what is right are so strong, were 
I not to have the courage to move again in the cause of God's 
honor, and that of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

General Taylor was selected to carry Lord Lawrence's 
coronet on a cushion before the coffin at his public funeral 
in Westminster Abbey. Unlike almost all his distinguished 
contemporaries, who took a leading part in the Sikh war. 
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and the Mutiny, and the pacification and the settlement of 
the Punjab, he still remains unknighted. His monument is 
the name he has left behind him, his bold confession of Christ, 
and the Mission which he established in the Derajat. As he 
said, — he did not like to leave the Derajat which he had been 
so long connected with, without making an effort to give to the 
people whom he so much loved the means of receiving the 
«ame Christian blessings which he prized so much himself, 
and which had done so much for him. 

We proceed to give a short account of the Derajat 
Missions; and first of — 

I. BUNNOO. 

We extract the following account of Bunnoo from Sir 
Herbert Edwardes' A Year on the Punjab Frontier : — 

In spring it is a vegetable emerald, and in winter its many 
■colored harvests look as if Ceres had stumbled against the great 
Salt Range, and spilt half her cornucopia in this favored vale. 
Most of the fruits of Kabul are found wild, and culture would 
bring them to perfection. As it is, the limes, mulberries and melons 
are delicious. Eoses, too, without which Englishmen have learnt 
from the East to think no scenery complete, abound in the upper 
parts at the close of spring. Altogether, Nature has so smiled on 
Bannu, that the stranger thinks it a paradise ; and when he turns 
to the people, wonders how such spirits of evil ever found admit- 
tance. 

The Banmichis, or, as they generally style themselves, Bannd- 
wdls, are bad specimens of Afghans. Could worse be said of 
any human race ? They have all the vices of the Pathans rankly 
luxuriant, the virtues stunted. The introduction of Indian culti- 
vators from the Panjab and the settlement of numerous low 
Hindus in the valley, have contributed, by intermarriage, slave- 
dealing, and vi<;e, to complete the mongrel character of the Bannu 
people. Every stature, from that of the weak Indian, to that of 
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the tall DurAni ; every complexion, from the ebony of Bengal to 
the rosy cheek of Kabul ; every dress, from the linen garments of 
the south to the heavy goat-skins of the eternal snows, is to be 
seen promiscuously among them, reduced only to a harmoniously 
whole, by the neutral tint of universal dirt. 

But the Bannuchis do not constitute the entire population of 
Bannu ; there are three other classes of men whose influence 
materially affects the valley. These are the Uluma or Muhamma- 
dan priests, the Hindus, and the Waziri interlopers. 

A more utterly ignorant and superstitious people than the 
Bannuchis I never saw. For the Bannuchi peasant the whistle of 
a bullet, or the sJieen of an enemy's sword has no terrors ; blood 
is simply a red fluid ; and to remove a neighbour's head as easy as 
cutting cucumbers. But to be cursed in Arabic, or anything 
that sounded like it ; to be told that the blessed Prophet had put 
a black mark against his soul for not giving his best field to one 
of the Prophet's own posterity ; or behold a Haji, who had gone 
three times to Mecca, enchant his camels with the itch, and his 
sheep with the rot ; these are things which will reduce him to a 
state of abject fear, make his knees knock together, and his liver 
turn to water. 

Far otherwise was the position of the despised Hindu. How- 
ever keen the Bannu summer sun, he was not permitted to wear 
the sacred turban. If he made money, as he often did, he dared 
not show it. Notwithstanding all these disabilities, the Hindu 
was the superior of his Muhammadan master, who could neither 
read or write, and had therefore to keep Hindus about his person 
as general agents. Bred up to love money from his cradle, the 
common Hindu cuts his first tooth on a rupee, wears a gold- 
mohur round his neck for an amulet, and has cowry shells (the 
lowest denomination of his god) given him to play with on the 
floor. The multiplication table, up to one hundred times one 
hundred, is his first lesson ; and out of school he has two pice 
given to him, to take to the bazar and turn into an anna before 
he gets his dinner. 
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The Waziris are at once one of the most nnmerons and the 
most united of all the tribes of Afghanistan ; and to this, not 
less than to the strength of their country, are they indebted for 
being wholly independent. They are divided into two branches, 
the Utmanzais and the Ahmadzais. The former extend them- 
selves in a southerly direction down the Suliman hills, as far as 
the plains of Tank ; the other branch stretches itself along the 
Salt Range to the eastward. Hardy, and for the most part pas- 
toral, they subsist on mountains where other tribes would starve • 
and might enjoy the possession they have obtained of most of the 
hills, if their pastoral cares were confined to their own cattle, and 
not extended to that of their neighbours. But it is the peculiarity 
of the great Waziri tribe that they are enemies of the whole 
world. A multiplying people and insufficient grazing grounds 
first brought these nomads into Bannu, about thirty years ago. 
The Waziri proceeded in his rough way to occupy what he wanted, 
and when the Banuchi owner came to look after his crops, he 
was *• warned off" with a bullet as a trespasser. 

It was in the spring of 1848, that Sir Herbert 
Edvvardes, then a young Lieutenant in the service of the East 
India Company, achieved by his personal influence and 
tact in a few months, the bloodless conquest of the Bunnoo 
Valley — a valley studded with 400 forts, which all the might 
of a military nation like the Sikhs had failed to subdue. 

The district has an area of 3,831 square miles, with a 
population of 332,000 souls. The earliest occupants, of whom 
traces remain in Bunnoo, were the Greeks. As each year's 
Indus floods subside, Hellenic sculptures and coins are brought 
to light. Between the Macedonian occupation and the immi- 
gration of the Pathans into Bunnoo, there is a blank of 1,000 
years, anarchic »nd traditional; then the name of the land 
was Daud or Marsh, for there was much water. But the 
Bhunnadzais dug drains and sowed com, and said " Let us 
call this place fiunnoOi after oue mother, for it is fruitful 
even as she was." 
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Bishop French, who was the first C.M.S. Missionary 
in the Derajat, and who visited Bunnoo in 1862, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the town of Bunnoo, or as it is now 
officially called, Edwardesabad : — 

Ifc consists of a larg3 fort and walled bazrar, and stands in 
the centre of ten or twelve Pathan villages, some of them with a 
large and industrious agricultural population. Every Friday there 
is a large cattle-market, to which the Waziris are invited and 
encouraged to bring the produce of their rocks and valleys. It is 
well frequented ; and, thanks to the restraint of British law, all 
^s orderly and peaceful as an English market ; and here, perhaps, 
next to the preaching among the Povandas, is a fine open field of 
labour to the Missionary, where the word of truth may go forth, 
and be echoed from steep to steep of those mountain fastnesses, 
which have heard no sound but of war and bloodshed. 

Bunnoo was formerly an out-station of Dera Ismael 
Khan, but since 1873, it has been occupied by a resident 
Missionary, the Rev. T. J. L. Mayer. 

The following is a brief account of the present state of 
the Mission. We thank God that Mr. Mayer is still able to 
hold his position as a Missionary in Bunnoo, notwithstanding 
his loneliness (as a solitary Missionary at a distance from all 
other Missions), the opposition of the people, and the 
unhealthiness of the station. May that measure of health be 
given him and his family, which is necessary I for their con- 
tinuance in the work, in which he is successfully engaged. 



1. The School. 

There are 67 pupils in the Main School, and 85 in 
two Branch Schools; making altogether 152, of whom 84 
are Mahomedans, 67 Hindus, and 1 is a Christian, When the 
Bishop, at his late visitation, asked the Pathan boys to 
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stand up, 17 responded to the call, showing that of these 
152 scholars, 17 are Pathans. At the Bishop's examina- 
tion of the school, the orderly behaviour of the boys was 
remarked; and also the intelligent answers which they gave 
to the Bishop's questions. Surely there are many of God's 
chosen children amongst these boys, who will be made willing 
in the day of His power to give their hearts to Him. Per- 
haps there may be some whom He may call by His own 
Spirit to work for Him in the ministry of His Son ; and to 
be honoured vessels of His mercy, to bear His name to the 
Mahomedans and Hindus around them. There are, we 
were glad to see, two Christian Masters in the school; 
Mr. Benjamin, the Head master, and Masih Dyal, both of 
them from Kangra. The Church Missionary Society's desire 
is that as soon as possible all the masters in our Mission 
Schools should be Christians ; and none others should be 
employed ; in order that there may be no counteracting 
influence to the Missionary's own teaching in the school. 

There is as yet no girls' school in Bunnoo. We fear 
there are difficulties here, regarding the teaching of women 
and girls, which are not met with now in other older 
Missions. 



2. The Ciiubch and the Congregation. 

The Congregation consists of 15 persons, five of them 
living in Esa Kheyl, and all of them, with the exception of 
the Esa Kheyl Christians, being in the service of the Mis- 
sion. It was a pleasure to see the two Christian young 
men from Esa Kheyl who had come in to be confirmed by 
the Bishop. It is a mark of God's special goodness, when 
any Christian family is enabled to remain after baptism in 
their own village or town, and live as Christians amongst 
their own people. It was thus that Paulus, the Lumbardar 
of Narowal, was the means of planting Christianity amongst 
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the Mahomedans of his neighbourhood ; and it has been 
owing to his influence, under God, that so many faithful 
Evangelists, and other Christians of good position, have 
been raised up from Narowal, which is more than 30 miles 
from Umritsur, to work for Christ in many parts of the 
Punjab. If our friends at Esa Kheyl are faithful to Christ 
and His cause, He will be faithful to them. If they honour 
Him by their Christian actions. He will honour them ; and 
will keep them in peace and safety ; and make them a 
blessing to many. 

Mr. Mayer greatly desires to remove the present little 
Church in his compound to a site on the main road which 
is close to the Waziris' Serai, which is crowded by multi- 
tudes of hill people on every Friday. It is about 80 yards 
from the city gate, and could be used as a Preaching 
Chapel, as well as a Church ; and would have a book shop 
at its gate. It would thus be a means of bringing Chris- 
tianity before the notice of the people more than the pre- 
sent little Church can do. 



3. Evangelistic Preaching. 

We accompanied Mr. Mayer to his ordinary bazar 
preaching in the public square. As it was Friday, the place 
was crowded with Waziris and other hill and- village 
people. The treatment which our brother received was 
very rough indeed. The people repeatedly knocked his 
hat from his head, seized his book, and pushed him about 
the place. 

As public preaching in the streets of cities is allow- 
ed by English law to teachers of all religions, it is a ques- 
tion how far it is desirable to endure this treatment with- 
out appealing to the law. The police, who witnessed the 
whole scene from their tower, remained passive spectators, 
and appeared to be pleased with it. Perhaps the erection of 
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a preaching shed, near to the Church, if the proposed site 
can be obtained, may afford all the advantages of street 
preaching without these disadvantages. The large audience 
which the Bishop had on two occasions in the school-room 
was peculiarly quiet and attentive. We can thank God for 
the (^oor of ready utterance which He has given to our 
brother Mayer in the Pushtu language, and for the high 
courage and settled purpose of making Christ known, with 
which He has endowed him. 



4. Translations of the Holy Scriptures, &c., into 

Pushtu. 

The following Books have been translated by Mr. Mayer 
between 1876 and the present time : — 

The Lord's Prayer, Ten Commandments and Beatitudes, 
Pilgrim's Progress, The Common Prayer Book, Job, Psalms, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
Obadiah. Matthew, Mark, The Acts of the Apostles, Romans, 
Corinthians, and Hebrews have also been revised. 

The Peshawur Missionaries are translating the Penta- 
teuch. 

May God grant that a complete and faithful transla- 
tion of the whole of the Word of God be soon placed 
in the hands of the Pushtu-speaking people. The books which 
have already been printed are in beautiful type, and are 
well executed. A translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer into Pushtu already exists in Peshawur. 

The unwearied diligence, manifested by our brother 
Mayer is beyond all praise ; and he has received many testi- 
monies from independent sources to the excellence of his 
translations. Major Rivaz writes that the translation of 
Isaiah " is a grand translation." Mr. Udny, C. S., writes 
that " it is faithful and admirably clear." Respecting the 
translation of Ezekiel, Major Rivaz writes that " the trans- 
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lation is a most valuable one, and one that will be under- 
stood by people whose language is Pushtu." 



11. Dera Ismael Khan. 

Dera Ismael Khan is the head-quarters of the Derajat 
Mission. The inhabitants of this district are favourably 
distinguished from the neighbouring Afghans as '' being 
peaceable, industrious, and unostentatiously hospitable." In 
religion the people are Sikhs, Hindus, and Mahomedans. 

The latter owe special gratitude to the British Government, 
for during the supremacy of the Sikhs their religious feelings 
were grievously outraged, their mosques desecrated, and the 
public exercise of the Mahomedan religion forbidden. 

The first Missionaries in Dera Ismael Khan were the 
Revd. T. V. (now Bishop) French and the Eevd. R. Bruce, 
who commenced the Mission in April 1862. We regret that 
we have no published accounts before lis of the way in 
which their Missionary labours were commenced. But we 
remember how Mr. French itinerated in every direction 
amongst the people, till one day he was carried into Dera 
Ismael Khan half dead (to use his own expression) from one 
of the villages, in January 1863. We remember also how Mr. 
Bruce won the hearts of the people, as he travelled every- 
where on foot, with one servant, and a single mule for his 
baggage, in such a manner as to make us even now doubt 
whether it was an advanta<2:e to the cause of Christ's kinsr- 
dom generally, when he left India in 1868 to plant the 
standard of the Cross of Christ in Ispahan. Mr. French and 
Mr. Bruce were followed by the Revd. D. Brodie (from 1867 
to 1872), and afterwards for a short time by the Revd. R. Bate- 
man. The present incumbent is the Revd. W. Thwaites, 
who has been in charge of the Dera Ismael Khan Mission 
since 1872. 
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The Medical Mission in Tank was founded in 1868 by 
Lieutenant (now Major) Gray, who was then the Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Ismael Khan ; and who erected the 
present Mission Dispensary there, at the cost of Rs. 300, 
and agreed to pay to the Society the sum of Rs. 50 per men- 
sem, for at least five years, on the condition that " the 
Society would appoint a Christian Native Doctor to attend 
to the Waziri hill-men, and endeavour to give them some 
enlightenment in respect of our religion." The Nawab of 
Tank gave the site for the Hospital. 

The offer was thankfully accepted, and Dr. ( now 
the Revd.) John Williams, a Christian native of Bengal, was 
appointed by the Society to the Tank Mission, where he 
has remained ever since ; and by his gentle and winning 
manners, his kindness to the people, and his medical skill, 
has won his way amongst the whole Waziri clan in such a 
manner, that he is now probably the only Christian man in 
India who can travel uninjured and unarmed and without 
any escort, throughout the length and breadth of that wild 
mountainous country of fanatical Mahomedans. 

The present state of the Mission is as follows : — The 
Mission continues to shine brightly, through God's mercy, 
in the midst of the dense darkness and spiritual death, 
which everywhere reigns around it ; in which it bears 
witness to Christ and to His Gospel. Mr. Thwaites has 
returned to his old Mission from furlough, where we hope 
he will soon be rejoined by Mrs. Thwaites. These terrible 
separations of families in India, which are often experienced, 
may be even a means of blessing, when they are accepted 
as sent by our Heavenly Father, who often manifests Himself 
in a special manner, in the times of weakness and solitude ; 
and on such occasions gives more grace, as more is needed ; 
and enables His servants to trust Him more, and wait on 
Him, and rest in Him alone. 
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1. The School. 

There are 230 boys in the Main School and 35 in a 
Branch School. The Main School teaches up to the Middle 
School Examination. Its Head-master, we are thankful to 
say, is a Christian. The policy of the Church Missionary 
Society is that all its schools should be conducted, as far as 
possible, by efficient, well-paid, Christian School-masters 
under the superintendence of the Missionary ; and that all the 
masters should gradually, and as soon as possible, be Christian 
men. The whole tone and influence of the school will then be 
Christian ; and the (often underhand) opposition to the 
great objects of our Missionary Schools, the conversion of the 
pupils, will be excluded. The Missionary will be set free for 
his work of superintending and guiding all the departments 
of the Mission ; and for direct preaching, and itinerations. It 
is a great encouragement to see that Mr. Ifraim, a convert 
and a late pupil of the Mission, is now the Head-master of this 
important Institution ; and to see also that Henry, another 
old pupil, lis exerting Christian influence. Another pupil 
and convert of this Mission is Mr. Khem Chand, the late 
Head-master of the Bunnoo School, who is now being 
prepared in the C.M.S. College at Islington (London) 
for Missionary work. Christopher, now a pupil in Mr. 
Rodger s Normal School of Umritsur, is also another con- 
vert of this school. Three converts from this school were 
baptized under circumstances of great trial in 1874. We 
have thus many proofs and direct evidences of the blessing 
of God, on faithful labour which is spent on Missionary 
Schools. 



2. The Church and Congregation. 

A pretty and suitable Church was erected by Mr. 
Thwaites in 1880 ; and now needs a Native Pastor for the 
increasing congregation. It is hoped that Mr. Mulaian-ud-din, 
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who has faithfully laboured in the Mission for the past 
sixteen years, will become its first Native Pastor. He has 
had opportunity to leave the Mission ; but has always 
nobly remained at his post. He will shortly proceed to the 
Divinity College at Lahore, to prepare for Ordination. 
There are twenty-six Christians connected with the Bunnoo 
Mission. 



3. Woman's Work. 

The time seems now to have arrived, in our frontier 
as well as in our more settled Missions, for special eflfbrts 
to be made amongst the women and girls. A Mission is not 
complete without its girls* schools : and for the systematic 
and continuous canying on of girls' schools, and for Zenana 
visiting, special agents are generally needed, who will work 
hand in hand with the other departments of the Mission. 
It is hoped that a Lady Missionary of the Zenana Mission- 
ary Society will ere long be appointed to this Mission. 



4. Itineration and work amongst the Povindahs 

AND Waziris. 

No less than six Waziri boys are receiving instruction 
in the Mission School. As yet there are no Povindahs. 
Jalal-ud-din, a Pathan from Peshawur, whose native tongue 
is Pushtu, has been lately, through Mr. Thwaites* influence, 
rescued from trial and danger, and is now in this Mission. 
Pushtu-speaking agents are much needed. The hin- 
derances and difficulties of work amongst the Povindahs, 
which for so many years have seemed almost insuperable, 
will in God's good time be removed. May God Himself 
raise up Povindahs and Waziri Christian preachers to be 
the Evangelists and Pastors of their own people. 
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5. The Tank Mission. 

This was commenced, as we have said, by the Revd. 
John Williams, in 1868, and ever since that time has our 
dear brother been enabled to live almost alone, as a Chris- 
tian teacher, and Medical Missionary, forty-two miles away 
from Dera Ismael Khan, and from all European sympathy 
and help. He has done a work in Tank, which probably no 
European could have accomplished. The number of patients in 
his Hospital during the last six months, between 1st July 
and 31st December, has been 4,108, of whom 2,000 were 
hill-men. The daily average of patients is about 70. The 
number of minor operations performed has been 154. The 
monthly expense of the Hospital is Rs. 45 ; and Rs. 200 
per annum in addition to the above sum, is required for 
English medicines. During the hot season the shade of a 
large tree forms the Hospital, in which some 25 in-door 
patients are received. In the winter it is far too cold for 
the sick to lie under a tree, and Mr. Williams now needs a 
building capable of receiving 25 patients during the cold 
weather. 

A Zenana ward is also required. The total cost of both 
wards he estimates at Rs. 1,400. He requires also about 
Rs. 10 per mensem for the food of poor patients, who are 
unable, when ill, to provide food for themselves. Mr. 
Thwaites hopes that most of these wants will be willingly 
supplied by the Government, who have repeatedly borne 
ample testimony to the political advantages which such a 
Hospital affords. The influence which our dear brother has 
gained over the wild hill-tribes has been often witnessed ; 
and especially when the Waziris attacked and burnt the 
town of Tank in 1879, but spared the Mission Hospital, 
and also the house of the Missionary, Mr. John Williams, 
who had so often proved himself to be their friend, and 
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from whose lips they are willing to listen to the Gospel of 
Christ. 

A school with 62 boys has been established by Mr. 
Williams at Tank at the cost of Rs, 25 per mensem, of 
which the CMS. gives Rs. 15. 

Mr. Williams now requires a good Christian assistant, 
both in Hospital and other work. May the good Master 
soon send a suitable man. Many Christian friends, and 
especially Major Gray, have interested themselves greatly 
in our brother's work, and sure we are that the Church of 
Christ in India, and the Church Missionary Society at 
home, will never suffer a work like this to languish for 
want of funds. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE BELUCH MISSION. 

The Mission to the Beluchis was established in conse- 
quence of a special appeal which was made by the Revd. 
G. M. Gordon, who himself gave the sum of Rs. 10,000 to it. 
The Revd. A. Lewis and Dr. Jukes were .appointed to take 
charge of it in 1879. Mr. Gordon was in Candahar when the 
welcome intelligence of their arrival reached him. After a 
five weeks' sojourn in Candahar he rapildy retraced his 
steps, on his return journey of 400 miles, to join his 
colleagues: " Afghanistan (he writes), by universal consent, 
is not a goodly land, nor is Candahar a goodly city. As is 
usual with Eastern cities, it looks best at a distance." He 
observed there " three distinct types of feature, the rugged 
and often sinister looking hill-men, the thick-lipped almond- 
eyed Mongolian native of Hazara, and the hooked-nosed 
Jewish featured handsome Pathan." He visited the tomb 
of Ahmed Shah, the founder of the city and of the Dourani 
dynasty; under the dome of which lies the body of the 
Shah and those of his three wives. He engaged in conversation 
with the people in the bazaar, and ofifered them books, in 
the place where Lieutenant Willis, R. A., had been killed by 
a blow from a fanatic a few days before. He writes : 
" I little thought a year ago that I should be discussing with 
the Moulvies of Candahar, at their own invitation, the 
teaching of Christ and the Messianic prophecies. Nor did I 
anticipate on arrival here, that the Word of God had already 
preceded us, and had been read and committed to memory. " 

May God grant that the Word of God may soon be 
acknowledged in the city of Candahar, where (on his second 
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visit) our brother Gordon died ; and may the honor of giving 
to that people the word of Life be that of our own Frontier 
Missionaries, the successors of Mr. Gordon, if it be God's will. 
On his return to the Beluchis, Mr. Gordon writes : — 

Hitherto our relations with the Beluchis have been of a 
very peaceful character. 

We have had no such rough experience as Saint Angus- 
tine had in England, of whom it is related, that travelling on 
foot through a region now called Dorsetshire, he preached among 
a sea-faring population ; and " these heathen savages drove him 
away, and fastened tails of fish to the robes of his monks." 
We do not forget that we have to do at present with tribes 
partially civilized by British Rule ; but we hope to carry the 
Gospel, as opportunity shall oflfer, into the regionsbeyond. Our 
life during the past year has been for the most part in tents, 
watching for openings, and ready to follow them up. Our stay at 
Dera Ghazi Khan from April to June brought us much in 
contact with Hindus or Mahomedans of the city type, but little 
with Beluchis, who are more given to pastoral life on the 
hills and plains. Our hope that some Beluch Chief would 
invite us to settle with him has now been realized A hospital 
and dispensary at Choti, and another at Fort Munro, will 
greatly facilitate Dr. Jukes' practice, which has already been 
blessed to the relief of many sufferers. Frequent observation 
proves that these people are not inseosible to kindness, although 
sometimes slow to express their gratitude. In this they 
remind us of an experience in the Bolan Pass. We camped at 
a place called Abigoom {lit., " lost water"), where the Botan 
river disappears in its own bed, and after running under 
ground for some miles, issues again in pools and pursues its 
course down the defile. Thus the current of native feeling 
often eludes our observation, aud then again finds expression in 
unexpected and gratifying ways. 

At Dera Ghazi Khan, on May lltb, 1879, Mr. Gordoa 
writes : — 

At the invitation of a native gentleman who ii an 
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old friend, I attended a religious meeting, which is held everj 
Sunday evening at his house in the city. My friend is one who 
hafi a very great regard for the Obristiau religion, and formerly 
desired to embrace it ; but his mind was troubled with metaphy- 
sical speculations, and he could not grasp the doctrine of an 
Atonement through Christ alone. He is in sympathy on certain 
points with men of all religions, and prefers the position of an 
eclectic to that of an adherent to one form of doctrine in parti- 
cular. Being by birth a Hindu, he adopts the reformed Hindu 
or Brahmo Somaj tenets, although he does not call himself a 
Brahmo. On Saturday evening he invites to his house tha 
leading members of various Hindu creeds for prayers and 
discussion, conducting the service himself. I was shown up to 
the top of his house, where carpets were spread and ligh t« 
placed in the middle^ We all sat in order, forming four sides of 
A square, and the greatest decorum was observed. The meeting 
commenced with a short exposition by an old Pundit, who read 
and translated from one of the Hindu Shastras, called the 
Bhagavat Gita, Then followed the singing of bhajans, or native 
hymns, to native musical iustruments. Afcer this our friend 
conducted extempore prayer in his own language, commencing 
with a meditation ; ** What are we here met together for ! Not 
worldly gratification, not vain discourse. We are come to seek 
thee, O God !" He proceeded in a very solemn manner with 
confession of sin, ascription of praise, and invocation. After 
prayer he introduced discussion wi!}h a few remarks on the 
subject of seeking after God, and alluded to the Hindu 
doctrine of three conditions of mind ; namely, 1, the " wakeful,*' 
2, the ** dreaming," 3, the *' heavy slumberous " condition. 
Enlarging on the 2nd condition, the dreamy, contemplative 
habit of mind, as fitted for revelation of God, he thus illustrated 
his remarks : ** There is a dark house and a bird sits in it. A 
hawk sits outRide and waits for the bird, but will not enter the 
darkness. The bird flies out, and is instantly pursued by the 
hawk until it again seeks refuge in the house. So with the 
human spirit, it finds no rest in the world; care pursues it till 
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it returns to its ark, and finds rest in the solitude of contempla- 
tion." These remarks were met by a warm rejoinder from an 
old Hindu lawjer, who argued that *^ we cannot find G-od bj 
merely shutting our eyes and meditating. There must be 
successive steps from the lower to the higher ; and these steps 
are all indicated in the written word, the IShastras.'' He 
declined all merely speculative discussion. The other replied, 
-** You refer only to the Vedant 8hastras,you know nothing of the 
Bhakti Shastras." This introduced the old battle ground of 
^ faith " aud " works." The old simile of the " straight new 
road '' and tho " old tortuous road " was given, and (as usual) 
turned both ways. Neither party would yield the point. 

On the 26th November, 1879, Mr. Gordon wrote thus : — 
Bowed down the Indus in a boat with the Bishop, Jukes, 
and Lewis on a visit to the Chief of the Majaris, a tribe of 
Beluchis. Not 40 years ago these men were all at war with 
UH. They are now as peaceful as any of the Queen-Empress' 
Indian lieges. They still cling to the ornamental appendages of 
sword and shield, but only as emblems, not as instruments of 
strife. We disembarked on a bank made sandy and barren by 
the caprice of the shifting restless tide. This was the nearest 
point to £. where the Chief or Nawab resides. On bearing of 
our arrival, he sent camels for our baggage ; and his son came 
to escort us across the pathless jungle. As we neaied his 
village the Nawab came out to meet us. He is a man of shorter 
stature than the ordinary, but his fine intelligent face shows a 
capacity for receiving and imparting enlightened views. There 
was nothing in his dress to indicate the position he holds, or to 
distinguish him from his followers. He is true to the tradition 
of his ancestors for simplicity aud hospitality. The Beluchis 
all dress in plain white, and the only outward distinction of f^ 
Chief is the superiority of his horse. In this respect they 
indulge in a little display. They are justly proud of the breed 
of their horses ; otherwise rich and poor are alike. " I dwell 
among my own people " was the almost literal response of their 
Chief to a remark upon his position with regard to his retainers. 
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He made us his honoured guests as long as we chose to staj 
with him. Sheep were killed for us and piles of rice, sugar, and 
flour placed before us in embarrassing profusion." 

2Sth November: — ** Another visit from the Nawab led to a 
yery interesting discussion upon some points of Christian 
doctrine, which present great difficulties to inquiring Mahome- 
dans. Trained merely to the "law of a carnal commandment ** 
which they can never fulfil, they know nothing of " the power 
of an endless life." These difficulties were explained with great 
point and clearness by the Bishop, and the Beluch Chief was a 
most attentive listener. Our visit passed very pleasantly, and 
gave us several good opportunities of addressing the common 
•people, many of whom were very thankful for Dr. Jukes' 
Medical advice. 

The same diflficulties which attend the first beginnings of 
all Missions were met with at Dera Ghazi Khan. There was at 
first no accommodation for the Missionaries. They arrived 
in Dera Ghazi Khan on the 5th April, 1879. On the 24th 
December, Mr. Lewis writes : — 

On our arrival in Dera G-hazi Khan. 5th April, 1879, we 
began to look round us for some place in which to live. It 
seemed to be an important matter not to go into cantonments. 
For besides the dislike or fear, which natives generally have of 
these quarters, in this place there is the further disadvantage of 
the European station being separated from the city by the dis- 
tance of about a mile. 

We found a pomegranate garden close to the city walls. The 
owner, a Beluch Chief, readily gave his consent to our pitching 

our tent there. In the centre of the garden were the ruins 
of a native bungalow. This possessed one small room which 
still had a roof on it : its tenant was a donkey. Another 
room of the same size was partially roofed. With these excep- 
tions the whole place was a scene of debris from fallen masonry, 
&c. With pickaxe and shovel we set to work to clear away 
the rubble ; the roof of the small room was repaired ; the four- 
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footed tenant wad ejected, and then with a tent we had ample 
accommodation. Here Dr. Jukes began his practice amongst 
the natives, and had plenty of patients every day. Mr. Gordon, 
as a rule, preached in the bazaar each evening, and we accom- 
panied him 

All this was very refreshing ; and we began to feel that we 
were now in the midst of Missionary work. 

The summer was spent at Fort Munro, at an elevation 
of 6,400 feet above the sea, and about 70 miles west of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, in the Sulaiman Range, where the Government 
Hospital had been made over to Dr. Jukes. The total num- 
ber of cases treated by Dr. Jukes in 1879 was 555 ; and 
in 1881, 1,139. Much itineration has been performed. After 
long trial of patient waiting on the part of the Missionaries, 
it has been decided by the Parent Committee that the Head- 
Quarters of the Mission, at any rate for the present, are to 
be in Dera Ghazi Khan. A school has been established there 
by Mr. Lewis. The Revd. Izhaq was ordained on the 25th 
February, 1883 to Deacon's orders as Mr. Lewis's assistant, 
in Mr. Gordon's chapel in the Divinity School, Lahore. 

Another Mission on our Punjab Frontier has been thus 
established by our Society through the instrumentality of 
our brother Gordon. May the God of all wisdom guide, and 
the God of all power and mercy abundantly bless, all its 
operations ; so that the Water of Life by its means may flow 
over a new land, and give life to a new race of people. We 
can only here, as everywhere else, say " The harvest is great, 
but the labourers are few." We ask our friends everywhere 
to pray to the Lord of the harvest that he may send forth 
labourers into His harvest. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



MULTAN, 



The Revd. George Yates, formerly C.MS. Missionary 
in Multan wrote thus to the Church Missionary Intelligencer 
respecting Multan in 1875 : — 

Moltan was the ancient seat of Goyemment, — the key, as 
it was called, of the Punjab and of India. It is now one of the 
halting places of the caravans of merchants coming from Kabul 
and Kandahar, where they rest before spreading wide over India. 

The Province of Multan retains its ancient distinctiveness, 
the people refusing to be classed with the rest of the Punjabis, 
^nd possessing a dialect as well as a written character of their own. 
But the descendants of the ancient tribes now take a secondary 
place, as the ruling families for more than two centuries have been 
of Afghan origin. They are called the Multani Pathans, and with 
them Muhammadanism became ascendant. The cultivators are 
mostly Muhammadans, but the inhabitants of the towns, the com- 
mercial class, chiefly Hindus. The Pathans are, in general, a fine 
race of men ; frank for Asiatics, intelligent, and brave. They 
are, however, proud, indolent, and bigoted Muhammadans. In 
their time they have rendered good service to the Province ; 
its present prosperity being due in very great measure to the 
innumerable irrigation canals cut by them, and which bear the 
names of the rulers in whose times they were opened. Sir Herbert 
Edwardes says : — " Multan is surrounded by groves of date-trees 
and the most beautiful gardens. Oranges, pomegranates, and peaches 
are likewise produced in profusion, and better than in Hindustan. 
Multan probably owes these fruits to a sun ever burning above, 
and canals ever flowing below." 

The city stands on a mound, some thirty or forty feet high, 
the debris of " generations of houses," that have long since crumbled 
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to dust. A strong wall encloses the town ; but its busy and 
increasing population has outgrown these limits, and outside each 
gate a suburban town has sprung up. The houses are irregularlj 
built, the apartments being usually small, seldom serving other pur- 
poses than to hold the stores and chattels, the people living for the 
most part in the open air, and for eight months out of the twelve 
sleeping under the open canopy of heaven. A Persian couplet says, 

" For four things famed Multan's the seat : 
Dust and beggars — tombs and heat." 

Religious mendicants or fa qirs abound. They are held in vene- 
ration alike by both Hindus and Mussulmans ; consequently they 
drive a flourishing trade "under every green tree," near every well, 
and out far in the solitary places, where a small triangular flag, 
flying from the top of a tree or a long pole, intimates to the 
traveller that fire and a Hdji are to be found, if he has the needful 
tobacco, charras, or other intoxicating drug to smoke. North of 
the town is the splendid shrine of Shammas-i-Tabrez, or the Sun 
of Tabrez, who is said to have suffered martyrdom here by pulling 
off his skin, and at whose prayer the sun descended from the 
heavens and produced the heat for which Multan is proverbial. 
Another of the tombs held most sacred is that of Bahawul Huq. 
From China on one side, and from parts of Arabia on the other, 
pilgrims come to visit this tomb. Among the pilgrims are many 
poor sin-stricken consciencies, that start out on these wanderings 
in earnest search of " rest to their souls." Once a woman was 
observed by a Missionary touching one of these graves with her 
forehead and muttering the prayer, meri qasur mudfkar — " pardon 
mine iniquity." 

It was at the suggestion of Sir Donald McLeod that Multan 
was taken up as one of the stations of the C.M.S. The Mission 
was commenced in 1856. A tradition says that the first Apostle 
of Islam to. Multan arrived there riding on a lion, with a serpent 
in his hand for a whip. Figuratively, the tradition has more 
truth in it than perhaps was intended. Brute force, lashed on by 
cunning and envenomed hatred, has ever been the favourite instru- 
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ment for the adyance of Muhammadanism. How different the 
Gospel of the Grace of God I 

The first baptism was administered in 1860, and was fol- 
lowed that year by four others. In 1863 some efforts were made 
to establish a female school. It was, however, not until a third 
and fourth attempt had ended in failure that experience sufficient 
was gained in forming a plan suitable to the place and people. 
Besides the new Mission School at Multan, opened in 1873, one 
was established in 1866 at Shujahadj 25 miles south from the 
Mission-house, at the repeated request of the inhabitants. Shortly 
afterwards another was opened in the Native State of Bahawalpur, 
about 60 miles to the south-east of Multan, which then fell under 
British protection. 

The name Multan is said to be a corruption of Malli- 
than, the country of the Malli, an ancient tribe, whose gallant 
resistance astonished even Alexander himself, who was there 
wounded severely in his attack on the fortress. 

With regard to physical climate, Multan has the dis- 
tinction of being "the driest region of India." It is all 
but rainless. The average rainfall during 10 years was 
only two and-a-half inches. The aridity is said to be only 
equalled by some regions in Media. 

The first Missionary, and the founder of the Multan Mis- 
sion, was the Revd. T. H. Fitzpatrick, in 1856. During the 
Mutiny of 1857, the local authorities thought that his ordi- 
nary bazaar-preaching should be discontinued. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick did not see the necessity of making any change in his 
usual work. The question was referred to Mr. (now Sir Robert) 
Montgomery, who asked for Sir John Lawrence's opinion res- 
pecting it. It w^as recommended ** that Missionary efforts on 
no account should be discontinued ; but that the Missionaries 
should be careful to preach the Bible to the people and avoid 
all angry discussion." Mr. Montgomery added his opinion 
" that great evil would attend the discontinuance of the work.'^ 
The preaching was carried on as usual. 
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In 1860 Mr. and Mrs. Fitzpatrick were obliged on 
account of ill health to return to England. Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
died at home, and Mr. Fitzpatrick in 1863 returned for a 
short time, to TJmritsur, alone. His constitution was too 
enfeebled to stand the climate of India and he retired to 
England, where he married again, and took charge of an 
important parish in Yorkshire, where after a short service 
in the Master's cause he died. 

In a letter which has accidentally come into the writer's 
hands Mr. Fitzpatrick writes : — 

'^ The truth is that instead of men of moderate abilities 
and acquirements, the choicest in every respect should be 
selected for Missionary work. The standard needs to be 
raised; and not only should well-educated University men 
be sent out, but leading men of learning and experience ; 
some of those who are most devoted, energetic, and wise, as 
Rectors, or as Fellows and Tutors of Colleges at home." 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was succeeded by the Revd. George 
Yates, who was again succeeded by Mr. Briggs. For many 
years after 1860 the Mission was left under the management 
of a single Missionary. 

The Revd. Trevor Bomford took charge of the Multan 
Mission in 1880 ; and the Revd. BL. Rountree joined it in 1881. 

In 1869 Mr. Briggs had the great happiness of leading 
the first Native of Multan, a pupil of the Mission School, 
into the Church of Christ. This Baptism caused great excite- 
ment at the time, and the convert's return to Mahomedanism 
was publicly prayed for in nineteen of the mosques. 

Mr. Briggs in 1875 writes : — • 

Upon the whole there is not that active opposition to the 
Gospel that shows itself in acts of violence as there was only 8 or 
4 years ago. As an example of the violent opposition formerly 
encountered, I may mention that, as the Native preacher was on# 
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afternoon in 1870 wending his way to the preaching-stand through 
the little knots of people standing in the great bazaar, two Multanis 
fell upon him, furiously threw him to the ground, and after shame- 
fully maltreating him ran away with his Testament. Next morn- 
ing the Testament was found in the city police office torn to pieces. 
Such opposition was hard to bear, but it has been lived down, 
and the preacher is now surrounded by as orderly a congregation 
as can be gathered in a London park on Sunday afternoons. 

The missionary's battle is with ignorance and hoary-headed 
superstition on the one hand, and self-interest and supreme self- 
satisfaction on the other ; and in this view of the work it is a 
wonder that even a few find their way out of the wildering mazes 
of the popular superstitions around us. 

Muhammadans and Hindus alike have a sort of traditional 
belief in the Divine Unity, but this central truth of natural and 
revealed religion only affords the bulk of the people a screen behind 
which they practise the most grovelling superstitions. While 
they plume themselves on the knowledge of the absolute oneness 
of God, they attribute the Divine perfections of omniscience and 
omnipresence to dead men and idols whom they invoke in every 
emergency. 

We preach, and the people listen, but it is to be feared that with 
few exceptions they show very little apprehension of even the first 
principles of religion. Education is doing something to remove 
this very serious obstacle to moral and religious progress. 

In our Boys' School a great change has taken place for the 
better. Filthy language and disobedience to parents are some of 
the c-raver and more open sins of native boys. The first goes 
unchecked in their homes ; and in many cases they learn it with 
their first lispings, and it grows with their growth till at last they 
utter it more from habit than anything else. I have seen mothers 
hug and kiss their little children when they have prattled out a 
more abusive epithet than usual. I have heard the hoary-headed 
teacher abuse his scholars in most filthy language, and no one 
took exception to it. Formerly, abuse was no uncommon thing 
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in the school, but such a thing never takes place now among the 
big bojs, and seldom among the small ones. 

Efforts have been made to attract more Muhammadans to 
our schools, but without success. Strange to say, in the three 
Boys' Schools only about one-fifth of the students are Muham- 
madans ; while all the children in the Girls' Schools are of that 
religion. Not long ago an English teacher (a Muhammadan) 
and some of his pupils were on their way home from school, and 
as they were passing the principal Mosque of the city they went 
in to get a drink of water. Going to the waterpots they took 
up a small earthen vessel and drank. The guardian of the Masjid 
than came up to them infuriated, broke the vessels as defiled, 
and turned them out of the Masjid. Among the foul expres- 
sions his rage gave vent to, " English reading infidels " was one 
of the mildest. Thank God, matters are gradually improving, 
but still a great deal remains to be done for our Muhammadan 
fellow subjects. 

At present there are six Girls' Schools, ^y^ in Multan and 
one in Shujahad, Urdu is the only language taught. Though 
this language is almost as foreign to them as it is to a European, 
still many of the girls have made fair progress in it. Singing 
has been introduced into one or two of the schools, and it ' is 
very popular with the children, though the parents are somewhat 
prejudiced against it. 

As is well known, the great drawbacks to female education 
even in its most elementary form, are the early marriages of 
the girls on the one hand, and the social, prejudice against it 
on the other. Mrs. Briggs and her two Christian assistants 
have attempted, with some success, to follow the girls into their 
^ I new homes were practicable, so as to help them to continue their 
reading. Several zenanas are visited and instruction given in them. 

There are 570 boys and 230 girls under instruction in 
Multan and its out-stations of Baha^valpur and Shujabad 
jind Muzaflfargarh. The number of Native Ohristians is 61, 
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of whom 25 are communicants. A part of the School-house 
is used for a Church. 

The present Missionaries are the Revd. Trevor and 
Mrs. Bomford, the Revd. H. Rountree and Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Briggs. Mr. Rountree is in charge of the itinerating Mission 
in the District of Muzaffargarh. The " Woman's Work " of 
the Mission has heen long supported by the Society for Pro- 
moting Female Education in the East, who are now sending 
out two Missionary Ladies from England to carry it on. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE SINDH MISSION. 

The Sindh Mission was established in 1852, through 
the efforts of Colonel Preedy, then Collector in Kurrachee, 
Colonel Hughes, and other friends. Up to the present time 
the Society has sent out sixteen Missionaries and two 
trained school-masters to Sindh. Amongst them we note 
the names of the Revds. A. Matchett, J. Sheldon, A. Burn, 
C. W. Isenberg, A, Garrold, A. E. Cowley, — Bardsley ; together 
with those of the present Missionaries the Revds. G. Shirt, 
J. Barabridge, A. E. Ball, and J. Redman. Three Mission- 
aries and four Ladies have died in the Mission. 

There are now 69 Native Christians in Kurrachee and 
37 in Hydenibad, of whom 42 are communicants. There are 
557 boys and 89 girls in the Mission Schools in Kurrachee, 
and 319 boys and 100 girls in those of Hy den bad. A substan- 
tial and very useful Church has been built by Mr. Sheldon 
in Kurrachee at a cost of Rs. 20,000 ; in which both English 
and Naiive services are reverently conducted. 

The number of members of the Native Church would 
be now much larger, were it not for the constant changes 
which are always taking place in a Port like Kurrachee. 
Many who have been taught and baptized here have gone 
to other parts of India. Some have wended their way to 
Persia and Bagdad ; and two have gone to Herat. Kurrachee 
is a place where the people of many nationalities meet ; and 
where the work is necessarily carried on in many different 
languages. The services are conducted in Urdu ; some 
Schools in Sindhi, one Girls' School in Quzerati, another in 
Mahratti ; and the Persian language is also often made use of 
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in conversations. It is a proof of the power of the Qospel, 
and its suitability to all, that it has been preached to so 
many nationalities; and has been accepted by men of totally 
diflferent races and creed. Itinerations have been made to 
Tfittah (the ancient sea-port of Siiidh, from which Alex- 
ander's fleet is said to have sailed for Persia) to Sukkur, 
Shikarpore, Larkand, Sehwan, and many other places ; and 
many parts of the Word of God and other books have been 
translated, chiefly by Mr. Sliirt, into the languages of the 
country. 

The Revd. Mr. Sheldon writes that an influential man 
once said in his hearing that "the religious reforms 
originating with themselves are only short lived, and as 
each new sect is formed we can hard expect it to long survive 
its birth ; whilst Christianity expands the longer it exists. 
The people, he says, are beginning to lose all faith in the 
Brahmo Somaj, and its off sboots, and are looking in vain for 
something based on their own systems, on which to rest their 
hopes." 

After many years of faithful labour and patient waiting, 
God has given to our Missionaries a measure of success, 
which affords not only encouragement as regards the past, 
but much hope for the future. The congregation contains a 
band of intelligent and respectable converts, many of whom 
are independent of the Mission in worldly matters, and some 
of them are filling positions of importance and trust. It is 
to such men as these that the Church especially looks to be the 
guides and examples, and also the supporters of their poorer 
and weaker brethren. If these grow in grace and know- 
ledge, and also in humility and love, we may soon expect to 
see in Kurrachee important additions to the Native Church. 

One of the special features of the work both in Kur- 
rachee and in Hyderabad is that of the Zenana Teaching and 
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Girls' Schools, which are gradually making their way to the 
hearts and the homes of the people. Many efforts have been 
made and much labour expended by Mrs. Sheldon and Mrs. 
Shirt. Six Ladies of the Zenana Missionary Society have of 
late years laboured for a short time in Kurrachee, of whom 
Mrs. Ball (formerly Miss Vette) and Miss Bloomer still remain. 

The principal characteristic of the Sindh Mission has 
been the spirit in which it has ever been carried on. The 
relations of the Missionaries both amongst each other, and 
between the Missionaries and the people amongst whom they 
labour, are those of courtesy and love, which betoken the 
respect and affection which are mutually felt. This has 
given to the Missionaries an influence amongst those who are 
without, which is used with much effect, and for great good. 

On the departure to England of Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon 
on the 13th May 1881, the following address was presented 
to them, together with a purse of Rs. 400, by their native 
friends in Kurrachee : — 

The Kevd. Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon. — We, the undersigned, 
the principal members of the Native Congregation of your fold, 
cannot allow you to leave the scene of your labours without 
taking the opportunity of expressing our heartfelt and sincere 
thanks for the many privileges and benevolent acts we enjoyed 
at your hands during the len2;thened period of your service 
in the most responsible, onerous, and difficult work of dissemi- 
natins: the "Word of Q-od. To describe at large the most valu- 
able and praiseworthy services you have rendered in the cause 
of the propagation of the Q-ospel truth, and the sterling quali- 
ties you possess, would require volumes. However, permit us 
briefly to allude to some of them here. 

Nearly twenty-eight years have passed since you came 
to labour and dwell in this land. The best part of your life 
has, therefore, been devoted to the service of the Mission ; 
and lasting friendship, and kindly associations are connected 
with those bygone days. 
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Consequent upon your connection with Miu^ionarv work, 
many persous have been benefited in a religious point of view. 
Several to whom the Word of God was a drop of poison have 
through your faithful and persevering exertions been reclaimed, 
and now enjoy tlie fruits of your labours. 

Your mild and afiUble manners have secured for you the 
good will of all the communities in Karachi and elsewhere; and 
in fact your name has become a hou^sehold word in every 
family, and it is only the possension of sterling qualities tliat has 
enabled you to conduct the work connected with the Native 
Congregation with such success. 

You carry from us our true and sincere blessings and 
good-will, which are the only recompense we can make for your 
valuable services. 

We are extremely happy to bear testimony that you pos- 
sess all the requisite qualities becoming a Minister of Q-od, and 
no one can fiud a tittle of biemi«jh in the career of your life. 
Man can do no more than appreciate your good actions, but it 
is only God who can reward your most excellent and energetic 
services. 

It is with very sincere regret for your departure, and with 
an earnest prayer for your future welfare, that we bid you a 
hearty farewell. 

May God be with you both, during your voyage, and take 
you to your native land, there to enjoy perfect safety, health 
and rest, of which you are so deserving. 

A Native Pastor is very urgently needed for the Con- 
gregation in Kurracliee ; and we hope that God may send 
to theni the right man for this important office. For a 
Congregation like that in Kurrachee the Pastor should be 
an educated and an able man, and one who knows English. 
He will require also a Parsonage House. 

A second Mission House is also greatly needed in 
Kurrache3. We are glad to hear that a new Missionary, the 
Revd. A. W. Cotton, has been just appointed to Hyderabad, 
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Amongst the Christians in Kurrachee daily morning 
service is held for those who are able to attend. Evening 
Prayer is held in the Mission House Library ; and on 
Saturday evenings the gathering develops itself into a con- 
gregational Prayer meeting for men and boys. The men's 
Bible class, held on Saturday afternoons, is fairly well attended, 
as is also the women's Bible class, held by the Ladies of 
the Zenana Mission in the Zenana Mission Room. Com- 
municants' meetings are held regularly every month; and 
the weekly Bible class for English-speaking Natives is also 
regularly carried on. 

The Christians in Kurrachee also hold meetings for prayer, 
and for the study of the Word of God amongst themselves, 
A Bible class is held on Sundays, and also a Sunday School 
which is conducted by members of the Congregation. 

Lectures at intervals are given to the educated Natives, 
and the substance of the^ is repeated to another audience 
in Sindhi or in Urdu. Athletic sports are cafried on with 
vigour. In the year 1879 there were no less than three cricket 
clubs and a gymnasium connected with the school ; and the 
boys themselves subscribed Rs. 39 to the " Games Fund." 

Mr. Bambridge has lately made two successful trips to 
the Persian Gulf, in which he has opened out Missionary 
communications with the southern part of Persia, and 
circulated many books and held conversation on religious 
subjects With the people. He has also lately visited 
Baghdad, whore a C.M.S. Mission during the past year 
has been established. At the request of the Bishop of Lahore, 
he accompanied him on his official visit to Persia, as far as 
Shiraz, and the ruins of Persepolis. 

The following interesting passages are taken from the 
reports of the Mission. In the year 1856, the Missionaries 
write : — 

It must be acknowledged that the work amongst MusbuU 
mans preBents few features of iuterest. As a c]tk»u they are 
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Tery igQoraut, even on the subject of their own religion. A Qazi 
or a Faqeer may occasionally be met with, who possesses a little 
more than ordinary intelligence ; but bigotry, which seemg to 
be inherent in Mahomedans, but too frequently blinds the 
understanding, and keeps out the truth. At Tattah, the very 
Btroughold of Islam in Sindh, this intense bigotry was exhibited 
on a large scale. The people, instigated by their teachers, with 
one voice rejected the Gospel message, aud heaped abuse upon 
its proclaimers j telling them they were the children of Satan' 
and hooting them out of the bazaar. But the Word of God is 
mighty, and, even amongst these prejudiced ones, finds entrance. 
It was all-powerful in the conversion of Abdullah Athim. It 
has caused not a few to doubt, if not deny, the authority of 
Mahomed ; and, it is now quietly, but surely, working its way 
in the minds of many. One of many instances which have 
come under the notice of the Missionaries must suffice for 
illustration. When at Shikarpur, a Havildar belonging to the 
Beluch Battalion, frequently came to the Missionaries* tent 
for religious instruction. He said he had been inquiring about 
Christianity ever since Mr. Matchett's first visit to tthikarpur 
in January, 1854, Being able to read Persian, he had gone 
very carefully through the books which had been given him ; 
and seemed to be convinced of the errors of Mahomedanism, 
and the truths of Christianity. 

At the beginning of the year 1878, 22 years afterwards, 
Mr. Shirt, the Missionary of Hyderabad, is able to write 
thus : — 

We visited Tattah, a somewhat tumble-down old town 
now, but formerly of great importance, as its neighbouring 
necropolis shows. It is still the head-quarters of an enter- 
prising mercantile community. Tears ago, when our brethren 
from Kurrachee visited it, they were ill-treated ; but we were 
kindly received and guested the whole time we stayed* 
Thanks to the Mission School at Kurrachee, under God, for 
this change! Part of our hot-weather vacation was spent at 
Mahomed Khan-jo Tando, where we had good audiences, very 
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little opposition, and an encouraging sale of tracts and books. 
Two men, who opposed us violently on a former visit, were 
now attentive listeners to the Word. In April last a visit 
was paid to Sukkur to meet our honoured and beloved 
Bishop. We spent nearly a fortnight there, and at Shikarpur 
preaching in company with Mr, Gordon : in both places we 
had good audiences, and a brisk sale of Christian literature 
At the latter place a feast was given us by old pupils of the 
Mission School at Hyderabad, and we confess to having enjoyed 
it, for it introduced us to a very respectable audience for a 
moonlight address. The opening of the Indus Valley (State) 
Kail way gave us an opportunity of visiting Sehwan, Larkana, 
and Sukkur, when we should otherwise have probably been 
compelled to stay at home. At Sehwan we experienced 
much kindness from an old pupil of the Mission School at 
Hyderabad ; but the Mahomedan population gave us rather a 
hot reception. This we were prepared for, knowing that 
Satan reigns there, havino; his throne at the tomb of a 
Mahomedan Saint named Lai Shahbaz, around which dirt, 
drunkenness, immorality, and fanaticism gather thick and strong. 
At Larkana we had constant preachings and conversation for 
three days, and a great demand for our tracts and books : 
again and again we were pressed to return soon. Our second 
visit to Sukkur lasted nearly a fortnight. The place was so 
full of people that it was with great difficulty we could hire 
a room in the town, from which we could sally forth to 
preach. We had very little opposition, in our preaching ; 
questions were frequently asked, but with two exceptions they 
were not in a cavilling spirit, our audiences were large, and a 
great number of books and tracts was sold. We ought to 
have in Sindh at least one man, who can devote himself to 
preaching in the different towns of the Province ; but when 
Hyderabad has only one European Missionary, what can he do ? 
At the most he can only devote the School vacations to this work. 

The crowning work of the year 1878, Mr, Shirt con- 
tinues, in the line of literary effort has been the completion 
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of the translation of the New Testament intc Sindbi. Tbis was 
begua by tbe lievd. A. Bara and carried to tbe end of tbe Acts 
of tbe Apostles, The work was then in abeyance for a few- 
years, after wbicb it was taken up by the Kevd. C. W. 
Isenberg in the year 1867. He imde a rou^^h translation of 
the Epistle to the Romans, and the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians ; then sickness intervened, and be was laid asi«ie from 
all work in 1869 ; and in the following year deatb stayed his 
band After sometime it was taken up by tbe present Missionary, 
and amidst many interruptions has at last witb God's blessing 
been brougbt to a conclusion. 

In the year 1879, Mr. Shirt writes : — 

We also preach at GidJu Bunder and at Kotri. Five 
visits have been paid to Sukkur, partly with a view of giving 
tbe Christian p)pulation therd the benefit of gathering together 
for public worship; but also with a view to preaching to the 
natives of the place. One of these visits was timed so as to 
fall in witb the great fair held in honor of Jinda Pir, the 
local water deity, where we were engaged the whole day not 
80 much in preaching set sermons as in holding conversations 
witb ten or a dozen listeners at a time. The School vaca- 
tion in tbe hot season was mainly spent on a preaching trip 
to tbe South We hired a boat and visited the towns and 
villages for 50 miles down the Fuleli Canal. These places 
with the exception of two villages, bad all been visited by us 
before, and though our errand was well known, we were 
generally welcomed as friends. In one village, where there 
has been no modern influence at work, save our occasional 
visits and our books and tracts, the shop-keepers said they 
bad found out that the Brahmins only traded upon their 
souls. At Mahomed Khan's Tando, some who had stoutly 
opposed me on a former visit were quiet and orderly listeners. 
We have also visited Larkana and Shikarpur, spending four 
days at tbe former place and a week at tbe latter. Besides 
frequent preachings at both places we had many interesting 
conversations with men, who know something about our 
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message. I am sorry te iay that at Shikarpur one of the 
most debasing forms of idolatry seems to be on the increase ; 
but it is patronized chiefly l)y ignorant men of the trading 
class under the guidance of the Brahmins. 

In the Kurrachee Mission Report for 1880 we read as 
follows : — 

.During the year six persons have been baptized, including 
two Hindus, one of these is a Sindhi, a native of Kurrachee, 
whose family is respectable and well-known. He is another addi- 
tion to the now considerable number of our converts, who received 
their first knowledge of Christianity in our Kurrachee Mission 
School. After a longer probation than usual, in order to test 
his sincerity, he was, wiih general consent, admitted into the 
Church by public baptism last Christmas : all of us being thank- 
ful that from the Sindhis, so long apparently uninfluenced by 
our teaching, one had had courage to embrace, in the presence of 
his countrymen, the Christian faith. On the same day with him 
was baptized another Hindu, who had given up his gains accruing 
to him as a Gosain, and for the sake of Christ had endured much 
both of contumely and bodily suffering. Those who were present 
and saw him receiving Christian baptism will long remember the 
radiance of joy which lighted up the old man's countenance as he 
publicly acknowledged Christ and received the sign of the Cross 
as the symbol of faithful life-long allegiance to his true Lord and 
Saviour. These additions will, we hope, encourage our people, 
and lead to increased earnestness and zeal. Three of them have 
promised voluntary service as readers, and teachers in the Mission. 
This is a most praiseworthy movement, and will, if steadily 
adhered to, be most helpful to us : independent testimony being 
so valuable, both in bazaar preaching, and to out-siders generally. 

In the same Report for 1880 we read as follows : — 

The question is often put, what is the effect of bazaar preach- 
ing ? We reply that, at all events, it is « witness to the trtith, 
and keeps the Mission before the people, while we have ample 
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evidence of its direct influence for good on indiyiduals. As long 
as it does this, our duty is plain. Its full effect on the masses, 
we are not well able to measure ; but we doubt not, it is one of 
the dissolving influences, which are at present in active operation 
throughout the country, and which will eventually break down 
the religious superstitions of the people. Of this even now we 
see more than indications. It is generally confessed that the time- 
honored festivals of both the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
are now less rigidly observed than formerly, and that religious 
Mukhees, and Sadhus, and Pirs, have less influence than they had. 
Formerly a Maharaj, when passing through the streets, would be 
attended by a crowd of respectable leading men, and would from 
all sides receive the most abject obeisance ; now it is with diffi- 
culty even a few Native gentlemen of any social standing can be 
induced to accompany him. The same may be said of the 
Mahomedan Pirs. Allegiance to some of them has been entirely 
withdrawn, though demanded under threats of heavy penalties 
both in this world and the next. Amongst the more educated 
classes there is a very friendly feeling towards us. 

We conclude this brief account of the two important 
and very interesting Missions in Sindh at Hyderabad and 
Kurrachee, by giving the following list of Books, which 
have been translated, chiefly by Mr. Shirt of Hyderabad 
into the Sindhi language : — 

Genesis. 

Exodus. 

I and II Samuel. 

I Kings. 

Psalms. 

Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Isaiah. 

The Minor Prophets. 

The whole New Testament. 
And also the following Books : — 

Story of a Bible. 
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Wrath to come. 

Mango^Story. 

Hymns. 

Morning and Evening Common Prayer. 

Collects and^ Sunday Lessons. 

True Merchandize, A. L. 0. E. 

True Balance, „ 

Precious Soul, „ into Arabic and Sindhi. 

Two other of A. L. 0. E.'s books, (Titles not given). 

Sindhi Dictionary. 

Native Bhajans. 

Elementary Catechism. 

Pilgrim's Progress. 

Eight of Murray Mitchell's Lectures to Educated Nativefi. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE NATIVE CHURCH COUNCIL. 

We dwell at some length on the circumstances of the 
establishment and progress of our Church Council in th^ 
Punjab on account of its great importance. The Church of 
Christ on earth consists, not of a mere collection of individual 
units of Christian people who are unconnected with each 
other ; but it is a congregation of faithful men, which has a 
corporate as well as an individual life. It consists not only 
of foreign Missionaries and Native Ministers, but of the people 
also. At the commencement of Missionary work in India 
as in all other heathen countries, the Missionary naturally 
did everything himself ; for there was no one else to do it. 
When through God's goodness a congregation was gathered 
around him, the tendency still remained for the Missionary 
to do everything by himself for the people ; and for the 
people to do but very little, or nothing at all, for themselves. 
All authority and aU action was concentrated in the Mis- 
sionaries. 

A Native Minister of the American Mission in Ahmed- 
nagur has thus expressed himself respecting it* : — 

Do not our Christians provide for their own temporal sup- 
port, and why do they not then provide also for themselves in 
religious matters ? Their souls are certainly as much their owa 
as their bodies. People of other religions, and Christians of 
other lands, support their own religious teachers ; why should 
not Christians here do the same P Does Christianity seem to 

* The Revd. R. V. Moduk. See his paper on " Self-support and self- 
propagation in the Native Churches," in the Indian Evangelical Review for 
July, 1883, 
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tbem of so little value that they are UQwilliiig it should cost 
them anything ? Not so, — but there is a proverb which says, 
" who will go a-foot when he has a horse to ride** ? And in 
like manner why should we be at any expense in religious 
matters, when the mission is ready to bear it all for us ? 

This leads to another question, why did the mission at first 
assume this expense, and why have they borue it till the present 
time, instead of calling upon us to take it ? Indeed it would have 
been no more than right, had we supported the Missionaries them- 
selves; they were our first Christian teachers; but this they 
did not ask of us. They supposed we were not able to do this ; 
and indeed we were not able, for though the salary of missiona- 
ries is very limited and moderate as compared with that of other 
people of their standing and position, yet such is the poverty of 
our Christian people, that if they gave their whole income, it 
would not suffice for the support of their missionary preachers. 
On this account they not only asked of us nothing for their owu 
support, but as a mother carries her child in her arms, so have 
they carried us. They have preached for us gratis — they have built 
our chapels, they have repaired, and even cleaned and swept 
them for us— they have opened schools and taught our children, 
and this not only when our Churches were in their infancy, but 
they are doing it still. All this they have done in the greatest 
kindness, and we are not therefore to blame them, but rather to 
thank them for it. But unfortunately, the result of this course has 
proved raost disastrous for us. Is it asked in what respect ? An 
illustration will make this plain. I once heard a story of a widow who 
liad an only son whom she lovedso fondly that she would neverallow 
bim to set his foot upon the ground, she hugged him, fed and dressed 
liim, all with her own hands. Thus when he had become a great 
strapping boy his limbs were still weak and useless ; and he could 
not walk a step. Similar to this is our condition, we have grown 
up from infancy to maturity, increasing from half a dozen to thiice 
as many hundred Christians, and from one to many Churches. The 
cost of supporting our pastors and schools has largely increased, but 
we seem to ourselves utterly unable to lift the burden a fingei's 
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breadth. Our indulgent mother (the mission) must still carry us 
in her arms, for she and we both seem to think, that we cannot yet 
walk alone. Had we been accustomed from the first to give accord- 
ing to our ability, the ability to give would have increased with 
our growth, and to-day we might have been able to bear the 
whole burden ourselves. 

The Church Missionary Society many years ago estab- 
lished their Native Church Committees and Church Councils 
in India, in order that they might promote ( to use the 
words of Mr. Venn), the ''self-extension, the self-government, 
and the self-support" of our Native Churches. We believe 
that they were the first amongst all religious Societies to 
organize systematic eflForts in this direction. The object and 
design of our Church Committees and Church Councils is to 
teach our Native Churches to begin, from the very com- 
mencement of their existence, to exercise their own powers of 
thought and action for themselves, according to their capa- 
bilities and opportunities. We would act towards them in 
precisely the same manner as we. do towards our own children, 
and seek to develop their powers by constant practice. 

Our little island at home can never provide all the agents 
and all the funds which are requisite for the evangelization of 
the world. It would not be well for the world, if they could do 
so. When the work is once begun, it is our wisdom and our 
policy to enlist into the service of Christianity all the resource 
of the people who are converted to it ; and to teach them, not 
only in theory, but in practice also, what Christianity is. Our 
Christian religion contains within itself the power of developing 
and extending itself indefinitely amongst all classes in every 
country of the world. The Gospel axe which is to cut down the 
trees of Hinduism and Mahomedanism in India must find its 
own handles from the trees themselves. It is the object of 
our Church Committees and Councils to teach them prac- 
tically how to do so, and to define also practically the relations 
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which the foreign Missionary has to the Native Ministers, 
and to the Native Christians generally. On account of the 
great importance of this subject, we shall divide it into three 
heads, and 

(1.) Give extracts from some of our leading toriters 
respecting our policy with regard to the' Native Church in India, 

The chief work of the Revd. Henry Venn's Life is said to 
have been his careful and prolonged labours for the organiza- 
tion of Native Churches. We quote the following passages 
from his Biography : — 

All his measures converged to this point, — the formation, 
wherever the Gospel was proclaimed, of a Native Church, which 
should ji;radually be enfranchised from all supervision by a foreign 
body, and should become in his own phraseology, self-support- 
ing, self-governing, and self- extending. He carefully discriminated 
between Missionary work carried on by foreigners, and Christianity 
acclimatised, and so become indigenous in a National Church. 
The one was the means, the other the end : the one was the 
scaffolding, the other the building it leaves behind, when the 
scaffolding is removed : the one subject to constant changes and 
modifications, as fresh circumstances develop themselves, the 
other growing up to a measure of the stature of a perfect man, 
by gradually putting away childish things and reliance on external 
help and control. — p. 276. 

Thirty years of Missionary experience has plainly taught 
the necessity of stimulating, from the first, among Native con- 
verts, voluntary effort; effort humbly dependent towards God, 
independent, and self reliant towards the foreign Missionary 
Society.— p. 439. 

The proper position of a Missionary is one oxternal to 
the Native Church ; and the most important duty he has to 
discharge towards that Church is the education and training of 
Native Pastors and Evangelists. — p. 287. 

It is a great mistake for the Missionary to assume the 
position of a Native Pastor. Many of our old Missionaries have 
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fallen into this mistake. They have ministered to a large natire 
congregation for thirty or forty years, and acknowledged at last, 
that it was impossible to acquire that full confidence of their 
people, and knowledge of what is passing in their minds, which 
a native pastor would soon obtain. This is the experience of 
other Missionary Societies besides our own. In a paper lately 
issued by the London Missionary Society, and signed by that 
accomplished Missionary Dr. Mulleos, it is thus stated : — 
** The system of giving English Pastors to Native Churches has 
answered nowhere. Coming from a much higher civilization, 
the Missionary has proved too strong for the people ; the 
strength of the people, their resources, have been kept back ; a 
spirit of child-like dependence has been fostered, and the Native 
ministry has been indefinitely postponed.*' — p, 286. 

If called to carry on evengelistic labours, the Missionary 
will take the lead of a body of Native Evangelists, who are agents 
like himself of a foreign Missionary Society. But in respect of an 
organised native community, the Missionary should no longer 
take the lead ; but exercise his influence " ab extra," promoting 
and guiding the native pastors to lead their docks ; and making 
provision for the supply for the Native Church of men suited for 
the office of the Ministry, whether Catechists, Pastors, or Evange- 
lists; and in this position, which will be readily ceded to him, of a 
counsellor of the Native Church, to strive to elevate its Christian 
life and its aggressive energy upon surrounding heathenism.—* 
p. 287. 

In his letter to the Bishop of Jamaica, when speaking of 
the *' sudden collapse of the bright prospects of the Jamaica 
Mission," he writes: — ** The enquiry is still forced upon us, why the 
fair commencement of a prosperous Mission was so soon checked ; 
and why the Negroes of West Africa have so far progressed 
in civilisation and Christianity, beyond the Negroes of Jamaica^ 
There can be no doubt on the minds of those who have watched 
the progress of Modern Missions, that a chief cause of the failure 
of the Jamaica Mission, has been the deficiency of Negro teachers 
for the Negro race. The congregations were not organised 
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upon the principles of a Native Churchy bub under the false 
idea, that they W( uld i^ll naturally, as it were, into the general 
ecclesiastical establishment of the island. Had they been English 
settlers, as in Australia, this might have been the case ; but race 
di^indtlons, not sufficiently understood at that period of Missions, 
Introduced an element which defeated the beat hopes of the Society, 

It tnay be said to have been only lately discovered in the 
science (^Missions, that when the Missionary is of another and 
superior race than his converts, he must not attempt to be their 
pastor; though they will be bound to him by personal attachment 
and by a sense of the benefits received from him ; yet if he con- 
tinues to act as their pastor, they will not form a vigorous Native 
Church ; but, as a general rule, they will remain in a dependent 
condition, and make but little progress in spiritual attainments. 
The same congregation, under competent native pastors, would 
become more self-reliant, and their religion would be of a more 
manly, home character." — p. 215. 

In Bishop Milmaris Life (late Metropolitan of India), 
we read in p. 177 what his views were on this subject, He 
says : — 

Speaking generally, the art of self-government ought to be 
instilled into Native Christians, at as early a period as possible. 
In the South of India this seems to have been done, and with 
much success. We have been behind hand in Upper India. The 
Church Councils, which are now established in several places, will 
obviate the evil in a great measure. ^ 

In Dr, ChristlieVs Foreign Missions of Protestantism, 
we read ; — 

For training Native agents, first of all, by means of preach- 
ing and elementary instruction, a basis of living active Church 
members must be formed. Once there, the higher necessary 
education for the native pastor or teacher can be more easily 
continued in the spirit of Christianity, No one should have more 
imparted to him than is proportionate to his capacity, otherwise 
the result will be that he becomes vainglorious. — p. 134, 
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It requires no ordinary men — men pre-eminent in enlightenment, 
intelligence, and strength of character — to have any formative 
influence on the minds and hearts of a heathen people. A whole 
host of mediocre Europeans, so far from ever by degrees conquering 
a heathen land, will only render that task more difficult for men 
better than they. It is the Natives themselves, who must perform 
the chief part. Men are required, the clear and conscious purpose 
of whose work will be to raise the Native Church gradually to the 
full independence of self-support, self-government, and self-exten- 
sion. From every worker in the foreign mission, down to the 
very artisan, must be demanded the broad view, the self-denial, the 
humility, of working with the sole purpose of rendering himself 
unnecessary ; and of seeing the Natives enter into his labour. The 
whole personal of the station must ever seek to impress the heathen 
with the idea, that they do not intend to settle down among them 
but ever strive onwards to extended Missionary enterprise. Only 

thus will a Missionary Spirit be breathed into the Church and 
maintained there. 

Bishop Lightfoot of Durham writes in his Paper on the 
progress of ancient and modern Missions. — p. 24. 

I seem to see the advent of a more glorious future, if we 
will only nerve ourselves to renewed efforts. During the past half 
century, we have only been learning our work, as a Missionary 
Church. At length experience is beginning to tell. India is our 
special charge as a Christian nation. India is our hardest problem, 
as a Missionary Church. Hitherto we have kept too exclusively to 
beaten paths. Our mode of dealing with the Indian has been too 
conventional, too English. Indian Christianity can never be cast 
in the same mould as English Christianity. We must make up 
our minds to this. The stamp of teaching, the mode of life, which 
experience has justified as the best possible for an English parish, 
may be very unfit when transplanted into an Indian soil. We 
must become as Indians to the Indian, if we would win India to 
Christ. 
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Sir Bartle Frere, in his book on Indian Missions, page 
82, writes t — 

Again, as the Revd. Dr. Kay has well observed, the Catholic 
Church cauQot attain its proper normal condition in any one 
part, till it has embraced within itself the whole range of 
humanity. 

*' Every nation '* he observes, " has its contribution of moral 
qualities to give to the Catholic Church. I am persuaded that 
the view which makes the Q-reek, Latin, and Gothic races to 
have exhausted all that is of essential importance to the 
habilitation of humanity is a profound error. I believe, that the 
Hindoo, for instance, has many noble qualities ; lofty idealism, 
singular strength of self-devotion, marvellous power of endurance, 
along with natural aptitude for many of the gentler virtues, as 
meekness, tenderness, delicacy — virtues which we may not rank 
very highly, but on which our Saviour has stamped his indelible 
approbation in the Sermon on the Mount. 

These virtues, and others akin to them, such as patience and 
temperance, seem peculiarly calculated to find exceptional 
development in such a Church as we may imagine taking the 
place of the present dark superstitions of India. 

This brings us back to the question put by the Brahmoist 
teacher, " What shall be the Church of the future ?*' 

We may not, like him, hope to see on earth any Universal 
Church, in which all nations and languages shall join. Our 
visions of such catholic unity must refer to a period when the 
heavens and the earth, as they now are, shall have been 
changed ; but we may hope, and at no distant period, to see a 
great Christian Church in India, with distinct national charac- 
teristics of its own, but with features which may be recognised 
by all Catholic Christians as betokening true Catholic unity with 
the Great Head of bur faith. It would be vain to speculate on 
what are likely to be the distinctive features of such an Indian 
Church, but we may be confident that they will be no mere copy 
of the Churches which have grown up in and around Europe ; 
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and that, while holding the truths which are to be gathered 
from the teaching of our Lord and Hi3 Apostles, the framera 
of the Church constitution of India will find no necessity for 
copying peculiarities, which have been impressed on so many of 
the older Churches of Christendom by the circumstances un- 
der which they were originally organised in communities at 
that time quite as barbarous as the least civilized portions of 
India are now. 

The following extract is taken from the Sermon of the 
Bishop of Ely, at the farewell service for two Missionaries 
about to join the Cambridge Mission at Delhi, in October 
1878 :— 

The Indian Church of the future need not be, probably 
cannot be, a simple reproduction of the English. Indo-Catholic 
and A.nglo- Catholic may prove eventually very varying develop- 
ments of the G-ospel of Christ. G-od has not designed Hia 
Church to be the instrument of crushing all the races whom it 
shall embrace into one uniform type, but leaving to them their 
national characteristics, to draw out and purify and elevate their 
peculiar gifts, each casting, as it were, a special offering into the 
treasury of the temple. Our work then in ludia is to develop 
an Indian Church, not to cast a thin film of English Church life 
over a deep ocean of alien habits, but to sow the seed, to instil 
the fundamental truths which, by Q-od*s grace, shall germinate 
on that strange soil, and produce in His time yet another manner 
of fruit upon the branches of the Tree of Life. 

We read in Churton's Early English Churchy " that 
Gregory the Great did not oblige Augustine to observe 
rigidly the service in the form then used at home, but 
charged him to search diligently if he could fiad anything 
more edifying in other Churches. He mentions particularly 
the old Church of Gaul, or France, which seems to have been 
in his mind, which was the same with the old British or Welsh. 
Church. ' We are not to love customs/ he said, ' on account of 
tke places from which they come, but to love all places from 
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which good customs come/ Choose therefore from every 
Church whatever is pious, religious, and well ordered, and 
when you have made a bundle of good rules, leave them for 
your best legacy to the English." — p. 33, 

The Revd. Canon Westcott in his work on the religious 
office of the Universities, writes thus : — 

There is need of a more systematic effort to evoke rather than 
to mould native pastorates in India. 

Our first impulse is to offer exactly that which corresponds 
with our own position, to men who are wholly different from us in 
history, in faculties, in circumstances of life. But in so doing we 
really contend as far as lies in us, to impoverish the resources of 
humanity. We do dishonour to the infinite fulness of the Gospel. 

The different characteristics of Greek and Latin and Teutonic 
Christianity are a common place with theological students ; and 
can we doubt that India, the living epitome of the races, the 
revolutions, and the creeds of the East, is capable of adding some 
new element to the completer apprehension of the faith ? Can we 
doubt that the intellectual and spiritual sympathies of its leading 
peoples are with Syria and Greece rather than with Rome and 
Germany ; that they will move with greater freedom and greater 
power along the lines traced out by Origen and Athanasius than 
along those of Augustine and Anselm, which we have followed ? 
Orientals, in a word, must be guided backwards, that their progress 
may be more sure and more fruitful. If we could establish the 
loftiest type of Western Christianity in India, as the paramount 
religion, and it is, I believe, impossible to do so, our triumph would 
be in the end a loss to Christendom. We should lose the very 
lessons which in the providence of God India has to teach us. 
We should lose the assurance of true victory which comes from the 
preservation and development of every power in the new citizens of 
the kingdom of Christ. We should lose the integrity, the vitality, 
the infinity of our faith, in the proud assertion of our own supremacy. 

Omr missionary teaching has been too individual. It has been 
generally isolated in its range and in its application. Yet Chris- 
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tianity, like man himself, is essentially social. We are charged to 
proclaim a kingdom and not a philosophic creed : not Truth in the 
abstract, but Truth in Jesus ; Truth realized in Him, who is 
indeed man no less than God. Our message ought to go forth 
from a society, and call men to a society. 

A representative Church, strong with a mature life, is able to 
shelter without overpowering the young Church which grows up 
about it. The principle holds good everywhere ; but in India, 
where religion and life are one, our hope of permanent evangeliza- 
tion must lie in offering Christianity in that form in which it can 
cope with the deepest evils of tlie State. The Church alone can 
overcome caste, by substituting the idea of divine brotherhood for 
the isolation of supposed spiritual descent ; the reality for the 
counterfeit. Overpowering as the task may seem, it ought to be 
faced. We must conquer India by meeting and not by shunning 
that which is strongest in it. 

Hitherto, so far as I know, our missionary teaching has 
failed also in this ; it has been not only secondary and individual, 
it has been also denationalizing. It is very difficult for us to 
appreciate the overpowering effect of a dominant class in enforcing 
their own beliefs. It is even more difficult for us to apprehend 
the relative shape which these beliefs assume in the minds of 
ftlien races. If then, as I have said, we are ourselves in due 
time to draw from India fresh instruction in the mysteries of the 
divine counsels ; if we are to contribute to the establishment 
of an organization of the Faith, which shall preserve and not 
destroy all that is precious in the past experience of the native 
peoples ; if we are to proclaim in its fulness a Q-ospel which is univer- 
sal and not Western ; we must ke3p ourselves and our modes of 
thought studiously in the background. We must aim at some- 
thing far greater than collecting scattered congregations round 
English clergy who may reflect to our eye faint and imperfect 
images of ourselves. 

We must watch carefully lest Christianity should be regarded 
simply as the religion of the stronger and wiser. We must 
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take to heart the lessons of the first age, lest we unconsciously 
repeat the fatal mistake of the early Judaizers, and offer as 
permanent that which is accidental and transitory. We must 
follow the religious instincts and satisfy the religious wants of 
Hindu and Muhammadan through the experience of men from 
amongst themselves. We can in some degree, as the Spirit 
helps us, teach the teachers, but we cannot teach the people. 
The hope of a Christian India lies in the gathering together of 
men who shall be, to * quote the words of a native journal, " as 
thoroughly Hindu as they are Christian, and more intensely 
national than those who are not Christian." 

The conversion of Asia is the last and greatest problem 
which has been reserved for the Church of Christ. It is through 
India that the East can be approached. It is to England that 
the evangelizing of India has been entrusted by the providence 
of God. It is by the concentration of all that is ripest in 
thought, of all that is wisest in counsel, of all that is intensest 
in devotion, of all that is purest in self-sacrifice, that the work 
must be achieved. Can we then fail to see what is required 
of us ? Can we fail to recognize what we have to give ? 

II. We proceed to give an account of the formation and 
the constitution of our C.M.S. Native Church Committees ^ 
and Church Councils, and of their duties and powers, in 
North India. 

The origin of our C.M.S. Church Councils was as follows : — 
It is given us in Mr. Venn's Life : — 

In the year 1855, a Negro Merchant, with his wife and 
family, from Sierra Leone, came to visit England. Mr. Venn, as 
was usual with him in all such cases, invited him to his house, 
showed him all hospitality, and asked him about his travels. 
He was a wealthy man whom God had prospered in his labours 
as a Merchant ; and Mr. Venn asked him what he was doing 
for Christ*s Church and cause, with the riches which God had 
given him, in his own country ' Sierra Leone. The African 
sprang to his feet. " Of course " he said " we should like to do 
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much ;" ^' but as long as 70a treat us like children, yre shall behare 
as children ; not only do nothing oorselyes, bat need a great deal 
of looking after by you." He meant that not only would the 
Negro converts in Africa be of little use to others, but be positively 
an hindrance and a burden to ourselves. " Treat us like men " he 
said, " and we shall behave as men. We spend our money on 
"ourselves, because you do not arrange for us to spend it for 
" Christ. As long as the Church Missionary Society pays for 
" everything, and manages everything, what is there for v^ to 
" do ? Only let us have a share in managing our own Church 
" affairs, and you will soon see that we can both do some^ 
** thing, and ^ive something also, for Q-od. " 

Mr. Venn at once took the hint. A Church Council, some 
25 years ago, was established in Western Africa, and now they 
have some 42 Native Negro Clergymen supported by Native Church 
funds, aided by the Society, in 39 independent congregations, in 
many towns and villages ; together with a Negro Bishop, and a 
Negro Archdeacon, in the Niger Mission ; with nearly 16,000 
Native Christians, who give more than Rs. 20,000 a year to the 
cause of Christ. 

We learn from this story, and also from the experience 
of many years, that as long as the Church Missionary Society 
pays for everything, and manages everything itself, the 
Native will do nothing ; and perhaps can do nothing. The 
Church Missionary Society's wish is that they should be 
something, and do something themselves ; not as one 
of our Native Clergy once said, as if the Society were every- 
thing ; or as if the foreign Missionaries and the Bishop were 
the Church, and the Natives were nothing, and had to do 
nothing, save to obey the orders of their superiors, and to do 
what they were told. But little did that brother know of 
the faith which, in little grains of seed, can see large and 
fruitful trees ; which in small beginnings can see great results ; 
and which even in Hindu and Mahomedan men around us can 
see kings a^d priests to God and Christ 
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Very considerable powers have been given by our 
Society to our Church Councils. They are composed of all 
the Native Clergy .labouring in connexion with the Council, 
of two lay delegates from each Native congregation ; and 
they meet together under the presidentship of a Chairman, 
(European or Native), who is appointed by the parent Com- 
mittee, and who has a veto on all proceedings, an appeal 
from his veto being allowed to the Corresponding Committee. 
The duties of the Council are the appointment and transfer 
of all Native Clergymen, and all lay agents, who are connected 
with the Council ; together with the payment of their 
salaries, from their own funds, which are supplemented by a 
grant-in-aid from the Parent Society. All titles for holy 
orders for the Pastorate are given by them, after they have 
been submitted to the C.M.S. Conference for their opinion, 
and to the Corresponding Committee for final decision. A 
report of their proceedings is published annually both in 
English and in the Vernacular. 

In connexion with the Church Council, there is also in 
every Congregation a Native Church Committee, consisting of 
the Native Pastor, three lay communicants of the congrega- 
tion elected by the congregation, and a Chairman (either 
European or Native), who is appointed by the C.M.S. Cor- 
responding Committee. The Chairman has a veto on all 
proceedings, the appeal being allowed to the Church Council. 

The duties of the Church Committee are the election of 
delegates to the Church Council ; the general supervision 
and management of the temporalities of the congregation; 
the collection and distribution of Church funds ; the superin- 
tendence of the repairs or necessary enlargement of public 
buildings connected with the Pastorate ; the providing for 
the due performance of divine worshipr; the promotion of the 
self-support, self-government, aiiid ^If-extenaioit of the Native 
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Church ; and generally all such duties as belong to the office 
of Church-warden. 

It is remarkable what excellent resultxhave already 
followed the proceedings of our Punjab C.M.S. Committees 
and Church Council. Formerly our Christians left all 
thought, together with all action, to the Missionary. They 
have now begun to think of, and to share the burden of, the 
difficulties and the trials which are inseparable from the 
work. Just as exercise is the secret of a healthy body and 
mind, so active working for God is the secret of a healthy 
soul. The Native Church must (together with the Mission- 
ary) be the Mission. Every member of it has a work to do, 
and must do it. They must, through their chosen represen- 
tatives, learn to decide matters for themselves. If, like 
children, they make mistakes, and sometimes fall ; they must 
learn wisdom by their own experiences, and gain strength 
for themselves in action. We do not want always to do 
everything for them ; but to do things by them ; or rather to 
teach them to do everything for themselves ; and this they 
can only learn by practice and experience. We are now train- 
ing them to bear responsibilities ; and we mean to lay respon- 
sibilities on them, as far as they are able to bear them, and we 
mean to give to our Native Christian brethren every work 
which they are able to perform. We read in Sir Henry 
Lawrence's Life that one of his Assistants thus wrote of him : 
" In teaching me. Sir Henry never spared himself; but hav- 
ing taught me, he never did anything that I could do for 
him." Our attitude with our Native brethren must be the 
same as this. We must teach them how to work ; and then 
insist on their doing it ; and ultimately decide never to do 
any work, which they can do themselves. 

Our Church Council is also the mouth-piece of the 
Native Church, by which their voice may be heard, and their 
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Views distinctly made known on every subject affecting them- 
selves. In the papers which are read at their meetings, and 
in the discussions which follow, the Native Church, through 
their chosen representatives, expresses their opinions and feel- 
ings ; and by their own words and actions the spirit and the 
character and the powers of our Native Church may be fairly 
gauged. They thus show what they are, and what they can 
do. They show (to use their own expression) how far they 
are able to " stand on their own feet," without the constant 
support and supervision of the foreign Missionary. They 
may possibly at times have opinions and views with which 
we, from the west, may sometimes differ. Both for their 
sakes and our own, it will be well for us to know them. It 
may be that they may sometimes be right and we be wrong. 
In any case we do not expect perfection in any organization ; 
nor do we expect that any infant institution can at once 
arrive at the strength of manhood. We remember the very 
gradual progress which we have made at home in the forma- 
tion of our British constitution in connexion with our Houses 
of Parliament. We cannot too often remember that "a house 
when building appears very different from a house when 
built " ; and that '^ the first flutterings of young and almost 
unfledged liberty, in its attempts to assert itself, will present 
aspects, which are often grotesque, and sometimes are even 
irritating to more healthful and matured ideas." Yet we know 
that no Native Church can be formed except in connexion 
with the Christians themselves. We will therefore give care- 
ful attention to all they wish, and to all they say and do. 

Year after year have longing aspirations been felt, and 
desires have been expressed, both in England and here in 
India, that theories at length may give way to practice ; and 
that the experiment of encouraging the Christians to think 
and act collectively and as a body themselves may at length 
be made. The Church Missionary Society, through their 
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Church Councils, have in honest sincerity and good faith 
made the experiment. Its success must, under God, depend 
both on our Native Christians, and also on the Missionaries. 
A second object of our C.M.S. in the formation of 
their Church Committees and Church Councils, is that the 
Church in India may from the very first become a Mission- 
ary Church. We wish them to have Missions to the Hindus 
and Mahomedans of their own, supported and superintended 
by themselves, with the help of grants which are given to 
them by the Parent Society. The Punjab Church Council 
was lately taken charge of the Missionary District of the 
Umritsur Tahsil, of 430,418 inhabitants ; or exclusive of the 
city of Umritsur, of about 280,000 people. They have 
appointed the Revd. Mian Sadiq to be their Superintendent 
of this work, with his head-quarters at Jandiala, and with 
catechists working under him at other places in the district. 
This Mission is thus entirely a Mission of the Native Church 
of the Punjab ; and is as much so, as the Missions of Umritsur 
and Peshawur are Missions of the Church at home. In this 
way the Native Church has already begun (however feebly at 
first) to work side by side with the foreign Missionary Church. 

As far as our Native Church in the Punjab is concerned, 
we know of no better system which has been suggested or 
devised, than that of our C.M.S. Church Committees and 
Church Councils. Our Bishop is the Patron. They are con- 
nected with him and with the Society, through the Corres- 
ponding Committee and with the European Missionaries, 
through the Church Committees of every station, of which the 
Senior Missionary is usually the Chairman. To merge our 
Church Council into the Missionary Conference, in the present 
state of things, would be to silence or overpower the native 
voice entirely. The Native Christians within the Church 
Council have the fullest opportunity of bringing prominently 
forwardanymatterwhichafiects themselves. They have also the 
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fullest opportunity of carrying their own plans and views into 
eflfect ; and thus showing practically how far their plans may 
be advantageously acted on in their own country, which they 
know so well. The system of Church Councils has received 
the sanction and approval of all Indian Bishops. The views 
of the European Missionaries are given through the Missionary 
Conference, of which all Missionaries are members. The opi- 
nion of laymen in India is given through the Corresponding 
Committee ; and the opinion of our Native brethren on all 
subjects may be given through their Church Council. 

The Punjab Church Council needs now greater develop- 
ment. Already we have much independence of thought and 
speech. We need now more independence in thoughtful and 
prayerful action. It is here that their weakness lies. We 
wish them to go forward of themselves ; but here they hang 
back. They need leaders, whom they themselves will be 
willing to follow. Our great want just now is that of an able 
Native Secretary, who has leisure to see that their plans 
are carried out, and that their work goes on throughout the 
year. For this we must patiently wait, and pray that God 
will raise up leaders amongst them, who will carry on the work 
within the lines which are already clearly defined. 

We know of no better way by which we may teach the 
Christians of India to help themselves, and to propagate 
Christianity amongst the heathen around them, than through 
the Church Committees and Church Councils. 

III. We give the following specimens of the thoughts and 
feelings and desh^es of our Native Jr^^Ar^w, which are extracted 
from our Church Council Reports. They will perhaps, better 
than anything else, show what is the present position of the 
Native Church in the Punjab ; and tell in their own words 
how far they have arrived in intellectual and spiritual attain- 
ments. The speakers are of course responsible for their 
own utterances. 
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1. On Spiritual Life in Christians. 

The Revd. Imad-ud-din of Umritsur, in his sermon on 
Easter Sunday, 1877, at the formation of the Church Council, 
spoke thus : — 

"We cannot here have time to give all the proofs of oar 
Lord's resurrection.... He then went to Heaveo, but not at 
once ; for He would be first seen for forty days by many of his 
friends, and once by 500 disciples, who were collected togethe'r 
at different times and places, at the lake side, or walking on the 
road, or in the house, by night and by day, that they might 
know that He was alive, and be comforted by the thought, that 
He had risen never to die again, but to live for ever, the first 
born from the dead. He would that this wondrous influence 
of His life might ever appear ; and from His life we know that 
hope of life from death rose in His disciples* minds, and that the 
hopes of mankind were not dead in His grave ; and from that 
time to this have men sprung into life like the fl>wers and leaves 
of the spring. Wliat then though now as then His <lisciples are 
weak in faith, and could with difficulty believe that He had 
really risen ; though men's hearts are still broken by grief and 
suspense ; yet still faith now comes, even as it then came ; and 
when it comes, it remains; and the eyes and hearts of men are 
opened ; and then they understand, and then they wait as we 
do now in India for the coming of the Holy Q-host* 

And now Christ's life still lives in our poor weak faith ; 
though the disciples in India too often sleep instead of watching 
and praying, yet the influence of Christ^s resurrection life still 
lives ; and the Pentecost will yet come. Even now we see 
that men in India are born and live, because Christ lives ; 
and the new-born babes weep from weakness, and then desire 
food ; and then they grow, and bow the knee to Christ, and 
they worship Him who is the life, for they hunger for the 
life. 

But still we hardly believe it, and the works of life with 
difficulty therefore appear ; and there are many amongst us 
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who like the Hindus and Muhammadans, will accept the law 
which kills, without the life. But if any one would ask for 
the prescription for life, it is this, that God's Holy One saw 
no corruption. He lives, and if He lives, then bad men can 
be good. The world says *' It is impossible " ! but God 
says, it may yet be, because Christ lives. Even bad habits, 
which have destroyed and killed myriads of people, may be 
overcome, and now all who will may become holy and good, 
because Christ lives. In His life even obedience may be 
learned; and so the II disciples were enabled to obey Christ's 
first command, and did not leave Jerusalem, even though Jewish 
priests and Roman soldiers, who had killed Christ, might easily 
have killed them. Yet they remained in Jerusalem, because in 
His life they had learned obedience. And then in their utter 
weakness they went forth into all the world just as they were, 
to preach Christ's Gospel; because they had received the root 
and seed of life, which fitted them for everything ; and they 
then were able to form a Church in every place to which they 
went, through the power of the Spirit of Christ. 

We brethren, who are Christians in the Punjab, are more 
numerous than the disciples then were. Can we form a Chris- 
tian Church ? Our Church Council has now assembled together 
to endeavour to do so. Christ's religion never spread on earth 
through this world's power or wealth or learning, but through 
faith in a living Christ. If He dwells in us now, then we 
Christians in the Punjab shall be able to establish a Church 
just as the disciples did of old. If Christ lives not in us, then all 
our efforts will be in vain. 

Brethren if God has chosen any amongst us to endeavour 
to lay the foundations of a Native Church in this land, this is 
His mercy. Let only Christ live in us, and it will he done. 

Again in December, 1879, the Revd. Imad-ud-din 
writes :— 

I believe that to obtain, or even to increase, spiritual life is 
not within the scope of man's effort, either for himself or for his 
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friend. It is the work of the moat High God. He puts this liW 
into men. He nourishes it and makes it grow. Its existence 
and development is of His power and will. 

He too has put life into the Church. In every country 
where God's religion has found a place, congregations have 
gained strength gradually, God's religion, the new life, grows 
silently, man knoweth not how. We must then set our eyes 
on Him in our enquiry into this subject, for from Him and by 
Him are all things that are really connected with it. 

The Indian Church has taken root by the power of God, and 
as He has given it life, so I believe that He will cause it to grow. 
Yet He works by means, in all that we know any thing about. 
By means of food and through parental solicitude, animal life is 
obviously fostered, and it is plain that the spiritual life flourishes 
and grows, where Christian men engage in the preaching and study 
of God's Word, and in careful and obedient effort to acquire and to 
follow after those things that are lovely and of good report. On 
these points they lay stress, and it is well that they should do so. 
But be assured that these are not so much the means of obtaining, 
or even of deepening, the spiritual life, as they are signs and fruits 
of existing vitality. To speak even in prayer to God is not only 
a means, but chiefly it is an evidence of life. A man does 
not die because he ceases to breathe, but he ceases to breathe 
because the vital spark has left his body. No, the spiritual life 
exists and increases by that power and energy, which comes 
forth from Christ the Lord, and which works in and upon our 
souls. He, therefore, who desires for himself, or for the Church, 
an increase of the spiritual life must discover how he or she 
can be placed in such a position, so that they may draw virtue 
out of Christ, as that woman did who had been ill for eighteen 
years. For the cause of spiritual life and its nourishment are 
from Him alone who said " I am the bread which came down from 
Heaven," and " The bread of God is He which cometh down -from 
Heaven and giveth life unto the world." 

It is written " In Him was life, and the life was the light of 
men." Life then is in the essential nature of Christ. But Christ and. 
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Christianity are not to be confounded with one another. Christ is 
the blessed name of Him in whom Deity and manhood are united. 
Christianity is the result of His dying and of His teaching and 
example. The attention of the Church is not too much given to 
the teaching and example of Christ, but it is too little given to the 
Lord Himself, whom to know is life everlasting. Therefore the 
Church's spiritual life is stunted. It learns so little by gazing at 
itself. When the Church sets her eye on Christ, her Christianity 
will be all glorious within. Recall to mind the charge brought by 
our Lord against the Jews " ye search the Scriptures for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of 
Me ;" and rejoice, not that we have the Scriptures in our hands, 
and that we can read them, but in this, that we have found Him 
of whom those Scriptures testify, and thus our great need is met ; 
we have eternal life. 

But we may be wrong in the way in which we look at Christ, 
let me tell you how. It is plain that the Church has believed 
in and accepted Christ as the Son of God, who came in flesh to 
this world, otherwise she were no Church at all. In doing thus 
much she has received life, but she does not grow as she should, 
because she has considered this knowledge of Him sufficient, 
and then she has turned at once to look away from Christ to 
the beauties or deformities of Christianity. A Christian ought 
indeed to study and meditate on Christianity in its details, but' 
the eye of his soul should rest all his days upon his Saviour. 
He should ^jl his attention on that inexhaustible spring of 
perfection, the mystery God manifest in the flesh. Day and night 
let him look at Him and study His nature and His character ; 
and let him learn, if he can what the ancient Church learnt by 
this exercise. 

In proportion, as we learn to know Christ Himself is the veil 
removed ; light falls into the heart, and vitality asserts itself in 
vigor. Till we have learnt this lesson, my brethren, I believe 
there can be no deepening of the spiritual life. 
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2. On Pastors and Evangelists. 

Mr. Abdullah Athim, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
said : — 

My subject is limited to the explanation of the qualifications, 
and of the support, required for our Native Pastors. 

1, Concerning his qualifications, I think the Word of God 
clearly suggests : — 

First J that the Pastor must have a good report of them that 
are without. This warns us that we should not accept any candi- 
date for this office unless he has gained the general respect, in 
the sight of the world, of those who know him. 

Secondly^ he must be able, by sound doctrine both to exhort 
and convince the gainsayers, and thus stop the mouths of adver- 
saries (Titus 1, 11) by his demonstrations, and by his consistency 
of character, and by his sound doctrine, on all points relating to 
man's salvation. Neither a good man if he is ignorant, nor a wise 
man if he is inconsistent, is worthy of this holy work. 

Thirdly, a person who is so entangled in worldly cares that 
he cannot give himself to the duties of this office, is also unfit for 
the work of the pastorate. 

This rule does not enforce celibacy, but in this respect it makes 
it preferable to married life. 

There is a great distinction between an Evangelist and a Pastor. 
The one, as it were, gives birth to the children of God ; and 
the other labours to support the new life, when it has once been 
given. But I do not believe that a Pastor could ever refrain from 
being an Evangelist at any time when his services were required, 
or an Evangelist from being a Pastor. Hence I hold that the 
qualifications for both offices are alike ; and that our respect for 
them both should be equal. St. Paul I consider to have been an 
Evangelist, and St. Peter a Pastor ; but both of them were both 
Evangelists and Pastors, according to the circumstances in which 
they were placed, and this will be the case with all true ministers 
of God. 
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Mr, Jacob Basten, Master in the Government School, 
Umritsur, said : — 

Preachers indeed must be spiritual men and full of zeal; 
but yet for India, they must be learned men also, or they will 
soon be silenced by non-Christian opponents, and a bad impression 
will be made. Men will soon believe that that religion must be 
feeble and untrue, which cannot be defended. There is as much 
talk of scientific matters in India, as in England, and naen are 
trying here, as well as there, to attack Christianity through science. 
In the earliest ages, the Apostles had the power of working mira- 
cles, and 3,000 men were converted in one day. We have no 
longer miracles, and must act according to the opportunities which 
we have. 

Mr, Mya Das, Extra Assistant Commissioner, said : — 
Preachers must not now be illiterate men. In former days, men 
foufht in India with swords and arrows, but now war is carried on 
with muskets and rifled cannon. We must adapt our warfare to 
the times we live in ; and seek for suitable weapons for the circum- 
stances around us ; and thus be prepared for all oppositions 
that we may meet with. In Europe many learned men seem to be 
without any religion at all, and thoughtful and able men are there- 
fore needed to expose fallacies and remove the hindrances to belief. 
Yet there is nothing in the Gospel that requires men to preach 
astronomy. 

Mr. George Lewis, B, A., Extra Assistant Commissioner 
of Umritsur, said : — 

We have indeed an excellent Divinity College in Lahore ; 
but only vernacular instruction is given in it. The times are 
changing. The whole country is changing. Knowledge is spreading. 
We must live according to the times. We now seem to need 
altogether a new and a special school, for the higher classes of 
Catechists and Ministers. Special Schools are established in 
every county in Europe, why are they not in India? Why can 
not Native Christians receive the highest theological education 
in India? This can be done only in English. Much may b« 
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done for tbe lower classes in the vernaculars ; but the experience of 
all countries tells us that the higher classes need a higher edu- 
cation, according to their social position. English Clergy men 
learn all kinds of science, and different languages. Our Clergy- 
men must do so also. Catechists require one kind of education ; 
Clergymen another. 

Mr, Chundoo Lall, Government Translator in the Edu- 
cational Department, said : — 

It is not the Minister alone who is to bear the brunt of the 
battle ; but every member of his Church is, according to his 
ability, to follow the lead of the Pastor, and to co-operate with 
him for the welfare of the Church in all things. I firmly believe 
that it is every Christian's duty warmly to identify himself with 
the glorious work of the Church, which is carried on for the 
salvation of souls and the glory of God. 

It is for the Pastor to utilize these resources given him by 
God for his help, and f »r the glory of God. It may be that 
every member of the Church is not able or fit to accompany hia 
Pastor, when he is preaching the Gospel to the Heathen ; but 
even this spirit may be cultivated in them, and their deficiencies 
removed by skilful training and instruction. 

The Revd, Imad-ud-din said : — 

Spiritual agents are a sine qud nan for all spiritual work. 
If they are not such, whatever else they may be, there will 
be no real success. But not only must all teachers of Chris- 
tianity be spiritual men, but they must also have such knowledge, 
and such powers of imparting it, as will make them efficient 
teachers to others. If the Gospel really influences them, they 
can stop the mouths even of learned opponents without any 
great literary attainments. The Apostles were not scientific 
men ; but yet they conquered wherever they went, with the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. The great work 
of Christian speakers is to exhibit Christy and to make Him mani- 
fest to people, just as He is. When I visited many Missions 
in India last year, many of the brethren told me that our 
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Native preachers generally did not really present Christ to the 
people iu all His fulness. Our Native Church, therefore, must 
necessarily be weak. Preachers must present Christ to the 
people, in all His fulness. They must show men, as it were, 
the picture of Christ. Not every Preacher need be a learned 
man. If he is a learned man, so much the better ^ yet if not, 
he may still preach, and conquer, as many have done betora 
him, by the Word of God. 

3. On the Church Council. 

Mr. Shere Singh, Munsiff, now at Gurdaspur, wiites : — 

The formation of the Church Council has given us the 
following opportunities, »i«. — (1). The Home Society comes to 
know our state, and our circumstances directly. At first, every- 
thing depended upon the European Missionaries. Whatever 
they liked, they did. We were dependent on them for our 
living, as regards the money that came through thein from 
England. We spent nothing in Missionary work from our own 
pockets; because we were like young birds who were depend- 
ent upon their parents entirely for their nourishment. But 
now through Q-od's grace the Native Church, if not entirely, yet 
to some degree, has acquired the power of flight, and to a small 
extent of self-support ; and in consequence the strain upon our 
parent Committee will, we hope, be lessened now to some degree, 
in comparison with what it was befoie. 

(2.) By the formation of the Church Council, unity, 
unanimity and harmony will be established among us. Up to 
this time we have been, as it were, a nomadic race; but we have 
now (through the Church Council) hopes of being formed into 
a natiou. 

It is too useless to mention the advantages of union, as they 
are so patent. In some forest, it is said, two bulls lived in 
such harmony together, that even the lion dared not attack 
them. Accidentiilly discord arose between them, wliich resulted 
in their bjth being individually toru up by the lion. In 
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the same manner, if we also remain in unity among ourselves, 
by God*8 grace, we will surmount all obstacles. Hence the 
first thing which ia extremely necessary is th;it we should reform 
our own houseliold, that is reniovo every vestige of evil from 
among ourselvrs, in order that we may be able to present a good 
example to the heathen. If we are not able to reform our owu 
internal weaknesses, how can we reform those of others ? 

"Wheu the Germans wanted to fight the French, they first 
spent several years in reforming their own abuses ; aud when 
that was done, war was declared, which soon then terminated 
in their favour. To save, therefore, the souls of meu, it is 
necessary that we should win them over by our own example, 
and should be so enthusiastic and earnest about it as though 
it were our first and most important duty. 

Although we have but little money at present, because the 
Christian community is poor, yet in commeucing the work our 
best rule will be that the Church service work be done, as far as 
possible, by those people who will do it without pay, i.e., by those 
men who are already employed in schools or other institutions. 

It was customary at first for people iu this country to 
appoiut lumbardars, choudhrees, watchmen, &c., from among 
themselves in tlieir own villages and towas, for their own 
protection and for the management of their affairs; but when 
they were able to afford it, they employed particular persons 
to whom they gave wages for the performance of these duties. 
We should act similarly, until we can collect funds enough to 
pay all our Native Christian teachers. This seems to be the 
best practical rule at present. Yet we should begin to be 
doing something at once, not trusting, however, in our own 
strength, but in Him from whom all strength comes. 

Although we are like useless 'won, yet G-od can sharpen us 
for His own work aud clear us of rust. Although we are lifeless, 
yet our heavenly leather is ready to give us life and strength, 

We should not therefore falter, but trusting in God 
Almighty, commence the work at once, and He will of Himself 
give UB strength, 
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V 

The Revd, Mian Sadiq, now Superintending Missionary 
of the Church Council Mission at Jandiala, said : — 

Si»me people think little of the Church Council; and say 
that it ia of little use. Yet if we had had no Church Council, 
we si.ould not have had these papers, which have juat been read. 
Before ue h:id our Ciiurch Council, our mouths were closed. 
Now we can speak. We are but men, and we are liable to 
mistakes. Before we had our Church Council, we were all of 
us afraid of the Padres. We did not dare even to speak. Now 
we can speak. OxivJiandSy to a certain extent, may still be tied 
just as our mouths were tied before; but our mouths now are 
open. So we ask for help for our needs. The Society wants 
the work to progress. We could not have a better means of 
making progress in this country of the Punjab than our Church 
Council is. There is no laughing here ; there is no mocking; 
we are verv much in earnest. 

Mr. Basu, now Head Master of the Government School 
in Multan, said: — 

I have come to this meeting of the Punjab Church Council 
to see what it is, and what is being done in it. Everybody 
knows that as long as the Church Council is not self-supporting, 
it cannot assume its own proper form. It is a pity that when 
Native Christians meet together in brotherly love, some 
Missionaries do not like it ; some are even displeased at our dis« 
cussir»g these questions at all. Our work is not to form a 
Church. A Committee cannot do this. A Church, like a tree, 
must grow of itself. The light and heat and the water must 
nourish it. We cannot make it ; it grows. We have seen in some 
places gardens which have been laid out in Dutch fashion, but 
they have no natural beauty. People*s taste has now been 
change<l, and they now like natural things. The Church of the 
Punjab will in due time assume form naturally, according to its 
circumstances. It will have its own surroundings, as other 
Churches have. Even England and Scotland, we find, are not exact- 
ly alike; for the services and surroundings of the two countries are 
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different. The Betigalia will hereafter have a Bengali Church, 
aud the Punjabis a Punjabi Church. If we limit a Church lo 
certain fixed boundaries, it will cease to grow. Efforts which 
are now made in Imlia in this direction are onlj tentative j and 
present arrangements will probably not be permanent. We 
can, at present, do nothinif more than this. The words Com- 
mittee, Q-oneral Assembly, M»>dernt()r, Superintendent, Chairman, 
are all foreign words. Only let love increaso, and the Church 
will gain shape of itself. We cannot force God's grace to enter 
in and act only in particular channels. Let us not attach undue 
importance to any foreign forms, but let us all, whether natives of 
India or Europeans, love one another. We hear much in India 
of many Church prejudices. We hear tliat many people are bad ; 
but we find by experience that even Baptists are not "Shaitans.*' 
Let us all live amongst each other, and meet more often together, 
and then as our Church increases we shall learn better what 
forms and rules are desirable for ourselves. 



4. The need of the English Missionaries in India , 

Mr. Chundoo Loll said : — 

All separation would only lead to weakness. We in India 
need the English. God has given them a special grace and 
power which is used by them for India's good. Let us look at 
what India was before the English came to it ; and let us see 
what, through God's blessing, it is now becoming. The English 
are establishing in India every kind of institution, which we never 
knew before. God has given them a power of governing in civil 
and military and financial matters ; and a power of organizing the 
Church in religious matters also. We hope that Christians will 
always come from England, and always help us. If we ever sepa- 
rate ourselves from them, we shall soon see the lamentable conse- 
quences of it. English Christians have life. Let us always work 
with them, in every way, for the conversion of India. 

But the Home Society thinks we can bear our burden, more 
than we really can. We cannot do so. That time is still far off. 
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They can carry mountains. We can, carry biit very IJfile bfirdens 
indeed. We are not of the same .race as the English are- r For 
centuries we have had in India St. Thomas's ChristiaAs,.but- we 
do not see any Missionary spirit in them. We have neypr heard 
that any of them has goae as a Missionary to the pegroes of 
Africa, or to other heathen lands,^ as the English Qhristfaiia. 
have. We have now many Christians in India ; but very few 
indeed of them have a true Missionary spirit. God has not yet 
given it to us. There are no people in the world who have done 
so much in preaching the Gospel to the heathen everywhere as the 
English have. 

Our Native Church in the Punjab, if all combined, may not 
be able at present to support even two Missionaries to the heathen ; 
so few and so poor, comparatively, we as yet are. 

When our Native Church jflourishes in soul and body, it will 
itself raise buildings, and start institutions required for its use. 
Who has built all the grand temples and mosques in this country ? 
Who provides for all the indigenous institutions of the land ? 
Not the English nation, or the British Government surely, but 
the people tkemse'ves. Even so shall we look to ourselves, when 
we, by God's grace, and the fostering care and piety of our mother 
European Church, can muster strong, and find a higher social 
level, and more of the grace which comes from Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Shere Singh said : — 

Christian Missionaries have come to us from England, at the 
risk of their lives ; and some of them receive no salaries at all for all 
their pains and labour for us. Why should not God give this same 
spirit to us ? If we remain always dependent on them, we shall 
not receive it soon. God can give to us the same blessing He has 
given to them ; but the day for blessing will never come, if we 
remain dependent on ariT/ one. Let us learn to bear our own bur- 
den, and God will help us. If the little bird never leaves its nest, 
it will never learn to fly. The mother pushes it out of the nest,' 
and it then learns to manage for itself. 

Mr. Mya Das said :— 

Nor shall we ever swim, if we never go into the water. 
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The Revd, B, M. Ghose of Umritsur, said : — 

We are all of us the children of the Home Societies, and we 
wish for no separation. If the English were to leave India to- 
morrow, what would the Natives do ? They could not even govern 
themselves, nor should we Natives be able alone to form in India 
the Church, which we all desire to see established. 



5. On the Education of Christian Children and 
those who are newly baptised. 

Mr. Chundoo Lall writes ; — 

We may well ask here, whether there is really anything 
wanting to success. Has the Missionary left any stone unturned 
to achieve the happy conversion of our Native races ? I say yes, 
and it is this. Hitherto the instruction of our Native Christian 
lads, and new converts, has been generally conducted through the 
formal and ephemeral services of the Church. I believe that this 
can never supply the place of theological institutions, for building 
up all the young and new members of the Church, in faith and 
love. The Lahore Divinity College is, to a large extent, an 
institution of this kind. But it is carried on specially for those 
who are pledged to undertake the ministry of the Word. I beg 
therefore to urge, that in each of the large central Missionary 
stations, like Benares, Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, Umritsur, Lahore, 
and Peshawur, there should be a boarding Ebuse for training 
in piety all young Native Christians and new converts. This 
should be under a really earnest and pious European Missionary, 
who should lice with his pupils^ a's Christ lived with his Apostles ; 
and train them up, not only by oral instructions and book know- 
ledge, but also by his godly example ; for we all know, that teach- 
ing by example is far better than by precept. This then, I say, is 
what is now greatly wanted by us, from our European Missionaries. 

And here I would beg leave to express my deep conviction as 
to the immense importance of this somewhat neglected duty ; for 
really it might appear, as if many of our Missionary friends 
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thought their business was solely to preach to the heathen ; anfl 
when any of them has joined the Church by the open confession 
of Christ, the Missionary's work, so far as that man was concerned, 
was over. What should we say of the mother, who after going 
through all her travail, when she had brought forth a babe, was 
to give him no milk, and thus cause his emaciation and death I 
If the new convert is in need of any employment, he is provided 
with one as far as possible, but his special instruction in spiritual 
things (the most important concern) seems to be hardly thought of 
as if it were an essential matter, or were at all important. The con- 
vert is, no doubt, at all times welcome to any service held for the 
congregation at large, but no steps are taken to provide him 
specially with the milk suited for the babes recently born to Christ. 
Therefore, in my humble opinion, the regular instruction of new 
converts and weak Christians, suited to their peculiar condition and 
wants, is one of the most important works in which a Missionary may 
be engaged. Any amount of time spent or pains taken in this 
work is sure to be abundantly repaid to him. The Missionaries' 
preaching to the heathen may not bear any visible fruit for a long 
time, but his instructing and edifying the weaker Christians will 
most assuredly bear a very rich harvest and agreeable fruit that 
may be tasted of all men. The Missionary will, moreover, strengthen 
his own hands by improving the spiritual welfare of his people, for 
they will at least let their light shine before all men to the glory of 
God, and if they do not preach the Gospel side by side with the 
Missionary, they are sure to sow broadcast the good seed of the 
Gospel by their silent preaching in their godly lives. This most 
serious and important work, I am thoroughly persuaded, can never 
be accomplished so well by us Natives as by our good European 
Missionaries. The fact is, we ITatives are yet in our pupilage. 
Englishmen are training Natives of India in every department, and 
why not in the highest of all departments, the securing of eternal 

good. 

We belong to a heathen country, and have descended from 

heathen ancestors ; therefore, the whole of our inner man is permeated 
with heathen ideas ; and to eradicate these, we greatly need to live 
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iti constant and thorough contact with exemplary European Chris- 
tians, as our children live with their parents, in the same house, 
and not in separate compounds, or even in different rooms. This, 
and this alone, can make us, what so many of our European 
Missionaries are, bright examples and living epistles. 

Mr. Singha said: — 

Yes, India needs now good boarding schools, both for 
Christian girls and for Christian boys. We need them not only 
to teach our children knowledge. That could be done at home. 
We have good schools for girls ; but we need schools for boys 
conducted on similar principles to that of Miss Henderson's 
excellent school for girls ; schools where the children may work 
and also play, where they will remain with their teachers, day 
and night, to their great good. 



6. On Church Funds. 

Mr. Rullia Ram, Pleader, Umritsur, writes : — 

How can Church funds be best collected and expended by 
the Native Church ? I propose to make the following few sugges- 
tions : — 

1, — Every Church Committee ought to appoint a pious and 
wise man to make monthly collections. Much depends upon that 
man. He should go round and call on people at such days and 
times as are convenient to them. If he be asked to come again 
he should do so, and should thankfully accept whatever is given 
to him. 

2. — Every Church Committee ought to acquire immoveable 
property. Almost every temple or masjid in this country has 
some landed or endowed property attached to it, out of the proceeds 
of which the expenses of the temple or masjid are paid. Monthly 
contributions cannot be much depended upon at present, as they 
come from persons who have no fixed residence, and are transferred 
from place to place. Landed property and endowments will 
become a permanent source of income. This cannot be done at onoe 
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but each Cliarch Committee can keep this in view, and avail itself 
of every opportunity that may occur. At Clarkabad 500 bighas 
(250 acres) of land belong to the Church. The proceeds of the 
land are quite suflGicient to make the Church of that place self- 
supporting. The Umritsur Church Committee possesses a 
garden, the gift of a native gentleman, from the income of which 
a part of the expenditure of the Majitha School is defrayed. Three 
years ago a Native Pastorate Endowment Fund was started here. 
About Rs. 600 were raised and deposited in the bank. This 
amount, if increased by further donations, may form a permanent 
source of income sufficient to pay the ordinary expenses of the 
Church. Last year two Hindu widows of this city gave Rs. 40,000 
each for building temples. I hope the Indian Church will produce 
men and women who will give more than these Hindu ladies. 

8. — I have mentioned the fact that we, as a community, are 
still very poor, yet we can give a little. The poor Hindus of 
this country give much for their religious purposes and institu- 
tions. It may not be out of place to mention here the way in 
which they collect money for religious purposes. Each family 
has an earthen pot, having a small opening buried in the wall 
or floor, with its mouth outside. Every day a pice or cowries, 
according to the circumstances of the family, are thrown into it. 
At the end of the year, when the Ouru comes to pay a visit to 
the family, the pot Is taken out and emptied of its contents, 
which are given to the Guru, In this simple and easy way 
the poor people give more than they could give otherwise. May 
not poorer brethren follow this example with advantage ? A 
few cowries every day, a pice now and then, is what every man, 
however poor he may be, can afford. 

We all know the story of the poor woman who had a few 
annas only, how with this sum she purchased a hen and gave the 
money to the Church. Who among us cannot do this, or some- 
thing like it to help our funds ? 

4. — Among the English, much money is collected by women. 
Women have naturally certain gifts and way^ fpr collecting 
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money. To help in making our Churches self-supporting, is arf 
much the dutj of our women as of the men. Why should not; 
Christian women of this country follow the example of their 
English sisters ? 

Every Church Committee, with the help of the Pastor's wife 
may organize women's associations for the above purposes. 

5. — It is the duty of our children also to help the Church. Let 
parents early teach their children to give, and then the objection 
I mentioned in the begianing of my paper will soon be removed. 
Each child in the house may be provided with a small box, and be 
asked to make collections for the Church from friends and 
relations. 

6. — It will not be unprofitable to mention in this place 
Another mode of collecting money for the Church funds. 
The members of the Umritsur Christian Prem Sabha agreed 
among themselves to give four annas at least on every birthday 
of a child, from He. I to 5 on the occasion of a marriage, and 
eight annas at each death. Thus this Society collects its funds, 
and the practice is not at all new in this country. People 
give cheerfully on such occasions. 

Many other plans and means for collecting Church funds 
can be laid down, but they are of no use if not acted upon. If 
every Church Committee were to take up the matter in right 
earnest, money would fiow in through channels never thought 
of before* 

Mr. Abdulla Athim, E^tra Assistant Commissioner, 
said I — 

He believed that many things once put up soon fall down 
again. Many plans fall through. We want something that will 
be a seed that will produce a tree, which will go on growing 
and always keep alive, and always keep putting forth new 
leaves and flowers and fruit, each in its season. We must cuL 
tivate a habit of giving regularly amongst ourselves ; and special 
gifts should be asked for, and given willingly, for special objects 
besides. If all Christians were to agree to give only one 
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pie in the rupee, that would be the yery least which Christians 
could give ; but many would gladly give far more than this. 
The having an earthen pot built up iuto the mud wall, or hav« 
ing a box on the table, is most desirable. The child who 
sees his father throw in the pie regularly into the earthen pot 
whenever a rupee comes in, will then himself quickly learn Che 
habit of giving from his father's example. This habit of giving 
should be formed in every Christian, from the moment he 
becomes a Christian. We as a Church Council should begin at 
once. 

Mr. Singha, H^ad Master of the Batala Boarding School, 
isaid that — 

It was not right for the poor to beg themselves. Beg- 
gars like begging. They can get 12 annas a day from begging, 
when the Church would only give them 2^. Each Church Com* 
mittee should have a poor fund, so that no Christians might 
ever beg, and some special Church officer should be appointed to 
distribute it. 

Mr. Ahdulla said that— • 

There would be a great fear then that all Christians would 
become poor in order to receive support. Begging should not 
be a trade. King Satan likes few things better than a flourishing 
poor fund. He quickly sends a whole army of beggnrs wherever 
he finds a poor fund with plenty of money in it. Let Christiana 
only be righteous and they will never have to beg. He had 
never yet seen a righteous man forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread. 



On Village Missions. 

Mr. My a Vasj Extra Assistant Commissioner of Feroze* 
pore, writes : — 

Ever since the glad tidings of salvation were brought to the 
people of India, the chief aim of almost all the Missionaries of 
Ihe various denominations has generally beea to attack the 
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itrongholds of the adversary in the chief cities and large towns of 
this country, and I may humbly add that the result, on the 
whole, is not discouraging ; as ^* the gates of British India have 
been opened bit by )>it, first to English and then to foreign 
Missionaries ; and this immense kingdom, from Cape Comoria 
to the Punjab and up to the Himalayas, where the Gospel is 
now knocking at the door of Thibet, is to-day studded with 
stations more thickly than the net-work of Missions, which, 
towards the end of the first century, encompassed the Empire 
of Rome;** for which advancement every Christian heart 
should be truly thankful to the Almighty. But if it were 
asked how far have the village men and women of this country 
who may well be termed the backbone of the kingdom, 
been benefited from a spiritual point of view by the various 
Missions now scattered all over the country, the answer, com- 
paratively speaking, cannot, I fear, be quite as encouraging as 
it may be in regard to the inhabitants of large towns and 
cities. And yet it is a fact that the simple minded and 
open hearted men and women of the villages of the Punjab 
at least (I have little or no knowledge of the village com- 
munities of other Provinces, but have every reason to hope 
they are almost the same) are just the sort of people to 
whom our Lord would have first preached the Gospel, had 
He been now upon earth. When the Saviour gave His com- 
mand to His disciples " Go ye unto afl the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,** surely he did not mean to say, 
" preach first to the clever and enlightened people, and go to the 
poorer and simpler men and women at your leisure.** Is it not 
therefore a question of the highestimport, whether or not more 
(much more) energy, zeal, and talents should be spent, than has 
hitherto been done, to save the souls of a vast number of village 
men ^nd women, who appear as if they were calling out to be 
delivered from their errors. The simple habits, tlie teacliable mind, 
the open heart of the humble men and women of the villages, 
should inviie the Missionaries to approach nearer to them. Let 
us see what experience says. What amount of labour of love 
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and money has to this day been spent, and is being spent, on 
Mission Schools and Bazar preaching, in tbe large towns; and 
how is the religion of CHRIST as a general rule treated by the 
so called enlightened youth of the present day ? Are not many 
of the experienced and old Missionaries feeling, and often saying, 
that the result is on the whole rather poor. Nay it is even 
whispered painfully at times, is it not "throwing pearls be- 
fore the swine? " On the other hand, just think how the poor 
villager, who hears the Gospel at long intervals, receives both 
the good news and its bearer. How carefully will a villager, 
who can read Gurmukhi or Punjabi, keep a Bible or a tract given 
hira, and read it and ponder over it. Has it not been often 
related by Missionaries, that if one of them happened to go to the 
same village in after years, he was received so cheerfully by his old 
acquaintances, that it revived his heart to be amongst them again. 
The hospitable Zemindar will even offer his Dharmsala to the 
Missionary to live in, and if he (the villager) can afford it, he 
will bring milk and other necessaries of life to him ; and 
never think of accepting any return. Is it not then now high 
time to take advantage of the opportunity, which the Great God 
has given tp the noble Missionary, to bring the happy news of a 
Saviour for them, to the masses, whom the Creator of Heaven 
and Earth has already blessed with a simple mind, a humble 
nature and open hearts ; which would indicate as if the Lord 
means, that the bfjst portion of Missionary labour should be 
devoted for their benefit. I do not mean in the least that the 
little (comparatively speaking) that is going on as regards "Village 
Missions," is done without due regard to the Master's com, 
mand on the subject ; bub I do mean to say most humbly before 
the N, C. Council, that the agency employed for the purpose is 
evidently insufficient ; and that if this is caused by want of means, 
then is it, or is not, a most serious question for the N. C. Council 
to discuss, and at length to do something for this special 
branch of Missionary work ? 

Let us consider also another question, can we lay the founda« 
tions of a permanent JifaUpe Ohuroh better, by evangelisingf the 
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people who are most likely to remain always in one place, from 
generation to generation ; and at the same time are industrious 
and contented (on the whole) with their lot ; or can we do it 
better amongst the other class (rapidly increasing) who as soon as 
they have learnt how to read and write, start out in search of em- 
ployment, and as a general rule cannot be expected to remain in 
one place for 12 months, and consequently- have no place in 
their hearts for local interests ? 

Not much good can be expected as regards the evangeliza- 
tion of the masses, when a village is hardly visited by a Mission- 
ary once every few years, and that only perhaps for a day or so. 
Of course the villages within a few miles (or say even 2 or 3 
marches) from the Head Quarters of the Mission are generally 
perhaps visited once a year, if not by the Missionary himself, 
at least by his Native Assistants; but what of those poor souls 
who live far in the interior of the country ? 

1 shall now beg leave to make a few brief remarks as to the 
" importance of Village Mission to women ;*' because what I have 
said before relates to **«»e«." 

While admitting thankfully that on the whole the various 
Zenana Missions are doing a great uood and (comparing the past 
with the present), a very great d«^al has already been done ; — to 
quote an excellent authority ; " If any one had told me 25 years 
ago," writes that Veteran of Indian Missions Mr. Leupolt " that 
not only should we have free access to the natives in their houses, 
but that Z'-nanas would be opened in cities like Benares, Lucknow, 
Agra, Delhi, Lahore and Umritsur; and that European Ladies 
with their Native Assistants would be admitted to teach the 
Word of G<»d in them. I would have ref^lied all things are 
possible to God — (see 2 Kings, vii,'2), but I do not expect such 
glorious events in my day " ; — yet if it were asked, what has been 
done, or is being done, for the vast multitude of the * village 
women* of this country, the answer would evidently be far less 
encouraging than the one which may be given with regard to 
Tillage men. And there are reasons which would prove that the 
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Evangelization of heathen village women is equally important 
to, if not more important than, the pitiable Zenanas of the towns. 
For instance: — 

The minds of the industrious village women, who breathe 
open and purer air, and are in a position to tell to 20 others, 
what they may hear of the Gospel, are certainly more suited to 
receive the truth, than the shut up, perhaps idle and (in most 
cases) narrow minded zenana women of the towns. Under the 
present state of things, as regards the strict seclusion of zenanas, 
the influence for good can hardly go beyond the walls of the 
zenana house ; and the feeling of satisfaction after seeing some 
good result, can in the majority of cases be only enjoyed by the 
Mission Lady or Ladies, who alone have access to the persons 
they are interested in, whereas in the case of village women, not 
only the good influence must spread far and wide in all directions, 
but even Missionaries and others may be encouraged to see the 
good fruit of their fellow labourers. 

It may be here very fairly argued, that because the Zenana 
Mission in the towns is most difficult, it should therefore be taken 
in hand flrst ; but it may also stand to reason, that to begin with 
an easier step, and gaining it bit by bit, in the villages, is perhaps 
more systematical, than to begin with the most difficult part. 
Who knows, if through God*s grace some sincere village men 
and women were to embrace Christianity here and there, it 
would in God*s own hands, tend to make the foundation of the 
real Native Church stronger. 

Eevd. Baud Singh (Native Pastdr, Clarkabad) said : — 
I have worked for many years in the villages in many parts. 
In 1853, when I went with Mr. Clark towards Peshawar, the people 
were hardened. There was much noise and opposition; they 
threw dirt at us ; spat on us ; shouted out to us, to keep away 
from them, because we were Christians. In those days Christians 
were abhorred, not only in cities, but in villages. In those days, 
we had even a difficulty in getting a rupee changed. The native 
banker would not let our hand touch his. Now they gladly 
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'receive us everywhere, and listen quietly. Before they were afraid 
of hearing a word ; now they are pleased with the Word. God's 
blessing will rest on us, if we undertake village work for Him. 
Le^rnin^ can be both well used, and abused. We do not want 
eloquence or grand words in the villages. We want plain honest 
pious men on 7 or 8 rupees per mensem ; not honor seekers ; or 
money seekers; but soul seekers. A simple minded illiterate 
man is not likely to give any trouble. The Lord loves the simple 
hearted. 

Mr, Samuel Fattu, Catechist at Kangra, believed that there is 
but little good in ordinary itinerating preaching, and in going daily 
a certain number of miles from one encamping ground to another, 
or from place to place. He laid special stress on kindly, friendly, 
personal interviews with the people. Love he said, can conquer 
all things. Let two Catechists go together, with one coolie 
between them to carry their baggage. Let them go wherever 
they like, within a certain district, and live in villages, and not 
on encamping grounds. He himself would like to go, and live 
somewhere, and carry on God's work without receiving any salary 
for it. The people say, that when the English first came to India, 
they established themselves firmly in one place, and then went on 
gradually from one part of the country to another, till they con- 
quered the whole land up to Peshawur. Let us try and do this 
also for Christ. 

The jRevd, Imad-ud-din said : — 

The Mahomedan Kings laid the foundations of their faith 
deep amongst the rural population, and now though their reign is 
over, Mahomedanism is still strong and vigorous. The first 
converts to Islam were from the ranks of the nobility and from 
them it spread to the other clashes. 

Tlie Revd, Mian Sadiq said : — 

The condition of the villages is now altogether improved. 
The women do not now run away at the sight of the ladies a^ 
formerly, on the contrary they now crowd around them imd hear 
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what is said to them with the greatest pleasure. I think that no 
Missionary Lady can now say that the women of the villages never 
come near them, but will on the contrary say that they have 
plenty of hearers ; but they have but few women to convey to 
them the glad tidings of salvation, or to work among them, 
advantageously. 

Formerly when the tent of a Missionary was set up in any vil- 
lage, the village choukidar and the head man of the village would 
come in to make enquiries about the occupants of the tent ; but 
when they learnt that it was the tent of a Missionary, they 
would leave and go away — nay at times it was even difficult to 
procure the necessaries of life by even paying for them. But ifc 
is not so now. Christian love and the salutary dealings of Chris- 
tians have prevailed over their prejudices, and all the obstacles 
are removed. Where in the time of the Kevd. Mr. Bruce we were 
treated with disrespect and considered unworthy, there now in 
Mr. Bateman's time, we are perfectly welcome, and treated with 
every possible respect and attention. Formerly even with tents 
there was hardly any comfort, now everything is comfortable without 
them. Where people then fled away from the appearance of preachers, 
as if they were a plague, there now people send for the preachers, and 
listen to their message with delight, and treat them very kindly. A 
door is thus now opened for us; and the people, as it were, are 
inviting us to come over and help them, and are making it apparent, 
that in the matter of salvation they stand in need of help. Where- 
ver I now go I hear the people generally saying " what a long 
time you have been in coming again." It was formerly difficult to 
find any hearers of the Word ; whereas now if I were to stay a whole 
year in one village I would never lack hearers. People have now 
come to know that the Missionaries are the teachers of religion. 
They are now to some extent acquainted with Jesus, and sometimes 
even talk about Him among themselves; and when they come 
across a Christian, they try to get more information, and thus 
desire to obtain a true and correct knowledge of Him. 
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A petition was sent by me, and by many other Christians, 
to the Home Society, through Miss Wanton, several years ago, 
on the subject of village work ; and was published I believe, in 
some periodical or other. No answer was received. I then wrote 
again in the strongest way I could. For ^yq years I heard nothing 
of its result ; but afterwards I was told, that my paper had 
had some influence. It now appears, that God has attended to our 
prayers ; though men appeared to give no heed to our appeals. I 
now appeal again in the strongest manner I can, for some English 
Missionaries, to be set apart for the villages. I see everywhere,/ 
that Europeans have an influence, which natives cannot have. In 
my own blood and veins and nerves there still remain the effects 
and dregs of Mahomedanism on our race ; though I have now 
taught Christianity for many years. Notwithstanding their partial 
knowledge of the Vernaculars of India, and the fact that they are 
strangers in India, yet there is a power in the European, which 
we Natives have not got. When I was at Sourian the other day 
with Miss Clay, where no preaching, they said, had taken place 
for 18 years, I sat and preached to the men, and the Lady preached 
separately to the women. I wished to remain a long time with 
them. They would not let us go. Neither Miss Clay nor I want- 
ed to go. I promised to return to them. They spoke of Mr. 
Mortlock Brown's visit, which he had made to them 1^ years before. 
I was then with him. I thank God for those Missionaries, who 
used to itinerate in former times ; the people have remembered some 
of them for more than 20 years ; yet hardly any one goes near the 
village people now. We must have European Missionaries now. 
We thank God that Miss Clay now goes about, as Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Bruce did, with love to the people in her heart and on her 
tongue. In those old days we had great suffering, and the Mis- 
sionaries bore it nobly. Once when I travelled with Mr. Bruce 
in the Shikarghar District, we had rain for 8 days. The people 
refused to give us the simplest food. We drank the dirtiest water 
from the swollen river. Our clothes were wet. Now we can go 
everywhere with comfort. The people now give us houses to live 
in, and receive us in their homes. This is the fruit of the efforts 
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and sufferings of those who have worked before. Let us now again 
ask the Home Society to send us young men, strong in faith and 
in body ; and to send us Ladies also. We do not want fireflies^ 
who give a little flickering light here, and a little there, but give 
no real steady light to do good to any one. We do not want fly- 
ing visits over a large extent of country ; but we)[do want separate 
Missions in defined districts. All Miss Sahibs will not be able to 
take up a large extent of country ; and to do a little work well^ is 
better far, than to make widespread efforts, which leave few traces 
behind. I stand here as the representative of the Itinerants. Eng- 
lish Missionaries are necessary for our Itinerant work] ; and in 
Christ's cause and in Christ's name I ask for them. All is ready 
prepared for them. Let them come. The work is a special one, 
and we want special men for it. 

The following resolution was then unanimously passed : — 

Resolved, That we, who are the elected representatives of the 
C.M.S. Native Congregations in the Punjab and Sindh, respect- 
fully and urgently appeal to our Home Societies to undertake sys- 
tematically and heartily the work of Village Missions, both to men 
and women. We think that circles of from 20 to 30 villages 
should be specially made over to suitable Catechists, who should 
live in some village within his circle, and regularly visit every vil- 
lage within his defined limits. We think that several such circles 
should be made over to the charge of Native or European 
Superintendents, who should visit the Catechists regularly, to up- 
hold their hands and encourage and guide them in their work. We 
think that these Superintendents should, wherever possible, live 
themselves in the villages, and give themselves entirely to village 
work. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 



THE POLITICAL ASPECT OP MISSIONS. 

We confine our remarks on this, as on other matters, to 
events which have occurred in the Punjab. The words of 
our Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, in his celebrated 
State-paper issued after the Mutiny, have been already 
quoted ; that "all measures which are really and truly Chris- 
tian can be carried out in India, not only without danger 
to British rule, but on the contrary with every advantage to 
its stability. Christian things done in a Christian way will 
never alienate the Heathen. About such things there are 
qualities which do not provoke, nor excite distrust, nor 
harden to resistance. It is when unchristian things are done 
in the name of Christianity, or when Christian things are 
done in an unchristian way, that mischief and danger are occa- 
sioned. Measures of Christian duty will arouse no danger; 
will conciliate, instead of provoking; and will subserve the 

ultimate diffusion of the truth amotig the people. " 

The experience of thirty years in the Punjab and Sindh 
has proved that Mission work, when it is carried on in a 
Christian way, is a cause of strength, and not of weakness, 
to a Christian Government. We have seen that our Govern- 
ment have even in the most difficult circumstances, and 
amongst the most fanatical populations, ever been the 
strongest, where Missions have been most encouraged. Out 
of weakness came forth strength, and this strength, which 
came to us from the part of those from whom danger was 
anticipated, and who were believed to be a source of weak- 
ness to us, turned the tide of battle in our favor at Delhi. 
The officers who most promoted the diffusion of Christianity 
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were those who were the most trusted by the people, and 
whose guidance and direction the chiefs of the country werQ 
the most willing to follow. They were those who loved 
the people most, and felt most sympathy for them, and they 
were in return the most beloved by the people, A Native 
has no respect for those men who have no religion, or who 
do not consistently follow out the requirements of their 
own faith. A sincere and unostentatious recognition oC 
Christianity, and a regard for its precepts, ever elicits their 
confidence and regard. 

We record with thankfulness the fact that, with the 
exception of Mr. Gordon, who was killed in succouring Eng- 
lish soldiers in Candahar, no Missionary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society has ever yet been struck down or killed by 
any Native in the Punjab or Sindh.* 

The two events, to which we are about to allude, took 
place many years ago, and have reference to the action of the 
Supreme Government alone. The Punjab Government have 
ever frankly avowed their convictions, on which their whole 
policy regarding Christianity has been based. We refer to 
these events, simply on account of the principles which they 
involve, and which are those which have now been sanctioned 
by our Government everywhere. 

In the month of May, 1859, six Natives were baptized iiji 
the Native Church in Umritsur. Mr. Cust, the Conamissioner, 
Mr. F. Cooper, the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Cordery, the 
Assistant Commissioner, and Mr. John Chalmers, the officer 

* One ordainecj Misaionary, the Bevd. A. R. Qabban}. *nd two un- 
oidained Missionaries, Mr. D. C. Sandys and Mr. L. Rock, of the Propa- 
gation of the Qospel Society, were killed during the Mutiny at Delhi ; and 
ft Missionary of the Church of Scotland, the Revd. T. H^^ter, was also 
killed during the Mutiny at Sialkot. The Revd. Levi Janner, of the 
American Board of Missions, was unintentionally kiUe4 by a Sikh, ^t ^ 
fair near Ludhiana ; and the Revd. Isidor Loewenthal, of the same Socie^, 
wa« shot by his Muzbee Sikh chowkidar in Peshawar, in 18Q4. As far 
as we know, no one of these oases had any direct connection wi^ Misr 
8ioniM:y effort. 
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then commanding the 24th Regiment of Muzbee Sikhs, 
were present at the ceremony. The Viceroy immediately 
wrote a despatch to the Secretary of the Punjab Government, 
No. 2918, of the 20th May, 1859, through BIr. C. Beadon, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department, 
to enquire into the circumstances of the case. The reply of 
the Punjab Government on the 11th June was written by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir B. H.) Davies, and acknowledges that the 
officers were present at the baptism ; and adds that Mr. Gust, 
"whilst carefully observing his duty from interfering by 
his official acts in the religious affairs of any sect, maintains 
his right to attend on the religious ceremonies of his own 
Church, so long as the public service is in no way aflfected, 
or the principles of toleration compromised. The Hon'ble 
the Lieutenant-Governor, I am to say, coincides in the 
sentiments thus expressed, and Mr. Gust does not appear to 
His Honor to have acted in any way inconsistently with his 
duty to the Government, nor is he aware that the practice 
prevalent in such matters in the Punjab materially differs 
from that which Mr. Gust states to have been the course 
pursued on the present occasion." 

A despatch from the Governor-General in Council was 
then issued, which was followed by a Parliamentary paper 
entitled East India {Baptisms at Umritaur), No. 81 ; and 
it is now generally understood that the presence of all Gov- 
ernment officers, in their private and unofficial capacity, is 
formally sanctioned and allowed at all Christian religious 
services. 

The second event refers to the baptism of several 
sepoys, together with their families, in the 24th Punjab N. I. 
Regiment of Muzbee Sikhs. These Muzbee Sikhs, who 
formerly had been a fierce and lawless tribe, " half thugs 
and the rest thieves," had been enlisted and sent by Sir 
John Lawrence, to take part in the siege of Delhi, where 
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tbey became remarkable both for " their valour and a certain 
turbulence of spirit." Amongst the spoils of Delhi, after the 
capture of the city, there happened to be some Christian 
books, which some of the men read ; they then applied to 
their Christian officers for advice and information respecting 
them. The officers gave to their men the information they 
sought, encouraged their inquiries regarding the Christian 
religion, and obtained for them the help of Christian Mis- 
sionaries ; and when some of them were baptized they were 
present in a private capacity at their baptism. Services were 
then held for the Christians, which were speedily attended by 
45 sepoys, one of the Native officers, and many naiks and 
havildars. The regimental Sikh Guru himself volunteered 
to read the Psalms and Lessons at these services, and his 
offer was accepted. 

The Supreme Government at once stepped in, and 
practically, though doubtless quite unintentionally, arrested 
the movement, by an order which shut the lips of the Chris- 
tian officers from conversing with their men upon religious 
subjects. The order was as follows : — 

"No. 1130. 
Military Department. 

To the Ofjiciating Adjutant- General of the Army, 

Sir, — I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter No. 281, of the 11th instant, reporting that a strong 
tendency to embrace the Christian religion has manifested 
itself among some of the men of the 24th Regiment of 
Punjab Infantry. 

2. A pernsal of this communication has led His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General in Council to think that it will 
be advisable to warn officers commanding troops at Peshawar 
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against using their authority in any way for the furtherance 

of conversion. 

I am, &c., 

(Sd.) K. J. H. Birch, Major- Genl^ 

Secy, to the Govt of India.*' 

CoTTNciL Chambers ; 1 
Fort William, 23rd May, 1859. / 

The officers at once withdrew from giving any active 
assistance to the inquiries of the men ; the school was for a 
time broken up ; the Missionaries were deprived of facilities 
which they had enjoyed ; and the spirit of inquiry was 
checked. 

An account of the whole matter was published by the 
C.M.S. at home, and communications were made to the Secre- 
tary of State in England. The result was given in a des- 
patch of the Governor-General in Council, signed both by 
himself and by his members of Council, No. 61 of 1860, 
Home Department, dated 18th June, 1860, to the Right 
Hon'ble Sir Charles Wood, Bart., Secretary of State for 
India. 

The publication of all the circumstances of the case 
resulted happily in the restoration of liberty of action to 
Christian regimental officers, in respect of unofficial Chris- 
tian intercourse with their men ; and it is here referred to, 
to show that this liberty of action is now conceded to officers 
by the Supreme Government. The following letter from 
the Assistant Adjutant-General at Peshawar, to Major 
Morgan, Commanding, 24th P. I., dated Murree, 21st July, 
1860, defines the position of Christian Missionaries, in cases 
where a spirit of inquiry manifests itself in a Native Regi- 
ment : — 

" Sir, — In reply to your letter, dated 19th instant, 
I am directed by the Major-General (Sir Sydney Cotton) to 
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convey the following instructions for your guidance respect- 
ing Missionary Clergymen visiting the lines of the 24th 
Punjab Infantry. 

2. They are at all times to have free access to the 
Native Christians of the regiment, in their huts, in hospital, 
and on all occasions, so long as the men's duty is not inter- 
fered with ; but when in the lines, the religious instructions 
must be confined to the Christians only. 

3. The Missionary Clergymen must on no account 
enter into any conversation or discussion of a religious 
nature with any other soldier or individual in the lines of 
the regiment, this being forbidden by the regulations of the 
service ; but out of the Lines no impediment is to be placed 
in the way of the men attending their meetings and listen- 
ing to their instructions. 

(Sd.) T. Wright, 

Captain,^^ 

A General oflScer at home, at the same time, published 
a memo, on " the conduct of European officers towards 
Native soldiers in respect of religious questions," in 
which he writes : — " I may add what I know to be a fact, 
that, speaking of them as a body, officers who openly avow 
their Christian principles, and maintain a consistent Chris- 
tian life, are more respected by both Mahomedans and 
Hindus, and have more of their confidence, than the great 
majority of those who, thinking to conciliate their men, are 
ready to take part with all alike .... Our sepoys (in 
the Madras Presidency), both Mahomedan and Hindu, have 
never evinced the slightest objection to Christian schools, 
on religious grounds ; but they have freely resorted to 
them for the better education of their own children, for 
whom they have sought admission as a matter of indulgence. 
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It has been a common practice with our men, whenever the 
opportunity has offered, to send their children to Missionary 
schools.*' 

Before the publication of the order referred to, the 
sepoys in the 24th Native Infantry had flocked to both 
School and Church. At one time every Native officer in the 
wing of the regiment which was quartered at Khairabad 
near Attock was always present, at least once, at the Sunday 
services ; and many of the Native officers came, together 
with their sepoys, twice. A considerable number of men 
had been baptized. It was evident that the whole regi- 
ment was contemplating the possibility of their coming over 
in a body to Christianity. If one regiment of Muzbee 
Sikhs had become Christian, the other would probably have 
followed also. The whole of the hitherto lawless and 
dangerous tribe of Muzbee Sikhs would under these circum- 
stances have doubtless become Christian, and would at this 
moment be probably deriving benefit from the teaching 
both in Church and School, and from regular Christian 
instruction given by their own Native Pastors to both old 
and young. So important did the movement at the time 
appear to be, that the desire was expressed, that the regi-» 
ment should be made over to the Punjab Frontier Force, 
to be cantoned (as the Guide Corps and the Gurkha regi-p 
ments now are) in some fixed locality, where the wives and 
the families of the men might live ; and where opportunities 
for Christian instruction could be given to all who desired 
it We believe that a proposal was made that two regiments 
of the Frontier Force should be given in exchange fpr this 
regiment ; and that the proposal was declined. The officer 
who had raised the regiment, and had led them with 
such splendid results at Delhi, was no longer in command ; 
and after a short time he left the corps ; other officers, who 
had some of thenj little or no interest in the Christiftqi 
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movement, were appointed to it ; and we believe that "at the 
present time not one Christian sepoy remains in the regiment. 

An opportunity for Christianizing a whole clan, and 
that one belonging to the dangerous classes, was thus 
neglected and lost. The acquisition of a tribe like this, who 
are unconnected by caste with either Hinduism or Sikhism, 
would not only have been unattended with danger, but would 
have been a source of strength to our English Government. 
A whole tribe would have become attached to us by ties 
which would have made it their interest for ever to stand 
by us both in weal and woe. But the opportunity is now 
past and gone. We refer to it with reference to the future, 
rather than the past, It is evident, that if ever in God's good 
Providence any similar event should again occur, the neglect 
of an opportunity like this, whether from indifference, or 
from a false and foolish timidity of offending Native religious 
prejudices, would be a political blunder, and an error in one 
of the principles of statecraft, which no Government in 
Europe or in Asia should ever make. The instincts and the 
policy of our Punjab Government have always been politi- 
cally for the interests of our English rule in India in every 
way. 

It is interesting to observe that at the very time when 
the events referred to were taking place in India, Lord 
Palmerston, the Prime Minister, and Sir Charles Wood, the 
Minister of State for India, were receiving a deputation, 
which was introduced by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
consisted of members of both Houses of Legislature, of men 
of high positions in various professions, and of the represen- 
tatives of Missionary Societies of all denominations. Sir 
Charles Wood spontaneously acknowledged to the deputa- 
tion that " no persons could be more anxious to promote the 
«pread of Christianity in India than they were. Independently 
jof Christian considerations^ he believed that every additional 
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Christian in India is an additional bond of union with 

England, and an additional source of strength to the Empire." 

" And, " Lord Palmerston added, " I think we are all agreed 
as to the end. It is not only our duty, but it is our interest 
to promote the diffusion of Christianity, as far as possible, 
throughout the whole length and breadth of India." 

It is interesting also to remember that the baptism of the 
head of the Punjab nation, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 
took place with the cordial sanction of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, then Governor-General of India ; and the cere- 
mony was performed by a Government Chaplain, the Revd. 
W. J. Jay, in the presence of Mr. BuUer, the Judge, Mr. 
Cunningham, the Magistrate, Colonel Rowcroft, the Com- 
manding Officer. Colonel Alexander, of the Artillery, Major 
Tudor Tucker, Dr. Login, and other Government officers. 
In his minute of the 28th February, 1850, Lord Dalhousie 
alludes to this baptism of the Maharajah as remarkably sig- 
nalizing the period of his Government. We remember also 
that the baptism of Master Ram Chundar, then Mathema- 
tical Master of the Government College at Delhi, took place 
at Delhi on the 11th July, 1852, with the full sanction of 
Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor, N.-W. P. ; in the 
presence of Sir Thomas Metcalfe, the Governor-Generars 
Agent at Delhi, Mr. Gubbins, the Judge, Major Lewis, of 
the Artillery, and Dr. Ross, the Civil Surgeon. 

The reception which the Native Christians of the Punjab 
gave to the Prince of Wales at the City Mission House, 
Umritsur, was an event which will never be forgotten by 
any one who was present on that occasion. An address, 
together with copies of the Holy Scriptures in the vernacu- 
lars, was presented to H. R. H. by the Kanwar Sahib (the 
brother of the late Rajah of Kapurthalla, who had become 
a Christian some months before), Master Ram Chundar (who 
was then the Director of Public Instruction in the Patiala 
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State), and Mr. Abdullah Athim (who was then an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner), in the presence of many hundred 
Native Christians, who had flocked together to see the eldest 
son of their Queen, and their future Emperor and King. 
It was then felt by all, that the Native Christians of India 
had become, as they said, a qaum, a recognized class 
amongst the people of India, than whom more loyal subjects 
of the Empress-Queen do not exist in the whole land. 

The address which was given to the Native Christians 
of the Punjab by the Viceroy, the Marquis of Ripon, in the 
Alexandra School, Umritsur, has been already given above. 

We have here referred to events which took place in 
the Punjab more than twenty years ago, because no account 
of thirty years of C.M.S. Missionary work in the Punjab 
would be complete without it ; and because the history of 
the past will be our best guide in events to come. The 
results of Christian Missions in a country like India can 
never be without their political aspect. Our Government 
is now placing power in the hands of the people ; and the 
people are now rapidly beginning to discover that in 
consequence of education, rapid locomotion, and the freedom 
of speech and the Press, they have already a measure of 
power in their own hands. Everything, therefore, that has 
any reference to practical morality and honesty and truth 
must be of great importance to all persons who have any 
official connexion with the Government or the people. 

We gratefully acknowledge that in no heathen country 
in the world, we believe, are greater opportunities offered 
to Missionary work, by any Government, than they are in 
India. Religious toleration and protection are afforded alike 
to Christians, Hindus, Mahomedans, and Sikhs ; and religious 
liberty is given equally to all. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



OUR WANTS. 



These are three in number : — (1), our want of agents ; 
(2), our want of a more defined system in our Missionary 
work ; and (3), our want of funds. 



1. Our need of Agents. 

We have seen that the Punjab is still almost entirely a 
Missionary sphere of labour. There are as yet but few 
Christian converts in it. The field is one most promising ; 
but it is one which has yet to be cultivated. Christianity has 
effectd a lodgment in it ; but " there remaineth yet very 
much land to be possessed." 

For our comparatively few converts we must indeed 
have Native Pastors. But our chief want in the Punjab is 
that of Evangelists. Our Native Pastors for the present 
must be also Evangelists ; and our Evangelists must be also 
Pastors, to feed Christ's sheep wherever they may be found. 
Our model must be St. Paul, in his relations both with his 
converts and with the Jews, and with the heathen also. We 
must everywhere " teach" the disciples, and ^'evangelize" the 
heathen. It is evident also, that our Evangelists in the Punjab 
must be Natives, as well as Europeans ; for India must be won 
for Christ by Natives, as well as held for Him when won ; even 
as it has been in part won by them for England, and is now 
held in a great measure by them. The Church must be the 
Mission, and the Mission must be the whole Church. The 
work must be carried on by both Europeans and Natives 
combined ; for in our present circumstances, we meet with 
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only failure, when it is left in the hands either of Europeans 
alone, or of Natives alone ; or in the hands of Ministers alone, 
or of the laymen alone. We work not only for the people, 
but we work also by them. 

For such a work, we need helpers and help of every kind. 
We need women as well as men. We believe that all these will 
Christ supply. His workers have many different gifts and 
endowments, based on their capacities to receive them and 
capabilities to use them, which qualify them for his work ; 
which are all given by the same Spirit. They are appointed to 
many different offices, for many different services and 
administrations ; which are all given by the same Lord. 
And there are many different effects and results, which 
are wrought in the exercise of these gifts, and in the 
performance of many services in the different offices ; which 
are all given by the same God, who worketh all in all. It is 
our part to pray, and to watch, and to wait for workers ; 
and to receive and enlist from every quarter whomever 
He may send, and whenever He sends them ; and then 
to train them ; and then to employ them in His service. 
The Church needs men and women of every class and 
rank in society, both Europeans and Natives ; both those 
who are connected with the Government service and those 
who are independent of it. We have seen that many of our 
Lord's choicest servants in the Punjab have been distinguished 
officers of the Government, who have held high positions 
in the country. The Church needs them all. And it needs 
also the very lowest Native or Eurasian or European in the 
Province, if only he is a true servant of Christ. It needs 
them troxa every class of society, and for many different kinds 
of service. And one worker succeeds another, just as he is 
needed ; for the great worker is God ; and men are fellow- 
workers with God. Generation after generation of workers 
passes away ; but He remains the same. When one worker 
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dies, he visits his people in the persons of other workers, 
and carries on the work. He works in them mightily and 
eflfectually, to will and to do of his good pleasure, according 
to the power that worketh in them ; just as the Prince of 
the world now also works in the children of disobedience. 
" My Father," says Christ, " worketh hitherto and I work." 
His Spirit also works, and God works in and through His 
people ; and the work must prosper, as far as it is His, simply 
because it is His. 

The Church Missionary Society is only one source 
from which Mission agents are supplied. We must enlist 
agents from every source, for every kind of Christian 
work, in His cause. 

We especially in this country now need men of power, 
who will become leaders in this work. Dr. Maclear writes 
in his Apostles of Medioeval Europe : — 

*^ If we turn to the most eminent apostles of the mediae- 
val period, we cannot but be struck with the immense 
influence of individual energy, and the subduing force of 
personal character. Around individuals centred not merely 
the life, but the very existence of the Churches of Europe. 
Where others trembled, they showed no fear ; where others 
ventured nothing, they ventured everything." 

We read in history of two noble men, who lived toge- 
ther as teacher and pupil in a school of great repute, at 
Bee in Normandy ; who afterwards did much to mould our 
Church of England in its present form, and who successively 
became Archbishops of Canterbury. Their names were Lan- 
franc and Anselm. It is said of them that they were "attracted 
to each other by a common sympathy, and were bound 
together by a common object, namely, that of educating and 
elevating the bold, arrogant, ambitious Norman race.'* For 
this object they lived ; they attracted men of like minds 
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to them ; and they succeeded in their undertaking. In the 
whole of Asia, there could be perhaps hardly a greater work 
that could be attempted by our great teachers and pupils in 
our Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, or in our great 
public schools, than that of educating and elevating the bold, 
chivalrous races of the Sikhs and Afghans. In the Punjab, 
we have seen that many great men have been attracted to 
each other by this common sympathy, and have attracted 
others to them ; and that, they were all bound together 
by the same object. In Missionary matters our Bishop of 
Lahore has attracted to the work Mr. Knott and Mr. Gordon, 
and many others also. His Missionary spirit has awakened 
the same spirit in many ; and has quickened the spirit of 
Missionaries everywhere. 

We need now men of power and influence for the Mas- 
ter's work in the Punjab. George Herbert wrote in the 
year 1625 : — " It hath been formerly judged that the 
domestic servants of the King of Heaven should be of the 
noblest families on earth ; and though the iniquity of the 
late times have made clergymen meanly valued, and the sacred 
name of Priest (or of Missionary) contemptible, yet will 
I labour to make it honourable, by consecrating all my learning 
and all my poor abilities to advance the glory of that God 
that gave them ; knowing that I can never do too much for 
Him that hath done so much for me as to make me a Chris- 
tian. And I will labour to be like my Saviour, by making 
humility lovely in the eyes of all men, and by following the 
merciful and meek example of my dear Jesus." 

Time was when the great and the noble men of the 
highest birth thought it their greatest honor to be permitted 
to devote their lives to the service of God in Missionary enter- 
prise. Columba, we are told, was of the royal family of 
Ireland. .Winfred (St. Boniface), who did so much to plant 
and extend the faith of Christ in Thuringia and Hesse ; and 
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who became Metropolitan of Mayence, and exercised juris- 
diction over Worms, Spires, Cologne, Utrecht, and the newly- 
evangelized tribes whom he had won over to the Christian 
faith, was the son of noble parents who lived near Exeter. 
He died a martyr's death in Frisia, and is still known as the 
Apostle of the Teutons. Columbanus, who evangelized 
Austrasia and Burgundy, was the son of noble parents in 
Leinster. It is said that the school he formed in Luxeuil 
was " the most celebrated and the most frequented school in 
Christendom in the seventh century. As it always happens, 
when a great centre of Christian virtues is formed in the 
world, light and life shone forth from it, and lightened all 
around with irresistible energy." Ecgbert of Northumbria, 
and Sturmi of Bavaria, were both of them of noble descent. 
" No stories," it is said, " were listened to in those times in 
the Anglo-Saxon monasteries, with greater zest and avidity, 
than those which were connected with the adventurous 
Missions" of these great and holy men. In those days men 
Christianized whole districts and countries. They literally 
^^ through faith subdued kingdoms," because they " obtained 
the promises." What hinders it, but our own lack of faith, 
and zeal and love, that men do not do so also now. Our 
lament, in the present day, like that of Richard Baxter in his 
day, is "not that bad men are so very bad, but that good men 
are so little good." 

The spiritual power of leading souls to heaven was 
recognized in former days as the greatest glory, which princes 
or great men on earth could gain. 

Dr. Vaughan writes : — " The ministry is no mechanical 
tigency. It is the living man. The ascended Lord gave 
gifts unto men, but the gifts themselves were men too ; 
Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors, and Teachers. The 
ministry is the minister. If the man is without life, so i» 
die work." 
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Our prayer is, that in some way or another, from one 
source or another, God may now send us agents. We need 
especially those who will be leaders. We should thankfully 
welcome to this work some men of noble birth, if He is 
pleased to send them. We need men who can speak 
and write well ; and especially men who can organize ; and 
whose leading the people will willingly follow. When Sir 
Herbert Edwardes was in Peshawur, the Afghan Chiefs said 
that they would " sooner ride after him than after any 
other man they knew." Great minds show great sympathy 
and consideration for the people, and this, especially in 
India, wins their confidence and affection. Sir John Malcolm 
wrote : — ^' No business, however urgent, and no meal, how- 
ever hungry I am, is allowed to prevent the instant access 
of any human being, however humble he may be. He is heard 
and answered, either at the moment or at an hour appointed 
by myself." 

We heed now many workers. We need preachers, and 
itinerators, and translators, and writers, and medical missiona- 
ries, and educators, and superintendents. May God send to us 
those whom He may appoint, and whom He is pleased to 
honor, in the ministry of his Gospel, in the land of the 
Punjab and Sindh. 



2. Our need of System. 

That we are on the eve of great religious changes in 
India, there can be no doubt. Sir Bartle Frere wrote some 
jears ago : — 

" I assure you that whatever you may be told to the 
contrary, the teaching of Christianity among 160 millions 
of civilized industrious Hindus and Mahomedans in India 
is effecting changes, moral, social and political, which, for 
^extent and rapidity of effect, are far more extraordinary 
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than you or your fathers have witnessed in modem 
Europe. . . . Statistical facts can in no way convey any ade- 
quate idea of the work done in any part of India. The 
eflfect is often enormous, where there has not been a single 
avowed conversion." 

The Natives speak of it, as much as Europeans do. 
All who care to see it know that great changes are at hand. 
Are we prepared for them, when they come ? 

Our Missionary work is very manifold ; and the object 
which we have in view is very great. We believe that in 
the present state of the Punjab, our Missions, or rather 
our Christian Churches, and especially those which are in 
our chief centres, should be the fountain and source and 
channel, in God's good providence, and by his help, of every 
kind of religious effort which can benefit the people. We 
believe that they should concentrate in themselves many 
different kinds of labours, for the great advantage of the 
people, for whom they have been founded. Their agents 
should be the great teachers of Christianity, both to Chris- 
tians and the Heathen ; the great itinerants and pioneers 
and evangelists, in every direction around them ; the great 
educationalists of the children, whether boys or girls, whe- 
ther Christian or non-Christian ; the great translators, and 
writers, and distributors of religious and useful books ; the 
great doctors and healers of the sick, both in towns and 
villages ; the great givers of hospitality to strangers ; and 
the great friends and helpers of the poor. 

If such be our aim and object, it is evident that 
our Missionary work needs careful system and organiza- 
tion. No Government can succeed without it. In all admi- 
nistrations on earth it is requisite that some defined 
plan of operations should be organized, which should be 
regularly carried on, and continually improved and enlarged. 
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Foundations which are once laid down, should be systemati- 
cally built on ; and not hastily laid aside, either by passing 
exigencies, or by mere individual preferences. 

Our Missionary efforts have hitherto been too diffuse. 
To send one Missionary here, and another there, to distant 
positions, which can have no bearing the one on the other, 
can hardly be the way to convert to Christianity a coun- 
try like India. It is said that the success of Napoleon 
the Great resulted from his always '^massing the greatest 
number of men ' (that were needed for the object which 
he had in view) " on the decisive point of the scene of 
action." It is said also of Alexander the Great that he 
owed his victories to the fact that ** he set always vigorously 
on one place." 

In India we can hardly yet say that we have any 
very clearly defined or united plan of action. *The solitary 
Missionary often stniggles on as best he may, and soon 
becomes discouraged. His health quickly fails him, from 
overtaxed energies, or more often perhaps from losing heart. 
When he dies, or leaves the country, he is succeeded by 
another, who does his best, but who perhaps carries on 
his work on altogether a different plan ; or sometimes per- 
haps for a time he has no successor at all, because there 
is no one to send. In our modem Missions we seem thus 
to be working in too desultory a way. We lack system. At 
present each Missionary in some respects is a law to himself. 
He does what he can, and what he believes to be best. But 
this often implies both a waste of power and uncertainty in 
continued action. 

To preserve the continuity of our work, and to make it 
more effective, the recommendation has been of late made 
from several different quarters, that well-qualified leadersr 
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should be placed in responsible charge of fixed districts; 
This system is that which was found to be practically most 
successful in all early and mediaeval Missions. In olden times 
these leaders and general directors were usually elected by 
the workers themselves. His duties were " to govern souls, 
and to heal and support them." On all important business 
he consulted with all the workers, asking the advice of each, 
even of the youngest; assuming to himself the right of 
making the final decision. On such occasions it is said that 
" all should be called to council, for God often reveals 
to the youngest and simplest minds what is best." In lesser 
matters the advice of the elder members was thought suffi- 
cient. " If there is one amongst you," said Columbanus, one 
of the greatest leaders of Missionary work in the Middle 
Ages, "who holds different sentiments generally from the 
others, send him awayT 

Mohtalefhbert tells us, in his Monks of the West, that 
wherever discipline was strictly maintained in the Missions 
and Monasteries of olden days, there volunteers were abun- 
dant. Wherever discipline was neglected, they were but few. 
Our need of a stricter discipline in modern Missions may per- 
haps be a reason why Missionaries are so few. 

We believe that in this manner the work would be 
carried on more systematically, and would become more con- 
solidated, and thus gain strength. More men and means 
would also be probably gained to the cause, both from Eng- 
land and India; and efforts to reach the Chiefs and higher 
classes amongst the people would be more effectual. 

The following letter from the Bishop of Calcutta, 
Metropolitan of India, to the Chairman of the Punjab Church 
Council, expresses his mature views on this important sub- 
ject. It was written after he had visited every part' of India, 
and had had unusual opportunities of personally witnessing 
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Missionary operations in every part of the country. His 
Lordship writes : — 

The Tery important subjects upon which you have asked 
ray opinion have not, I assure you, been forgotten, but their 
very importance seemed to demand, that I should only write 
upon them after full consideration ; and then the leisure for 
formulating the results it has not been easy to secure. 

I have doubted whether I should deal with them in a 
general way, or with special reference to your position in the 
Punjab. Perhaps I had better write first in general terms ; 
and then apply my principles to your case as far as I can. 

Now it seems to be generally accepted, that a distinction 
must be drawn between the principles to be acted upon, while 
the work is still in a Missionary stage of development, and then 
to be adopted, when the converts are in sufficient numbers to be 
gathered together in pastorates. 

So long as it is still Missionary work, I seem to have 
arrived at the following principles : — 

I. Let the Missionary body occupy a central position in 
strength, with all the agents deemed necessary, evangelistic, 
medical, educational, male and female, more or less closely as- 
sociated together, worshipping together, and taking counsel 
together, and being surrounded with all the needful central 
institutions. 

II. One of the body to act as head of the party, he to 
be not necessarily the senior, but the one recognized by all, as 
endowed with those gifts, which seem to qualify him for the 
delicate work of keeping all in harmonious action ; not control- 
ling so much, as guidincr, just keeping all together ; and knowing 
how to leave each agent sufficiently free for the exercise of his 
or her special gifts. 

III. "When the body at the centre has become so estab- 
lished, and to feel that it can afford to go forth, then it should 
begin to push out in what I may describe as skirmishing order, 
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but never getting so clear away, as to break connexion with 
tbe centre, visiting villages round about, &c. ; but fallingjfback 
on the centre from time to time, until it seems plain that 
certain places may be occupied as outposts. 

IV. In conducting evangelistic work, making preaching 
tours, &c., tbe different agencies should act in concert ; thus, if 
(a Missionary visits a village, be should be followed by a kdy 
worker to deal with the women; if possible, a medical Mission- 
airy to deal with the sick, and so on ; if the medical Missionary 
is the first to make an impression, he should be followed by the 
iBlvangelist. Thus the attack is knade in force, and you avoid 
spending str^ength in desultory warfare. This of course would 
not prevent occasional raids into more distant parts« 

V. The time for settling more permanently in an out* 
post should be regulated mainly by the evident desire of the 
people to do something definite towards providing for the 
settlement of a Catechist or other agent. A Catechist (or 
better still, two together) should at first be stationed, in some 
measure supported, by the people (they finding a place for him 
to live in, or providing him with food, &c.), and his definite 
work should be to keep alive the impressions made by the 
Missionary or other agents at his last visit; preparing the 
way for his next visit; and reporting what occurs. 

VI. Outposts will thus develop and increase in num- 
ber; and as converts' are granted, these outposts will become 
pastorates, and a Priest and Deacon should be then placed 
with the Catechist. All the needful pastoral machinery will 
then be supplied ; and I should make it a strong point at 
this stage, that the converts should begin to interest them- 
selves, and take part in the further extension of the evange- 
listic work : surrounding hamlets should be worked ; and 
BO gradually a sort of parish be formed, with a Mother Church 
at this outpost, and perhaps a Catechist, and a kutcha Chapel 
in the hamlet. This outpost will thus gradually become a 
eentrO; or rather a sub-centre, still however linked with the 
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©riginal centre. We seem now to have passed out of the Missioiv- 
arj stage into the pastorate,, and then — 

VII. With a Priest and Deacon at each outpost centre, 
with Gatechists in the hamlets, you will have a parish ; and 
these outposts should be fixed upon with a view to becoming 
such. The Parish will ijie^ct have its Church Committee, or 
Parochial Council ; and Native agencies will arise according to 
circumstances. 

YIII. |n time it will be desirable to have a centric 
amongst these centres; and here a;^ this, which I shall call f^ 
district centre, a tried and experienced Priest with suitable 
staff, should be plaped; with such institutions provided, an 
n»ay be necessary for the benefit of the surrounding district^. 
ThiB Priest should have a certain amount of authority, and 
responsibility, over the surrounding pastorates attached to hijs 
centre; and be thus tested ami educated for employment in. 
higher poQts. The District Church Council should be held, 
here under his presidency, if he were equal to the post ^ and 
he \vould gradually gain a position, of trust, which, should be 
accompanied by some increase of stipend or other substantial 
benefit). Of course. all this could only be developed by degrees^ 
but it is what we should aim at. As then the Church thus 
developed, districts would increase; and all would be preparing 
for the time when a Bishop (I think for this country, certainly 
in the first instance, an Assistant Bishop) should if posisibla 
be appointed!. 

An.d now to apply these principles to the. questions you 
have put to me in reference to your case '^ — 

In reply to subject (I), I do think that great additional 
strength would be given to the work, if at your chief oentret^ 
you had what I should call a presiding Missionary in accordr^ 
ance with my principle. (II). The broad lines upon which the. 
work is to be conducted should be drawn after mutual counsel- 
and prayerful deliberation ;— to ensure that the whole boJy of 
agents be consenting, and heartily ready to. co-operate in th^. 
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general line of action ; but the presiding MisBionarj woald be 
the person to gi^e the impulse and guidance in working out the 

details. 

On your second point, as to the position of the Alexandra 
School, Batala {School, dsc., these should I think be regarded as 
the Central Schools for the higher education of the superior 
class and quality of children; they, the children, might be the 
cream drawn ofiT from the district schools, the children ot the 
Mission Agents, <&c., &c. ; and as regards the Batala Boys' 
School, it should supply lads for the Lahore Diyinity School. 

As to the use to be made of the Lahore Book Deposi- 
tory, I feel hardly able to help you; but as regards the Col- 
porteurs, these should be attached to the centres, and be the 
means of disseminating the particular kind of books, <ko., which 
the presiding Missionary would know to be specially suitable 
for his particular centre and district. 

Next on the Village Mission question ; there can, I think, 
be no doubt about their importance; and the principles which 
I have laid down in paras. Ill, IV, and V, will shew how I think 
they should be conducted. My strong point is, that the work 
should be done systematically, all the different kinds of agency 
being brought to bear in force. If any one agent gets in the 
edge of the wedge, the others should drive it home ; and the effect 
produced should be so nursed and watched, as to ensure that, at 
the proper time and proper place, the station be occupied by a 
a resident agent, and gradually developed. This will sometimes 
necessitate an exercise of self restraint in the matter of roving 
over too large an area, but the reward will soon come, in the 
consciousness of strength imparted to the efforts. From time 
to time however, it will be well to make excursions into distant 
parts, outside the range of practical operations. 

Care should be taken that the multiplication of these 
village outposts does not bring heavy financial burdens upon 
the Central Mission. All should be done, at least at first, in a 
very humble way ; the people themselves should be made to feel 
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the want, and then wish to supply it ; and then determine to 
Bupply it, rather than the Mission provide what is required. 

On your last question about the training of Native and 
Eurasian Agents, much may be done though your high schools, 
I mean such as the Batala and Alexandra Schools ; but great 
care should, I think, be taken in selecting for training those 
persons, who have'not been trained in early years in your own 
institutions. It should be ever remembered that after all, few 
persons are really qualified to undertake work which is to in- 
fluence the lives and the souls of their fellow men I also strongly 
iidvise that somehow provision be made for gradually training 
in practical work, A young person under training should be 
attached to an experienced agent, accompanying him in his work, 
and be with him even in his study, learning from him, by seeing 
and hearing what he does and how he does it. 

I have written what I have here advised at your request, 
and with at least the satisfaction of hoping that it may prove 
to you how deeply interested I am in all that concerns the 
Mission work. I could many a time wish that I was one of the 
bftnd- 

(Sd.) Edward R., Calcutta, 

The Missionary lines of action which have been marked 
out in this truly valuable letter have met with the very cordial 
approval and support of our own Bishop and Diocesan The 
Bishop of Lahore ; who writes : — 

I wish that the Society, or rather the Society's workers 
were likely to favor a course so systematic ; for too many of our 
brethren, the skirmishing order seems preferable to the mar- 
shalled and orderly array of battle. But I hope that what he 
(the Bishop of Calcutta) has said (added to my own strongly 
felt conviction on this point) may enable you to feel more con- 
fidence in devising by slow degrees a scheme for working out 
the systematic distribution of work in the various districts 
around Umritsur. 
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Around Delhi this plan is being developed wibb great 
0UCCG8S; and more and more land is thus being possessed;, 
different tehsils being assigned to each of tho brethren. Accord- 
ing to the Bishop's plan, a Medical Agent, School Agent, and 
Evangelist, would gradually be brought to co-operate in each 
central agency; under local direction of the different Junior 
Missiouaries ; the whole work being under one General Head 
Director. 

(Sd.) T. v., Lahors. 



3. Our need of Funds.. 

An appeal has been lately sent forth to our Churche» 
in Europe and America on behalf of Indian Missions, by the 
Decennial Missionary Conference, which met a few months 
ago in Calcutta, of which the following is an extract: — 

In the name of the great Conference which has recently met 
we urge upon the Churches of Europe and America to do far more 
than they have yet done for India. We appeal especially to 
Britain, into whose hands God has in so wondrous a way entrusted 
this great Indian Empire ; and to America, with its energy and 
wealth, the land of such marvellous growth ; and we ask them to 
come " to the help of the Lord against the mighty,'* — those mighty 
giants, Hinduism, Muhammadanism, and Buddhism. We appeal 
to young men and women, who " are strong and have overcome 
the wicked one," and ask if they will not devote themselves to 
this great work. They will meet, it is true, with many discourage- 
ments and trials, and they will find the reality of Mission life 
different from the romance of it ; but we believe we may confidently 
assert that, among the hundreds of men and women engaged in 
Missionary labour who were gathered together in the Conference, 
there were none who regretted that they had given themselves to 
this cause, or who believed that there was any nobler work to 
which they could have consecrated their lives. 

This letter was read before the Committee of Corres- 
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pondence of the Church Missionary Society in London, on 
March 20th, and the following Resolution was passed: — 

Resolved. That the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society deeply feel the vast importance of the work in India, and 
the claims which that country has, in view of the considerations 
referred to by the Secretaries of the Decennial Missionary Con- 
ference, and of the special circumstances of India at the present 
time, for increased efforts to be made by the several Missionary 
Societies for its evangelization. They hope for themselves to be 
able to continue to devote to their India Missions what they are 
expending on them at present, and also the due proportion of any 
general increase of men and means with which it shall please God 
to entrust them, looking forward at the same time with confident 
hope to the latent energies of the native Churches being gradually 
developed, and to a more rapid and vigorous extension of Mission- 
ary work being brought about thereby^ 

All honor to the Church Missionary Society, and to 
other Missionary Societies also, for all they have done in 
the Heathen world. Yet it is evident that there is a 
limit to the resources and efforts of any one Society ; and 
especially when their operations are extended to so many 
countries in three Continents, Asia, Africa, and America. 
In every part of the world, new Missions are of necessity 
continually being established, and old Missions need con- 
stant reinforcements, '^ With sorrow our Church Missionary 
Society are obliged to refuse numerous demands for want of 
funds. Their Missionary work all over the world, thank 
God, is rapidly expanding, but the funds do not keep up 
with the rate of expansion." 

As regards the Punjab and Sindh, the Society will do 
their part. They have established and will maintain many 
Missions ; and they will give the due proportion of any 
general increase of men and means, with which it shall 
please God to entrust them. 
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We believe that it would be for the interests of Mis- 
sions in India, and of Central Asia generally, were the 
Society strongly to reinforce their Punjab Missions ; on 
the same principle, that the Government, for the benefit 
of the whole Empire, have strengthened their frontier 
garrisons, even though, in so doing, they have to some 
extent denuded other Provinces. Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
in writing to Sir John Lawrence in 1857, says, " We could 
sacrifice any other province without a pang or a doubt, but the 
Empire's reconquest depends on the Punjab." We hope 
that the Society will still largely increase their present 
agency in the Punjab. It is for their own interest to do so. 
We wish for the evangelization of the '^ Land of the Five 
Rivers," the land of Punjabis, and Sikhs, and Afghans, and 
Beluchis, and Sindhis, not merely on their own account, 
but because we believe that the Christianizing of these 
countries will lead to the Christianizing of other countries 
also. We believe that the Society at home will soon see this, 
and will make special eflfbrts for the evangelization of the 
Punjab. 

Any retrogade policy in our Missionary operations 
can only be suicidal to our own interests. Dara lost the 
battle at Fatehabad with Aurungzebe, and lost the Empire 
and his own life also, by merely descending from his 
elephant in the midst of the fight. Sir John Lawrence 
wrote to Lord Dalhousie, that " a defensive fight is usually 
a losing one. In politics, as in war, the assailant has many 
advantages. " 

The policy of the Christian Church, as regards India, 
is now to go boldly on, and endeavour to win this whole 
country for Christ ; and to seek in faith for the requisite 
means from every source, which may enable them to do so ; 
in the sure trust that God will provide them. " Make this 
valley full of ditches" (2nd Kings iii, 16) was the text of 
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the annual sennon of the Church Missionary Society, 
which was preached by Canon Tristram in May las^^tf'rom 
whatever sources the living water may flow, make^- ready the 
canals, and the trenches, and the tanks, both great and small, 
that the Water of Life may come in to irrigate this dry and 
hardened soil, which only needs the water, in order that 
" her wildernesses may be like Eden, and her deserts like the 
garden of the Lord. For in the wilderness shall waters 
break out, and streams in the desert ; and the parched ground 
shall become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water ; " 
and these streams will then fertilize other countries also. 

In the last letter that was written by Mr. Henry Carre 
Tucker, before his death, to the Secretary of the Punjab 
Religious Book Society, the following passage occurs : — 
" I want you to make hay while the sun shines; as there is a 
tide in all these things which needs to be taken at the flood. 
Get all the money and material you can from all Societies ; 
and go on as fast as you possibly can, so as to have a pure 
literature ready for the rising generation of boys and girls." 

We thank God that considerable help is being already 
aCForded to our Punjab Missions from many difiFerent sources. 
We have seen that no less than Rs. 86,050 are received 
annually in the different Punjab and Sindh Missions, from 
subscriptions and Church collections, from school fees, and 
Government grants-in-aid, to supplement the Rs. 146,047 
which are given by the Parent Society. We hope that the 
time may soon come when the amount received from local 
and other sources, may at least equal the amount which is 
given by the Home Society. We have seen that many of our 
Missions have received such large contributions, that they have 
been able sometimes to defray almost all local expenses from 
local funds, with the exception of the allowances of the Mis- 
sionaries. The writer remembers a time when money flowed 
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in so freely to Peshawur, that he wrote to Mr. Venn to asK 
what he should do with it. We have seen that the Lahore 
Divinity College, and the Alexandra Girls' School have 
been erected chiefly through private subscriptions. To the 
latter institution, one gentleman, Mr. W. C. Jones, alone 
contributed at different times no less than £1,600. Our 
Churches, Schools, and Mission Houses, have many of 
them been erected in the same manner, chiefly from Local 
funds. The Batala Mission and Boarding School for the 
boys of the better classes of Native Christians have been 
established, and we believe will be also endowed, by one 
person, the Revd. F. H. Baring. The present Depository of 
the Bible and Religious Book Society was erected and pre- 
sented to the Society by one friend, at a cost of Rs. 25,000, 
which was given anonymously. There is not a Church 
Missionary Society's Mission in the country that has not 
received many substantial tokens of private beneficence. 
In the Umritsur, Lahore, Kotgurh, Peshawur, the Derajat, 
and the Beluch Missions, these offerings have amounted to 
Rs. 10,000 or more, at a time. Li fact, almost every Mission in 
the Punjab has been both established and largely supported 
by Christian Laymen. We believe that this spirit of devotion 
and liberality still continues ; and that in one way or another 
the means will be forthcoming for the prosecution and large 
extension of Missionary work in these lands. 

The question before us is how we may hope to receive, 
for Missionary work of every kind all the funds which are 
now so necessarily required. We believe : — 

1. That several departments of the work may 
advantageously be made over to otJier Societies, when once 
our system and definite plan of operations is organized and! 
developed. Already the Bible Society at home and in this 
country defray all the expenses of the translation and 
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publication and circulation of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Vernaculars. Our Religious Book Society, with the help 
especially of the Religious Tract Society, and also of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society, are responsible for 
the publication and sale of Vernacular Christian Books. 
Our Zenana Societies, and especially the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society, are gradually taking over from us 
the whole work of Missions to the women and girls. We 
believe that the time has come when an Education Society 
is needed to take over charge of some of our Mission Schools, 
provided they still continue to be carried on (as woman's 
work always is) in connection with the Mission. It would 
also be advantageous to the cause, if some Medical Mis^ 
sionary Society would take over the charge of our Medical 
Missions, and provide for their maintenance and support, aa 
a special work. 

2. Our hope is that men and loormn too, who have 
private means , may be led by God's Spirit to devote themselves 
to this work ; and may come forth from their homes in 
England, to make Christ known in the Punjab. Already 
through God's mercy, we have had many men and women 
too, and still have them, who take no salary from any 
Society, but who give noble gifts to them, such as those 
which we have already described. There is room for many 
more honorary workers, and especially in our Village Mis-, 
sions, where all the powers and resources of workers are called 
into active exercise. We may add, that in the Punjab, hill 
stations are always available, for those whose health will not 
allow them to remain the whole year round in the heat of 
the plains. We believe that much of the secular work of 
our Missions might advantageously devolve on Laymen, 
and especially so, if Laymen would become Missionaries, 
SkJxd undertake it in connexion with a defined Mission system. 
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Our Missionaries would thus be set free for the super- 
intendence and supervision of the Native Churches under 
their own Native Pastors, and for the evangelization of the 
Heathen. 

3. We look for much help, and ultimately for endow- 
ments and liberal gifts from wealthy Natives and other friends* 
This is no new thing in India, for every year large 
sums are given by Native Princes, and by the people too, 
for religious purposes, and especially for endowments of 
a religious character. Our C.M.S. Mission School and Col- 
lege in Benares were endowed by Baboo Jay Narain. In 
Umritsur a fruitful garden has been given by Sardar Dyal 
Singh of Majitha, one of the leading Chiefs of the Punjab, in 
order that a Christian Mission School may be ever carried 
on in his village of Majitha. 

His HighnesstheMaharajahof the Punjab, Dhuleep Singh, 
has given for many years Rs. 500 a year to the Umritsur 
Mission School, which has only been lately discontinued, 
but which we hoped would have become an endowment. A 
Christian friend has expressed the hope that he will endow 
the Mission of Muzaffargurh, an out-station of Multan, 
with Rs. 400 per annum for the maintenance of a Christian 
Catechist, in a district in which for many years he lived and 
laboured as Deputy Commissioner. The habit of giving 
endowments to our Missions should be encouraged and 
promoted in every way, in order that some settled income 
may be yearly received which can be depended on. 

We believe, also, that in God's good time, many liberal 
gifts will be given for this object by those to whom God has 
given riches. We have seen how Mr. W. C. Jones has lately 
given, through the Church Missionary Society, £35,000 to 
India, and £72,000 to China. There are those at home, and 
there are natives in this country also, whose annual income • 
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is <30tmted by tens of thousands of ponnds; and who 
sometimes, when they die, leave millions behind them. 
Dr. Livingstone believed that ** the time would come, when 
rich men and great men would think it an honor to support 
whole stations of Missionaries, instead of spending their 
money on hounds and horses." We hear of men at home 
who, with their own incomes, are supporting theatres with a 
lavish expenditure, which can never bring them comfort or 
profit either in life, or in death, when they thus heedlessly and 
prodigally misuse some of the greatest gifts which have 
been entrusted to them by God. A better return both to their 
.children and heirs would be received, were they to seek to 
impart the riches of God's grace which last to all eternity, 
and convey His blessings, to whole heathen nations. This 
would give comfort and satisfaction, which pomp or waste 
can never afford. Worthy is the Lamb to receive riches." 
There are those who could give £1,000 a year, or £10,000 
every year, without missing it themselves, to their own great 
advantage. What hinders them from doing so now ? Let the 
nations and the kings of the earth even now bring their 
glory and honor and their wealth ; and lay them at Christ's 
feet for this work ; and thus benefit the world before they 
die, and themselves also. 

There is plenty of money in the Church of Christ, for 
all Christian work of every kind, everywhere. " We have not, 
because we ask not." The motto of Christian Missions should 
foe that of Carey, to " attempt great things for God." When, 
this is done, we may then " expect great things from God." 
Many Christians of the present day seem hardly to expect 
very much ; and therefore do not use the means to obtain it. 

4. We believe that very much may be done to receive" 
funds in the country itself. We have many good friends 
both to ourselves and our work amongst the Government 
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Chaplains, la the Life of the late Bishop Milman, we 
read, that he was ever most anxious that all the 
Chaplains should feel the great responsibility laid upon 
them in India, with regard to the people, and their con- 
version. He wrote to one of his Chaplains, respecting 
the Missionary work in his station : — " I must ask you, 
for Christ's sake, to throw your interest and sympathy into 
this work." Bishop Milman was " determined that, as far as 
he was concerned, at any cost, and at any sacrifice, India should 
be won to the Lord Jesus." The help which has been 
received from many friends amongst the Chaplains has been 
considerable. Our local Reports will tell of large oflFertories 
and collections which are continually given in most of our 
military and civil stations. We are especially indebted, of 
late years, to our Bishop of Lahore, to our Archdeacon at 
Simla, and to our Chaplains in Umballa, Lahore, Peshawur, 
Ferozepore, and Kurrachee. 

The liberality of our Punjab Laymen is proverbial, and 
has been constantly referred to, in the accounts which have 
been given of our diflFerent Missions. But we need now a 
more organized system for collecting funds for Missions in 
every station in the Punjab. Perhaps no better plan can 
be devised than that which was formed at the first Meeting 
of the Society in February, 1852, when corresponding members 
were appointed in the difierent stations of the Province to 
help forward the work of the Church Missionary Society 
generally. 

The Parent Committee advocate the practice of holding 
Missionary meetings, as they do at home. They have lately 
sent out Missionary Boxes, which can be forwarded to any 
friend of the Society on application to the Secretary. 

Our Native Christians in the Punjab and Sindh contri- 
buted to Christian objects Rs. 2,225, during the last year. 
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The Bindu and Mahomedan gentlemen of the country 
have often contributed to our Christian work, from a sense 
of its utility and importance. Some instances of their friend- 
ship and help have been already given. Only a few weeks 
ago, a Mahomedan friend of the Revd. T. Edwards, the 
Native Pastor of Simla, presented (remarkably enough) a 
silver communion service, of the value of Rs. 200, to the 
Simla Native Church. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his late Speech at the 
Annual Meeting of the Church Missionary Society, expresses 
his strong conviction that the time has come when more 
especial attention must be given by our Missionary Societies 
to the Chiefs and Princes, and the wealthy and the educated, 
in heathen countries. He says : — 

There will be then more demand, as time goes on, upon wisdom 

at home ; and there will be more costly work abroad The 

change which in former days made the Church visible like a new 
Jerusalem before the eyes of men in the great centres of life, began 
when the jurists and the great legists, and the orators, the barristers, 
and the philosophers received the Gospel. Yes we are on the 
threshold of still greater things. There are beautiful fruits, 
belonging to the ancient civilizations of the east, which we shall 
work into our Gospel ; and our children, ages and generations 
hence, will wonder how we found the Gospel quite complete with- 
out them. What is before us is harder than what is past. We 
must not be satisfied in the future merely with varied require- 
ments gained by converts late in life. There must be the culti- 
vated powers, disciplined and trained from a very early age. 
There will be wanted the powers of just and acute reasoning. 
There will be needed that which comes of real cultivation, the 
absence of exaggeration. With these there will come delicate taste. 
Then will come unselfish manners ; and until we can send the 
Gospel burning in so beautiful a lantern as that into the dark 
places, we shall not do the work that has to be done for the 
new Jerusalem, with its pearly gates and its streets of gold ;— 
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the -^ork of building into the walls of that City, all the glory 
and all the wealth, and all the nobleness with which God has 
Btored the world. 

Maclear tells ub, that in former times : — 

The Celtic Missions addressed themselves in the first place 
to the Kings and Ghieftaint, The Chieftain once secured, the 
clan as a matter of course were disposed to follow in his steps. 
This secured toleration at least for Christian institutions. It 
enabled the Missionaries to plant in every tribe their Churches, 
Schools, and Monasteries. The Monasteries devoted their time, 
their energies, their whole attention, to the instruction of the 
young. 

When this is done, the needed funds will flow liberally 
in, as they have done in every country on earth, and as they 
did in our own land, when so many " royal and religious 
foundations " were established, which have been a blessing 
and an honor, and a strength to our own country, England, 
up to the present time. 

We have already expressed our belief that, in God's 
good Providence, Medical Missions may also perhaps render 
good service in obtaining gifls of money, or endowments, for 
the benefit of the Native Church, from those who may 
receive from God bodily healing through their means. 
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Wfi have thus endeavoured to give a brief account of 
the way by which the Church Missionary Society have 
sought, during the past thirty years, to do their part in the 
evangelization of the Punjab and Sindh ; and to restore to a 
part of Asia that light, and life, and truth, which we ourselves 
have received from Asia. 

We remember that our Lord Jesus Christ was Himself 
not a European, but an Asiatic. Every Prophet of the Old 
Testament, and every Apostle of the New, were all of them 
Asiatics. There was not one European amongst them all. 
We observe also that every great religion, which is now in 
the world, the Christian and the Jewish religions, the 
Brahmin, and the Buddhist, and the Mahomedan religions, 
were all founded by Asiatics ; and all of them rose to exist- 
ence and to maturity in Asia. No great religion, that now 
exists, has ever been founded by a European, or in Europe, 
or by all Europe combined. 

As Christianity first rose in Asia, so it extended itself 
first in Asia. Armenia was the first amongst the kingdoms 
of the world to accept Christianity as its national religion. 
Dean Stanley tells us that of the 318 Bishops, who were 
present at the great Council of Nice, not more than eight 
came from the West. 

We have seen that India can never become great till she 
obtains morality, honesty, truth, mercy, and love. Both 
history and observation show us, that neither Hinduism nor 
Mahomedanism, any more than the Grecian and Roman 
religions of olden times, or the infidelity of modern days, 
can ever impart this. Christ can give it ; and He has given 
it to us. Christianity can impart both greatness and 
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prosperity, togetlier with happiness and usefulness in this life, 
and eternal life and happiness in heaven. We therefore 
seek to impart Christianity ; and we do it in a Christian 
way. We do not force it on others, but we offer it to them, 
and entreat them in their own interests to take it. They 
are free to take it, or to refuse it. If they will come to 
Christ, they will have Life. If they will not come to Him, 
they will not have Life> either individually or nationally. 
We know that the spirits of two ages, the past and the pre- 
sent, are now in India meeting together in fierce collision. 
There is a great conflict, in which some will rise and many 
will fall. We believe that Christianity will prevail, and that 
the day is near when the mountain of the Lord's house 
shall be exalted in India above all other hills, and many 
people shall flow unto it ; for we see, that Christ Himself 
is now both " searching His sheep, and seeking them out," 
and bringing them into His fold in this land. We see that 
Christianity is not like Mahomedanism, a "tree which has its 
roots in Arabia, and its branches and fruit in Khorasan " ; 
but Christianity is a tree which has its root in heaven, 
(where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God), and its 
branches and its fruit it has everywhere on earth. We read 
in the Word of God, that the " Scripture foresaw that Gk)d 
would justify the nations through faith." We believe there- 
fore, that " the nations " will be justified. We believe that 
** all nations shall be bkssed, and that they shall receive 
the promise of the Spirit through faith!' If the Saviour 
could loose from her bond a womani whom Satan had 
bound lo these eighteen years, who was bow^d together, 
and could in no wise lift herself up ; He can likewise free 
from every deformity the people of this land, whom Satan 
has bound lo these twice eighteen hundred years. At the 
sight of the man who was blind from his bkth, the disciples 
asked, " Master who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
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he was bam blind ?" Do any ask, " Master who did sin,, 
this people of the Punjab, or their forefathers, that they 
were born blind ?" May not the answer be, like that of Christ 
in the Gospel, " Neither this man, nor his parents, but that 
the vyorks of God should be made mxnifest in him" The longf 
cold night of death in the Punjab may have been allowed, 
like Lazarus*s sickness and death, for this same object^ 
that " the Son of God may be glorified thereby I' by the resur* 
reetion to life of a whole nation, in His own time. If the 
dead lie before us, yet when Christ is with us, then every- 
thing depends on our faith : " Said I not unto thee, that if 
thou wouldst believe, thou shouldst see the glory of God." 
He is " able to do exceeding abundantly, above all that we 
ask or think, according to the power that worketh in u^" The 
morning may soon succeed the night : — 

The night is the mother of the day, 

And winter of the spring i 
And ever upon old decay 

The greenest mosses spring. 

We have seen that, with God's blessing, evangelization 
has been contemporaneous in the Punjab, with annexation ; 
and that from the very first, its Rulers, equally with its Mis- 
sionaries, have sought its chiefest good. An infant Church has 
already sprung into existence. " What Thou givest them, 
they gather." We do not wish the Christians of the Punjab 
to be merely a number of isolated units, but a strong compact 
Church ; of which every member should know his oflSce,. 
and perform it, with regard to the welfare of the whole 
body. We wish, ir»deed, for the union of all true Christians, for 
this object, on the lines marked out in God's Word. We desire 
union in what is good, and united opposition to everything^ 
which is opposed to the Word of God, in whatever form it may 
appear. We believe that there is neither safety, nor real sue-, 
cess, nor prosperity, nor progress outside that Word ; and we 
have therefore no trust in any mere human theories or ideai% 
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respecting anything that relates to Christ's kingdom, beyond 
what is revealed in the Bible. We believe that " whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man, as either requisite or necessary to the 
salvation " of individuals, or to the right ordering of the 
Church of Christ in this or in any other land. We desire, 
therefore, that we and " all who profess and call themselves 
Christians, may hold the faith in unity of spirit, and in the 
bond of peace ; " and may thus present a united front to 
every foe. The tree of knowledge is not the tree of life ; 
and in the face of the spiritual death which meets us at 
every step in India, and the poison of death which often 
comes to us across the seas from home, we seek for " friendly 
intercourse " with all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity, whether they come from Europe, or belong to 
India. If we are members of Christ's body, the Church, it 
is then our privilege to have the strength and energy of all 
the body, as well as the wisdom and guidance of its Head. 

Through God's grace, the trees of righteousness are 
being planted in every part of the Punjab. They are fruit 
trees, which jrield fruit after tlieir kind, whose seed is in 
itself; and this seed is being sown by the winds of heaven in 
every part; and more trees are growing from the seed 
thus planted, which are being nourished by the rain, and 
quickened by the sun. And these very trees will bring the 
rain from heaven, and in due time the whole atmosphere 
will be changed. Increased cultivation of the desert ground 
will modify the burning heat ; and the fruits of righteous- 
ness, which are by Jesus Christ, will abundaivi^ ^e pro- 
duced, to the glory and the praise of God. 

We ask, therefore, for the good- will and for the prayers 
of all Christians, for the work of the Church Missionary 
Society in the Punjab. Bat we ask especially for the volun- 
tary. support of the members of the Church of England; 
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and we ask also for volunteers, to give themselves, if God 
calls them, to the work of the evangelization of this land. 
We ask them to do it in the spirit in which Frances 
Havergal gave herself to the Saviour's work, when she said : 
" Lord, I cannot do it without Thee, but by Thy Almighty 
help, / wilV* 

" The God of Heaven, He will prosper us ; therefore we, 
his servants, will arise and build." — Neh. i., 20. 

Yet we know that the husbandman must first labor 
before he partakes of the fruits ; and the husbandman 
waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long 
patience for it, until he receive the early and the latter 
rain. We see how our great writers at home, looking 
at the History of the Church of Christ, and comparing 
its progress with God's Providential leadings, call both on 
our Church at home, and on our Missionaries abroad, to 
wait patiently in the use of every means, for the salvation of 
God. 

Dr. Lightfoot, the Bishop of Durham, writes : — 

In our eagerness for immediate visible results it is well to 
remember that the price of haste is brief duration ; that anything 
which ripens before its time withers before its time ; and that in 
all the works of God, there is a conspicuous absence of all 

hurry The word indeed ran very swiftly, but • it was the 

word of Him whose earthly life had been spent in an obscure 
village of Galilee, never hurrying, never precipating, biding his 
time, waiting patiently till his hour was come. How true a figure 
of the CkuiAi's progress was the leaven hid in the measures of 
meal I what a weary period it must have seemed to the faithful of 
the early days, when the early Church worked her way, in the 
literal sense of the word, under ground, under camp and palace, 
under Senate and Forum, as unknown and yet well-known, as 
dying and behold it lived. 
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And Dr/Maclear writes : — 

Whenever the Church efPected anything real or lasting in 
heathen lands, it was when she ^as content to persevere in a spirit 
of absolute dependence- on Him who has promised to be with her 
always, even unto the end of the world ; when she was contented 
to go forth and sow the seed, remembeiing that if earthly seed i» 
long in springing up, imperishable seed is longer still. Whenever 
she failed in her efforts, it was when she forgot in whose strength 
she went forth, and for whose glory she existed ; when she was 
tempted to resort to other means and try other expedients, than 
those which her great Head had sanctioned ; when instead of 
patiently leaving the good seed to grow of itself, she strove to 
hurry its development, and was impatient of small beginnings and 
weak instruments. , 



THE END. 
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